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N that narrow Venetian street, And over the wall a wandering growth 
On the wall above the garden-gate Of darkest and greenest ivy clings, 

(Within, the breath of the rose is sweet, And climbs around them, and holds them both 

And the nightingale sings there, soon and late), In its netted clasp of knots and rings, 
Stands Saint Christopher, carven in stone, Clothing the saint, from foot to beard, 

With the little child in his huge caress, In glittering leaves that whisper and dance 
And the arms of the baby Jesus thrown To the child, on his mighty arm upreared, 

About his gigantic tenderness ; With a lusty, summer exuberance. 
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To the child on Lis arm the faithful saint 
Looks up with a broad and tranquil joy, 

His brows and his heavy beard aslant 
Under the dimpled chin of the boy, 


Who plays with the world upon his palm, 
And bends his smiling looks divine 

On the face of the giant rapt and calm, 
And the glittering frolic of the vine. 











He smiles on either with equal grace 





On the simple ivy’s unconscious life ; 
And the soul in the giant’s lifted face, 
Strong from the peril and the strife: 


For both are His own—the innocence 
That climbs from the heart of earth to heaven, 
And the virtue that greatly rises thence 
Through trial sent and victory given. 


Grow, ivy, up to His countenance! 
But it can not smile on my life as on thine. 
Look, Saint, with thy trustful, fearless glance, 
Where I dare not lift these eyes of mine! 


W. D. H., Venice, August, 1863. 


TWILIGHT ON SUMTER :—AUGUST 24, 1863. 


a and dark along the sea 
b Sumter lay: 
A light was overhead, 

As from burning cities shed, 
And the clouds were battle-red, 
Far away! 

Not a solitary gun 

Left to tell the fort had won, 
Or lost the day! 

Nothing but the tattered rag 

Of the drooping rebel flag, 


And the sea-birds screaming round it in their 


play! 


How it woke one April morn 
Fame shall tell; 

As from Moultrie, close at hand, 

And the batteries on the land, 

Round its faint but fearless band 
Shot and shell 





Raining hid the doubtful light: 
But they fought the hopeless fight 
Long and well, 
(Theirs the glory, ours the shame!) 
Till the walls were wrapt in flame, 
Then our flag was proudly struck, and Sumter 
fell! 


Now—O look at Sumter now, 

In the gloom! 
Mark its scarred and shattered walls, 
(Hark! the ruined rampart falls!) 
There’s a justice that appalls 

In its doom: 
For this blasted spot of earth 
Where Rebellion had its birth 

Is its tomb! 
And when Sumter sinks at last 
From ‘the heavens, that shrink aghast, 

Hell will rise in grim derision, and make room! 
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SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


VI.—THE WAR ON THE COAST. 


HE evident determination of the Americans 

to seize Canada, and possibly New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, and the remarkable suc- 
cess of their little and despised navy on the 
ocean, awakened the fears and jealousy of the 
people of Great Britain, who could not brook 
the idea of a maritime rival. Was not England 
the ‘‘ Mistress of the Seas?” Had not English- 
men for scores of years sung, complacently, 
‘‘ Britannia rules the waves?’ Was not the 
boast of American independence an insult to 
British pride, and a menace to British power? 
Even so. The attitude of defiance assumed by 
the young Republic of the West was monstrous 
in the eyes of the ruling classes of Great Brit- 
ain; and chastise the Americans into submission 
was the fiat of the British Cabinet at the close 
of 1812. It was determined in Council to send 
out a land and naval force sufficient to do it, 
and Great Britain put forth her amazing strength 
for the purpose. Preparations were made to 
blockade and desolate the coasts of the United 
States, lay waste their sea-port towns, destroy 
their dock-yards, and thus not only endeavor to 
divert their military strength from the Canada 
frontier, but destroy the centres of their com- 
mercial and naval power, dispirit the people, in- 
tensify the domestic resistance to the further 
prosecution of the war, and secure the absolute 
submission of the nation to British insolence 
and greed. Admiral Warren’s fleet in Amer- 
ican waters was reinforced, and Sir George Cock- 
burn, a rear-admiral in the British navy, and 
willing instrument in the accomplishment of 


| work which honorable English commanders 
| would not soil their hands with, was made his 
second in command. Cockburn was specially 
commissioned to wage a sort of amphibious 
warfare on the coasts from the Delaware River 
southward. 

Toward the close of 1812 a British Order in 
Council declared the ports and harbors in the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays to be in a state 
of rigorous blockade. Soon afterward addition- 
al ships of war and transports arrived at Ber- 
|muda, bearing a considerable land-force, and 
| well provided with bomb-shells and Congreve 
| rockets, to be used in the conflagration of sea- 
port towns. The latter was a destructive species 
of fire-works, lately invented by Sir William 
Congreve, an English artillery officer, and first 
used against Boulogne in 1806. A part of the 
land-force consisted of French prisoners of war, 
who preferred to engage in the British marine 
service to risking indefinite confinement in Dart- 
moor prison, in England, 

The first appearance of blockading vessels 
was early in February, 1813, when four 74-gun 
ships and several smaller armed vessels entered 
the Virginia Capes and bore up toward Hamp- 
ton Roads. The squadron was under the com- 
mand of Admiral Cockburn, whose flag-ship was 
the Poictiers, They bore a land-force of about 
eighteen hundred men, and were well supplied 
| with small surf-boats for landing. . Their ap- 
| pearance alarmed all lower Virginia; and the 
| militia of the peninsula and the region about 
i 
| 





Norfolk were soon in motion, while the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury ordered the extinguishment 


| of all the beacon-lights on the Chesapeake coast 
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FORT NORFOLK LN 1853. 


Hampton and Norfolk, it was supposed, would 
be first attacked. The latter place was pretty 
well defended by fortifications which General 
Wade Hampton had caused to be thrown up on 


Craney Island, five miles below the city, under | 


the superintendence of Colonel Armistead. The 
masters and mates of merchant vessels in Nor- 
folk harbor formed themselves into volunteer 
militia companies, and garrisoned Fort Norfolk, 


a relic of the old War for Independence. The | 


frigate Constellation, 38 (now a corvette in the 
United States service), commanded by Captain 
arbell, was lying near, supported by a flotilla 
of gun-boats. 
Fortress Monroe was afterward built, soon bris- 


tled with bayonets; and the British command- | 


ers thought it more prudent, at that time, to de- 
stroy the small merchant-craft found in Chesa- 
peake Bay than to enter Hampton Roads. They 
did little more than this for several weeks, when 
Commodore Beresford was sent with the Poictiers, 
Belvidera, and some smaller vessels, to blockade 
Delaware Bay and River, and teach the inhab- 
itants along their shores the duty of submission 
to British rule. 

Beresford found his unwilling pupils very re- 
fractory. When, on the 16th of March, he 
pointed the guns of the Poictiers toward the vil- 
lage of Lewis, near Cape Henlopen, and said, 
in a note to the “ first magistrate” of that little 
town, ‘‘ You must send me twenty live bullocks, 
with a proportionate quantity of vegetables and 
hay, for the use of his Britannic Majesty’s squad- 
ron,” offering pay for them, but threatening, in 
the event of a refusal, to destroy the place, the 
“first magistrate” of Lewis, and all the people 
from Philadelphia to the sea, said in substance, 
as they every where prepared for resistance, 
‘* We solemnly refuse to commit legal or moral 
treason at your command. Do your worst!” 
They had heard of his coming, and had already, 
on both sides of the bay and river, assembled in 


Old Point Comfort, on which | 


armed bodies, at expected points of at- 
tack, to repel the invaders. The spirit 
ot the fathers was aroused, some of whom, 
full of the fire of the flint, were yet abiding 
among them. At Dover, on the Sabbath 
day, the drum beat to arms; and men of 
every creed in politics and religion, to the 
number of almost five hundred, responds 
to the call. Among them was Jonatha: 
M‘Nutt, an age-bent soldier of the Revo- 
lution, who exchanged his staff for a mus- 
ket, and engaged in the drill. Pious 
Methodist as he was, he did not regard 
the day as too holy for patriotic deeds, 
and he spent the whole afternoon in mak- 
ing ball-cartridges. This was the spirit 
every where manifested. The people 
turned out with spades or muskets, pre- 


pared to cast up the earth for batteries 
and trenches, or to be soldiers to meet the 
foe. Among others, at Wilmington, was 
the venerable Allan M‘Lane, a gallant sol- 
dier of the Revolution, who assumed the 
direction of military affairs. The specie of 
the Delaware banks was sent to Philadelphia f 
safety; and in that city Captain William Mitch- 
ell and his Jndependent Blues, and Captain Ja 
cob H. Fisher and his Junior Artillerists, form- 
ed in three days for the occasion, volunteered to 
garrison Fort Mifflin. 

The spirit of the people thus manifested aston 
ished Beresford, and he held the thunders of his 
threat at bay for almost three weeks. The Gov- 


ernor of Delaware, in the mean time, summon 
ed the militia to the defense of menaced Lewis 
town. He reiterated the positive refusal of the 
| inhabitants to furnish the invaders with supplies 
Beresford continued to threaten and hesitate ; 
| but at length, on the 6th of April, he sent Cap- 
tain Byron, with the Be/videra and some small- 
er vessels, to attack the village. They dre 
near, and the Belvidera sent several heavy roun 
| shot into the town, with the expectation of tei- 
rifying the inhabitants into submission. Thes 
were followed by a flag of truce, bearing from 
Byron a renewal of the requisition. Colone 
Davis, in command of the gathering militia, re- 
peated the refusal, when Byron expressed a re- 
gret because of the misery he would be compelled 
to inflict on the women and children by a bom- 
bardment. ‘Colonel Davis is a gallant man, 
| and will take care of the ladies,” was the verbal 
reply. 
| A cannonade and bombardment followed this 
| correspondence, and were continued for about 
| twenty-two hours. So spirited was the response 
| of a battery on an eminence worked by the mi- 
litia that the most dangerous of the enemy’s 
gun-boats was disabled, and its cannon silenced 
Notwithstanding the British hurled full eight 
hundred of their 18 and 32 pound shot into the 
town, and many shells and Congreve rockets 
were sent, the damage inflicted was not severe. 
The shells did not reach the village ; the rock- 
| ets passed over it: but the heavy round shot in- 
jured several houses. No lives were lost. An 
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ample supply of powder was sent down from 
Dupont’s, at Wilmington, while the industrious 
enemy supplied the balls from his guns. A 
large number of these were sent back with effect. 

Unable to capture the town, the British at- 

tempted to land the next day, for the purpose 
of seizing live-stock in the neighborhood. They 
were met with great spirit at the verge of the 
vater, and driven back to their vessels. For a 
month longer they lingered, closely watched by 
the vigilant Davis, and then, dropping down the 
coast seven miles below Lewistown, they attempt- 
ed to supply themselves with fresh water from 
Newbold’s ponds. Again they were driven to 
their ships. Failing to obtain supplies on the 
shores of the Delaware, the littl. blockading 
squadron sailed for Bermuda, where Admiral 
Warren was fitting out reinforcements for his 
leet in American waters. 

The blockaders within the capes of Vir- 
yinia were very busy in the mean time. The 
squadron was under the command of Cock- 
burn, and took chief position in Lynn Ha- 
ven Bay. He continually sent out marauding 
expeditions along the shores of the Chesapeake, 
who plundered and burned farm-houses, carried 
off negroes, and armed them against their mas- 
ters, and seized live-stock wherever it could be 
found. ‘The country exposed to these depreda- 
tions was extensive and sparsely settled ; and it 
was difficult to concentrate a military force at 
one point in sufficient time to be effective against 
the marauders. In some instances they were 
severely punished, but these were rare. 

More pretentious and more honorable exploits 
were sometimes undertaken by the blockaders 
under Cockburn. On the 3d of April a flotilla 
of a dozen armed boats from the squadron, under 
Lieutenant Polkingthorne of the St. Domingo, 
74, entered the mouth ofshe Rappahannock River 
and attacked the Baltimore privateer Dolphin, 
10, Captain Stafford, and three armed schooners 
prepared to sail for France. The assault was un- 
expected and fierce. The three smaller vessels 
were soon taken, but the struggle for the Dolphin 
She was finally boarded, and for fif- 
teen minutes the conflict raged fearfully on her 
deck. Overpowered by numbers, Captain Staf- 
ford was compelled to submit. In this affair the 
loss was much heavier on the British than on the 
American side, owing partly to the disadvan- 
tageous position of the attacking party. No offi- 
cial report of losses was ever made by either 
party, but contemporary writers agree that the 
capture of the Dolphin cost the victors many 
lives. 

Emboldened by this success, Cockburn re- 
solved to engage in still more ambitious adven- 
tures. He thought of attacking Annapolis and 
Baltimore, and even dreamed of the glory and 
renown of penetrating the country forty or fifty 
niles and destroying the national capital. Pru- 


Was severe. 


dence restrained obedience to his desires. His 
friends among the “‘ Peace men” of Baltimore 
doubtless informed him that the vigilance of the 


inhabitants of that city, under the eye of the 


veteran General Samuel Smith, was sleepless ; 
that look-out boats were far down the Patapsco; 
that riflemen and horsemen were stationed along 
the shores of the river and bay; that Fort 
M‘Henry was being strengthened by the mount- 
ing of 32-pounders; that the City Brigade 
numbered almost two thousand men, and that 
an equal number of volunteers for the defense 
of the place were within trumpet-call. Cock- 
burn wisely concluded to pass by the political 
and commercial capitals of Maryland and fall 
upon weaker objects. With a large force he 
menaced Baltimore, as a feint, at the middle of 
April, and at the close, with the brigs Fantome 
and Mohawk, and tenders Dolphin, Racer, and 
Highflyer, he entered Elk River toward the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, and proceeded to destroy 
Frenchtown on the Delaware shore. It was a 
village of about a dozen buildings, composed of 
The block- 
ading vessels had driven the trade between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore from the ordinary line 


dwellings, store-houses, and stables. 


of water-travel, and this place had become an 
important entrepét of traffic between the two 
cities. 

Admiral Cockburn made the F'antome his flag- 


| ship, and sent First Lieutenant Westphall, of 


| the Marlborough, with about four hundred armed 


| men, in boats, to destroy the public and private 


| property at Frenchtown. 


The only defenders 


| were quite a large number of drivers of stages 


vessels were destroyed. 


and transportation wagons, who were assembled 
there, and a few militia who came down from 
the neighboring village of Elkton. The former 
garrisoned the redoubt which had just been 
erected, upon which lay three iron 4-pounders, 
first used in the old War for Independence. They 
fought manfully, but were compelled to retire 
before numbers. The store- 
houses were plundered and burned, but, on this 
The women 
and children were treated with respect—thanks 
to the gallant Westphall! Property, on land, to 
the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars was 
consumed, and in the water five small trading 


overwhelming 


occasion, no dwelling was injured. 


This incendiary work 
accomplished, the invaders withdrew; and in 
the Fantome, on the following day, Sir George 
wrete an account of the affair to Admiral War- 
ren, taking care to assure that humane com- 
mander that he was following out his orders in 
giving a receipt for property taken from non- 
combatants. 

Havre de Grace, near the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna River, was the marauding knigbt’s 
next object for visitation. It was a small vil- 
lage two miles up from the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, and contained about sixty houses, built 
mostly of wood. It was on the post-road be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia, as it now is 
upon the railway between the two cities. For 
some time the enemy had been expected there, 
not because there were stores or any other seduc- 
tions for him, but because the love of plunder and 
wanton destruction appeared to be Cockburn’s 
animating spirit. Several companies of militia 


as 
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had been sent to the vicinity; and upon the 


high bank of the river just below the village, 
near the site of the present (1863) iron-works of 
Whittaker and Co., a battery was erected, on 
which one 18-pounder and two 9-pounders were 
mounted. On the lower Concord Point, 
where the light-house now stands, was a smaller 
battery, and both were manned by militia ex- 
empts. Patrols watched the shores all the way 
to the Bay, looking for the enemy; and for 
about three weeks this vigilance was unslumber- 
ing. The foe did not appear. All alarm sub- 
sided; and the spirit that brought out armed 
men began to flag. Some returned home, and 
apathy became the rule. 

Cockburn was informed of this state of things 
at Havre de Grace, and prepared to fall upon 
the unsuspecting villagers on the night of the 
Ist of May. A deserter carried intelligence 
of his intentions to the town, and the entire 
neighborhood was speedily aroused. The wo- 
men and children were carried to places of 
safety, and about two hundred and fifty militia 
were soon again at their posts. But Cockburn 
did not come. He purposely lulled them into 
repose by a postponement of the attack. ‘fhe 
deserter’s story was disbelieved. It was thought 
to be a false alarm. What is there to call the 
British here? common sagacity queried. The 
militia again became disorganized, and many of 
them returned home. 

On the night of the 2d of May there was per- 
fect quiet in Havre de Grace. The inhabitants 
went to sleep more peacefully than they had 
done for a month. They were suddenly 
ened at dawn by the din of arms. It was a 

beautiful, serene 
morning—not a 
cloud in the sky 
nor a ripple on 
the water. Fif- 
teen to twenty 
barges, crowd- 
ed with armed 
men, were seen 
approaching, in 
the gray morn- 
ing twilight, the 
shore of Con- 
cord Point. The 
guns on higher 
Point Comfort, 
manned by a few 
lingering mili- 


or 
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| tia, opened upon them. These were returned 
| by grape-shot from the enemy’s vessels. Th 
| drums in the village beat to arms. The af 
frighted inhabitants, half dressed, rushed to th 
| Streets, the non-combatants flying in terror t 
The confusion was cruel 
It was increased by a flight of hissing rockets, 
which set houses in flames. These were fo! 
lowed by more destructive bomb-shells; and 
while the panic and the fire were raging in th 
town the enemy landed. A strong 
barked in the cove by the present 
light- house on Concord Point, 
captured the small battery there, 

and pressed forward to seize th 
| larger one on the high bank. All! 

but eight or ten of the militia ha 

fled from the village; and John 
O'Neil, a brave Irish nail-maker, 

and Philip Albert alone remained 

at the battery. 


places of safety. 


arty de- 


Albert was hurt, 
and O'Neil attempted to manag 
the heaviest gun alone. He load- 
ed and discharged it, when, by its 
recoil, his thigh was injured, an 
he was disabled. They both hur- 
ried toward the town and used 
their muskets until compelled to 
fly toward the open common, near 
the Episcopal church, pursued by 

| a British horseman. There O'Neil 

| was captured, but Albert escaped. 
The brave Irishman was carried 
on board the frigate Maidstone, 
and in the course of a few days 
| was set at liberty. For his gal 
lant behavior the nail-maker of 
| Havre de Grace received a sword, 
| with a handsomely ornamented 
| gilt scabbard, inscribed with the 
| words —‘‘ PRESENTED TO THI 
GALLANT JOHN O’NEIL FOR HI 
Vator AT Havre DE GRACE, BY 
| PHILADELPHIA—1813.” His son 
lis the keeper of the light-hous 
where the British landed, and is 
| the custodian of this sword. 

The guns of the captured bat- 
tery were turned upon the town, 
and added to the destruction and 
alarm. A greater portion of the enemy (al- 
most four hundred in number) went up to the 
site of the present railway ferry landing and 
debarked there. 


JOHN O'NEILL'S 
SWORD, 





They rushed up to the open 
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LANDING-PLACE OF THE BRITISH AT HAVRE DE GRACE 
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THE PRINGLE MANSION-HOUSE, HAVRE DE 


common, separated into squads, and commenced | 
plundering and destroying systematically, offi- 
cers and men entering into the business with 
equal alacrity. The sailors, not content with 
plundering, wantonly destroyed many things. 
Elegant looking-glasses were dashed in pieces, 
and feather-beds were ripped open for the sport 
of scattering the feathers on the wind. Some 
of the officers indulged in plunder. They se- 
lected tables and bureaus for their private use, 
and after writing their names on them sent 
them on board the barges. Admiral Cockburn 
was pleased with an elegant coach which fell in 
his way, and ordered it to be put on board a 
boat and taken to his ship. ‘‘It belonged to a 
poor coach-maker,” wrote Dr. Sparks, the his- 
torian (who was an eye-witness), ‘‘ whose fam- 
ily must suffer by its loss.” 

Finally, when at least one half of the village 
had been destroyed, Cockburn, the instigator of 
the crime, went on shore, and was met on 
the Common by several ladies who had taken 
refuge in the elegant brick mansion, some 
distance from the village, belonging to Mark 
Pringle, and now the residence of the Hon- 
orable Elisha Lewis, who calls the beautiful 
estate ‘‘ Bloomsbury.” Among those wh 
took shelter there was the wife of Commo- 
dore Rodgers, Mrs. William Pinkney, Mrs. 
Goldsborough, and the aged mother of th« 
latter. They entreated Cockburn to spare 
the remainder of the village, and especially 
the roof that sheltered them, for the ownei 
had taken no part in the war. He yield- 
ed with reluctance, and at length gave an 
order for a stay of the plundering and burn- 
ing. 

In the mean time a large detachment of 
the enemy went up the Susquehanna about 
six miles, to the head of tide-water, and 
there destroyed extensive iron-works and 
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cannon foundry. A num 
ber of vessels that had es 
caped to that point fron 
the Bay were saved from 
the flames by being sunk 
A little further down they 
burned a large warehouse 
Finally, when all possible 
mischief had been achieve: 
along the river bank; when 
farm-houses had been plun- 
dered and burned a long 
distance on the Baltimore 
road; when, after the laps 
of four hours, forty of the 
sixty houses in the village 
had been destroyed, and 
nearly all the remainder of 
the edifices, « xcepting th« 
Episcopal Church, wer 
more or less injured, tl 
marauders assembled in 
their vessels in the stream, 
GRAOE. and at sunset sailed out 

into the Bay to pay a sim- 
ilar visit to villages on the Sassafras River, som 
miles further southward. Havre de Grace was 
at least sixty thousand dollars poorer whe 
Cockburn left than when he came twelve hour 
before. 

It was on Thursday the 6th of May, a warm 
and beautiful morning, when Cockburn and hi 
marauders, six hundred strong, in eighteer 
barges, went up the Sassafras River that sep- 
arates Cecil and Kent counties in Maryland 
and attacked the villages of Fredericktown and 
Georgetown, lying an opposite banks of that 
stream, about eleven miles from its mouth. Th 
former is in Cecil County; the latter in Kent 
County. Both of them at that time (and espe 
cially Georgetown) had a flourishing trade with 
Baltimore. They contained from forty to fifty 
houses each; and at Fredericktown several small 
vessels, that had run up from the Bay for shelter, 
were moored. 





EPISOOPAL CHURCH, HAVRE DE GRAOE. 
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Fredericktown was first visited by the invad- 
ers. Less than one hundred militia-men, under 
Colonel Veazy, were there, with a little breast- 
vork and a small cannon, to defend it. Of 
these all but thirty-five fled when the enemy 
opened the fire of his great guns. After making 
stout resistance with his courageous men, Veazy 
was compelled to retire. The British landed; 
and the entreaties of the women to spare the 
town, especially the more humble dweilings of 
the poor, were answered by oaths and: obscene 
jests and the application of the torch. The 
store-house, the vessels, and the beautiful vil- 
lagerwere set in flames after the invaders were 
glutted with plunder. Georgetown then suffer- 
ed the same fate at the same hands. So de- 
lighted was Cockburn with his success in plun- 
dering and destroying unprotected towns that, 
with characteristic swagger, he declared that he 
should not be satisfied until he had burned ey- 
ery building in Baltimore. 

After having despoiled these quiet, unoffend- 
ing villages of wealth to the amount of at least 
seventy thousand dollars, Cockburn and his fol- 
lowers returned to their ships. This kind of 
warfare, so disgraceful to a civilized govern 
ment, created the most intense hatred of the 
enemy, and aroused a war-spirit throughout the 
land that for a time appalled the cowardly 
‘** Peace party,” and nearly silenced the news 
papers in their interest. 

On the 26th of May (1813) a British Order in 
Council extended the blockade to New York and 
ill the Southern ports; and on the first of June 
Admiral Warren entered the Chesapeake with a 
considerable naval reinforcement for Cockburn 
and Beresford, bearing a large number of land 
troops and marines under the command of Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. The British force now col- 
leeted within the Capes of Virginia consisted of 
eight ships of the line, twelve frigates, and a 
‘onsiderable number of smaller vessels; and it 
was evident that some more important point than 
defenseless villages would be the next object for 


an attack. The citizens of Baltimore, Annapo- | 


lis, and Norfolk, were equally menaced; but 
when, at the middle of June, three British frig- 
ates entered Hampton Roads and sent their 


boats up the James River to destroy some small | 
American vessels there and to plunder the in- | 
habitants, it was evident that Norfolk would be | 
| conflict on that foggy Sunday morning, four- 


the first point of attack. The Constellation, 38, 


and a flotilla of twenty gun-boats, as well as | 


Forts Norfolk and Nelson (one on each side of 
the Elizabeth River), Forts Tar and Barbour, 
and the fortifications on Craney Island, were all 


put in the best possible state of defense. At the | 
same time Captain Tarbell of the Consted/ation, | 


by order of Commodore Cassin, commander of 


other under Lieutenant Robert G. Henly. — Fit- 
teen sharp-shooters from Craney Island volun- 
teered for the service, and were added to the 
crews of the boats. Because of head-winds the 
flotilla did not approach the nearest vessel until 
half past three o’clock in the morning. She lay 
abont three miles from the others; and under 
cover of the darkness just before daylight, and 
a heavy fog, the Americans approached within 
easy range of the vessel without being discov- 
ered. At four o’clock Tarbell opened fire upon 
her. She was taken by surprise; and her re- 
sponse was so feeble and irregular that a panic 
on board was indicated. The wind was too light 
to fill her sails, while the gun-boats, managed 
by sweeps, had every advantage. They were 
formed in crescent shape; and during a conflict 
of half an hour Tarbell was continually cheered 
by sure promises of victory. It was snatched 
from his hand by a breeze that suddenly sprung 
up from the north-northeast, which enabled the 
two frigates anchored below to come up to the 
assistance of the assailed vessel, supposed to be 
the Junon, 38. 
nonade on the flotilla, and the Americans were 
compefied to haul off. As they retired in good 
order they kept up a fire on the British vessels 
for almost an hour. They damaged their en- 
emy seriously, while some of their own boats 


These opened a severe can- 


were badly bruised. One subaltern was killed, 
and two seamen were slightly injured. These 
composed the entire loss of the Americans. How 
much the British seamen suffered is not known. 
In this affair Lieutenant (now Admiral) W. B. 
Shubrick performed a gallant part. He was 
then only twenty-three years of age. When 
Tarbell ordered the flotilla to withdraw, Shu- 
brick was so well satisfied that a few more shots 


|} would damage the enemy that he obeyed the 


order reluctantly and tardily, and continued to 
blaze away at the frigate, causing the concen- 


tration of the enemy’s fire upon his single boat. 


Finally, in obedience to peremptory orders, he 
moved off without having lost a man. 

The attack on the Junon brought matters in 
Hampton Roads and vicinity to a crisis. Ef- 
forts for the capture of Norfolk, with its fortifi- 
cations, the armed vessels there, and the Navy- 
yard, were immediately made by the British 
admiral. ‘The cannonade had been distinctly 
heard, and with the very next tide after the 


teen of the enemy’s vessels entered the Roads, 
ascended to the mouth of the James River, and 
took position between the point called Newport- 
Newce and Pig Point, at the mouth of the 
Nansemond. These vessels had on board a 
large body of land troops; among them two 
companies composed of French volunteer pris- 


the station, organized an expedition for the cap- | oners, already referred to, who, in compliment 


ture of the British frigate that lay at anchor at 
the nearest distance from Norfolk. 

Toward midnight on Saturday the 19th of 
June, Captain Tarbell, with fifteen gun-boats, 
lescended the Elizabeth River in two divisions, 
one under Lieutenant J. M. Gardner, and the 


to their language, were called Chasseurs Bri- 
tanniques. Sir Sidney Beckwith was in chief 
command of these land troops, assisted by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles James Napier, aft- 


|erward a distinguished General in the British 


army, and who was knighted for his services in 
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CRANEY 


the East Indies, where he became Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces. ‘The whole num- 
ber of the enemy, including the seamen, was 
about five thousand. 

This hostile demonstration aroused the Vir- 
ginians. James Barbour was then Governor 
of that State. He was patriotic and active, and 
by untiring energy he had already assembled 
several thousand militia. A large portion of 
them, with some United States regulars, under 
Captain Pollard, were at old Fort Norfolk and 
vicinity. ‘They had been drawn chiefly from 
the,coast districts most immediately menaced by 
the enemy. The Richmond press and leading 
provincial journals had zealously seconded the 
Governor's efforts, and, as usual, appealed suc- 
cessfully to State pride. Gallant men flocked 
tu the standard of their common country. 

Craney Island, five miles below Norfolk, 
which has played a conspicuous part in the 
Great Rebellion, was soon made the theatre of 
stirring events. It was in shape like that of a 
painter’s pallet, contained then about thirty 
acres of land, which rose only a few feet above 
high-water mark, and was separated from the 
main land by a shallow strait fordable at low- 
water, but over which a foot-bridge had been 
erected. On the southeastern portion of the 
island intrenchments had been thrown up, on 
which were two 24, one 18, and one 6 pound 
cannon, that commanded the ship channel. 
‘These formed the most remote military outpost 
of Norfolk, and were the key to the harbor. 

The defense of Craney Island was demanded 
by stern necessity, and to that end the efforts of 
the leaders in that vicinity were directed. The 
chief of these was Brigadier-General Robert B. 
Taylor, the commanding officer of the district. 
The whole available force on the island when 
the British entered Hampton Roads consisted of 
two companies of artillery from Portsmouth, 
under the command of Major James Faulkner, 
father of the late United States Minister at the 
French court; a company of riflemen, under 
Captain Roberts; and four hundred and sixteen 
militia infantry of the line, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Beatty. These were so situated that if 
attacked and overpowered they had no means 
for escape; and yet, as one of the newspapers 
of the day said, they were ‘‘all cool and col- 
lected, rather wishing the attack.” 

General Taylor, perceiving the necessity of 


ISLAND. 


reinforcing the troops on Craney Island, on 
whom the first blow of the invaders must nec- 
essarily fall, sent down Captain Pollard with 
thirty regulars, accompanied by thirty volun- 
teers, most of them riflemen. These were fol- 
lowed by about one hundred and fifty seamen, 
under Lieutenants Neale, Shubrick, and San- 
ders ; and fifty marines, under Lieut. Breckin 
ridge, who were sent by Captain Tarbell, at th 
request of General Tay lor, to work the heavy 
guns. 

At midnight the camp was alarmed by the 
crack of the sentinel’s musket, who supposed that 
a bush in the strait was a lurking spy in a boat. 
The troops, called to arms, stood Watching until 
dawn, when the real character of the object was 


discovered. The soldiers were at once dismiss- 
ed; but they had scarcely broken ranks when a 
horseman came dashing across the shallow strait 
and reported that the enemy were landing in 


force near Major Hoffleur’s, a little more than 
two miles distant, in the direction of Pig Point. 
The long roll was immediately beaten, and as 
the daylight increased the British were seen 
passing in a continual stream from the ships to 
the shore, and making the wood all aglow with 
scarlet. Faulkner at once ordered the heavy 
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guns on the southeastern portion of the island 
to be transferred to the northwestern shore, and 
placed in battery with four 6-pounders already 
in position there. ‘These seven pieces presented 
a formidable defense. A short distance in the 
rear of them the infantry, riflemen, and some 
artillery acting as infantry were formed in line, 
so as to face the strait at the mouth of Wise’s 
Creek. Lieutenant Neale took command of the 
18-pounder, assisted by Lieutenants Shubrick 
and Sanders, and about one hundred sailors 
and marines, chiefly from the Constellation. The 
two 24's and four 6’s were under the charge of 
Captain Emerson and his company of artillery, 
aided by active subordinate officers. One of 
them was Captain Thomas Rooke, of the mer- 
chantman Manhattan, then in the harbor of 
Norfolk, who volunteered, and was of great 





service in the transfer of the heavy guns from 
one end of Craney Island to the other. These 
guns were worked chiefly by men of the navy. 
The entire battery was under the supreme com- 
mand of Major Faulkner, who was a cool and 
skillful artillerist ; the entire force on the island 


was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Beatty. 
A long pole was procured, the national flag w as 
nailed to it, and then it was planted firmly 
the redoubt. The gun-boats were an hored in 
the form of a segment of a circle, extending 
from Craney Island to Lambert’s Point; whi 
the Constellation lay nearer the city. Thus pre- 
pared, the Americans calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of the foe. 

The British landed about twenty-five hundre 
men, infantry and marines, at Hoffleur’s Creek 
The morning sky was cloudless; and for moi 
than two hours the flashing of their burnished 
arms might be seen by the Americans as the) 
manceuvred on the beach and in the edge of an 
intervening wood. Stealthily they crept through 
the thick undergrowth of the forest, and ap- 
peared suddenly on the point at the confluence 
of Wise’s Creek and the strait. They imme- 
diately opened a cannonade from a field-piece 
and a howitzer, and sent a bevy of Congreve 
rockets upon the island, to cover the movement 
of a detachment sent to cross Wise’s Creek and 
gain the rear of the American flank in pe sition 

on the main land. They were 
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the enemy’s ships. They 
hugged the main shore to 
keep out of range of the gun- 
boat artillery, and moved in 
column order in two distinct 
lines, in the direction of the 
strait, led by Admiral War- 
ren’s beautiful barge, called— 
in consequence of its length 
and the great number of oars 
on each side, like legs— The 
Centipede. In her bow was 
a brass 3-pounder, called a 
‘¢ srasshopper,’’ and she was 
commanded by Captain Han- 
chett, of the flag-ship Diadem, 
a natural son of George the 
Third, and half-brother of 
the Prince Regent, then hold- 
PEACH ORCHARD ing the reins of government 
ENCAMPMENT N in the British realm. 


As the first division of th 
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more prudent Faulkner. At 








length they reached within fair range of the guns. 
Faulkner gave a signal, when Emerson shouted, 
* Now, my brave boys, are you ready?” ‘ All 
ready!” was the quick response. ‘‘ Fire!” ex- 
claimed Faulkner. The whole battery, except 
two guns that had been dismounted, belched 
forth fire and smoke, and round and grape and 
canister shot. The volley was fearful ; yet, in 
the face of it, the barges moved steadily for- 
ward, until the storm of metal was too terrible 
to be endured. The boats were thrown into the 
greatest confusion. The Centipede was hulled 
by a heavy round shot that passed through her 
diagonally, wounding several of the men in her, | 
cutting off the legs of one of them, and severely 
hurting the thigh of Captain Hanchett. Orders | 
for retreat were given. The Centipede and four 
other barges were sunk in shoal water, and the 
remainder of the flotilla escaped to the ships. | 
Lientenant Neale was directed to send some of 
his bold seamen to seize the Admiral’s barge 
and all in it, and haul it on shore. This was 
gallantly performed, under the direction of 
Lieutenants Tatnali (late Commodore in the 
United States Navy, but later Commander-in- 
Chief of the shadowy navy of the rebels) and 
Geisenger, and two or three others. They se- 
cured the barge and several prisoners. The 
Centipede was afterward repaired, and performed 
good service as a guard-boat during many a 
cold, dark, and dreary night in the ensuing au- 
tumn. 
Thus ended the battle known in history as | 
“The Repulse at Craney Island.” Not long 
before the time when the Prince Regent of | 
Great Britain congratulated his kingdom on the | 
pitch of grandeur it reached by dictating peace | 
to France, in the French capital, a half-brother | 
of that Regent was repulsed by a handful of | 
Virginian militia in an attempt to capture a 
small island in Chesapeake Bay, three thousand 
miles from the King’s palace. It was a most! 
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mortifying result to the British. The Ameri- 
cans lost not a single man; the British, accord- 
ing to their own statement, lost six kille 
twenty-four wounded, and one hundred and 
fourteen missing. Of the latter, forty were 
prisoners and deserters. 

So certain was General Beckwith of success, 
that he promised the troops the opportunity of 
breakfasting on Craney Island that morning. 
Some of the officers took their toilet-apparatus 
with them, and others their dogs! At ten 
o’clock the scene was changed ; and before sun- 
set the British commanders abandoned all hoy 
of seizing Norfolk, the Constellation, and th 
Navy-yard. It was the last attempt of the kind 
which the enemy thought it expedient to make 
there during the war. 

Exasperated by their ignominious repulse at 
Craney Island, the British proceeded to attack 
the village of Hampton, a flourishing borough 
on the west side of Hampton Creek, two miles 
and a half from Old Point Comfort. It was 
the capital of Elizabeth County, Virginia, and 
was a mile from the confluence of the creck 
with the waters of Hampton Roads. It was de- 
fended at the time by about four hundred and 
fifty Virginia soldiers, under Major Stapleton 
Crutchfield. They were chiefly composed of 
militia infantry, and a few artillerymen and 
cavalry. They were encamped on the ‘‘ Little 
England” estate of five hundred acres, lying a 
short distance southward from the village, where 
they had a heavy battery, composed of four 6, 


| two 12, and one 18 pound cannon, in charge of 


Sergeant William Burke, to defend the water- 
front of the camp and the village. 

On Friday night, the 24th of June, twenty- 
five hundred British land troops, including t! 
rough French prisoners ( Chasseurs Britannique 
* In this picture the house on the extreme left, beyon’ 
the creek, shows the place of Crutchfield’s camp on tl 
** Little England” estate. The wharf was the Hamptor 
landing in 15853. The point seen between it and the ve 
sel on the left is Blackbeard’s Point. 
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were placed in boats and small sailing vessels, 
und between dawn and sunrise of the 25th were 
landed behind a wood, near the house of Daniel 
Murphy, a little more than two miles from 
!lampton, under cover of the guns of the JMo- 
wk sloop of war. These were designed to 
full upon Hampton and the little American 
camp in the rear, Admiral Cockburn, 
vith a flotilla of boats and barges, should make 
2 feint in front. 

‘The land troops, under the general command 
of Beckwith, assisted by Lieutenant-Colonels 
Napier and Williams, moved stealthily and 
rapidly forward toward the doomed town, while 
the armed boats appeared suddenly off Black- 
beard’s Point at the mouth of Hampton Creek. 
The latter were first discovered by American 
patrols, near the mouth of the creek, who gave 
the alarm. The camp was aroused and a line 
of battle was formed. At that moment a mes- 
senzer came in haste with intelligence that the 
British were moving in force in the rear of 
Itampton. The 
glowing with scarlet, and a field of ripe grain 
was made verdant with the green uniforms of 
the French prisoners. The inhabitants of the 
village, who yet remained, fled toward York- 
leave, or 


while 


woods toward Murphy’s were 


town, excepting a few who could not 
who were willing to trust to British honor and 
clemency. 

The brave Crutchfield resolved to stand firm- 
ly and defend the town against the invaders on 
land and water. He sent Captain Servant and 
his rifle company to ambush on a road known as 
Celey’s, leading from the York road to the James 
River beyond Murphy’s, who were to attack and 

heck the enemy ; and when Cockburn ventured 
vithin Blackbeard’s Point and opened fire on 
the American camp, Crutchfield’s heavy battery 
responded with so much spirit and effect that 
the arch-marauder was glad to escape for shel- 
ter behind that Point, and content himself with 
throwing a shot or rocket occasionally into the 
American camp. 

Crutchfield gave special attention to the move- 
ments in his rear, being convinced that Cock- 
murn’s was only a feint. From his camp was 
. plantation road that crossed cultivated fields, 

nd by the edge of the woods behind which the 
British had landed unobserved to the highway 
known as Celey’s road. Connected with this 
road was a plantation lane leading to Murphy’s 
on the banks of the James River. Along this 
Jane or road the British moved from their land- 
ing-place, and had reached rising ground and 
halted for breakfast when they were discovered 
by the Americans. Captain Pryor, left in 
charge of the artillery in camp, immediately 
detailed Sergeant Parker, and a few picked men 
with a field-piece, to go up the Yorktown road 
to Celey’s Junction to assist the ambushed rifle- 
men. Parker had just reached his position and 
planted his cannon when the British moved for- 
ward with celerity. They had just crossed the 
head of the West Branch of Hampton Creek at 
the Celey road when the advanced-guard of 
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Servant’s riflemen (Lieutenant Thomas Hoy. 
concealed hy a la ' 
cedar-tree (yet standing when the writer visit 
the spot in 1853), opened a deadly fire, w 
sure aim, upon the French column in fi 
led by a huge British sergeant-major. 
officer and several others were killed ; the 
vaders were checked, and great contusion 
their ranks The main body of 
riflemen now delivered their fire, and the com- 
mander of the marines, the brave Lieuteng 
Colonel Williams of the British army, fell dead. 
The enemy soon recovered from his tempo- 
rary panic and pressed forward, compelling th« 
riflemen to fall back. In the mean time Crutch- 
field, hearing the firing, had moved forward 
from his camp with nearly all of his force, leav- 
ing the position on the Little England estate t 
be defended by Pryor and his artillerymen fron 
the attack of the barges. While he was march- 
ing in columns, by platoons, along the lane for 
the 
and the grea 


and two others), who were 


ensued. 


} 


Little England farm toward Celey’s x 
highway, he was suddenly assa 
He imm 
ately ordered his men to wheel and charg: 
the edge of the 
This was done with the coolness and } 

of long- disciplined soldiers, and the 
back. 


by an enfilading fire on his left. 


enemy, who were in 


The victors were pressing forward \ 


the British opened a storm of grape and caniste1 


shot upon them from two 6-pounders, and 
Congreve rockets, and appeared in force dir 
ly in front of Crutchfield. The Amer 
withstood the fire a few minutes wh I 
back, and a part of them broke ar 
fusion across the Yorktown road a 
broke farm. 

Parker meanwhile had worked 
with good effect. Now his ammunition failed 
Lieutenant Jones of the Hampton Artillery hast- 
ened to his relief; but when they saw an over- 
whelming force of the enemy moving along thi 
Ce ley road, they fell back to the Yorktown pik 
Jones now found that his match was extinguish- 
ed; 
brand from the hearth, and concealed himself 
in a hollow near a spring. When the British 
drew near, and almost filled the lane, sup} 
the little cannon to be abandoned, Jones 
and discharged his piece with terrible effect. 
Many of the foe were prostrated by its missiles ; 
and during the confusion that ensued in the 
British ranks, Jones attached a horse to lis 
cannon and bore it off toward the American 
camp. When he drew near that camp he saw 
that it was occupied by the enemy, who had 
come in force from the barges and compelled 
Pryor to spike his guns and flee. This he did 
in safety. Heand his command, after fighting 
their way through the surrounding enemy with 
their firelocks, swam the West Branch of 
Hampton Creek, and, making a circuit in rear 
of the enemy, fled to what is now known as Big 
Bethel, where one of the earliest battles of the 
great civil war was fought. He did not lose a 
man nor a musket. Seeing this, Jones turned 


so he ran to a house near by, snatched a 
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and fled after spiking his faithful little gun, and 
followed Pryor’s track to the same destination. 

Crutchfield, with the remainder of his troops, 
had now rallied on the flank of Servant’s rifle- 
men, and renewed the fight with vigor. He 
soon observed a powerful flank movement by 
the enemy, which threatened to cut off his line 
of retreat, when he withdrew in good order, 
pursued almost two miles across and beyond 
the Pembroke farm. The pursuit was termin- 
ated at what is now known as New Bridge 
Creek. Thus ended the battle. The British 
had lost about fifty in killed, wounded, and 
missing, and the Americans about thirty. Of 
eleven missing Americans ten at least had 
fled to their homes. 

The victorious British now entered Hampton 
by the Yorktown road, bearing the body of the 
brave Lieutenant-Colonel Williams. Beckwith 
and Cockburn made their head-quarters at the 
fine brick mansion of Mrs. Westwood on the 
street leading to the landing. In her garden 
the remains of Williams were buried with sol- 
emn funeral rites on the same day. Then the 
village was given up to pillage and rapine. 
The atrocities committed at that time upon 
the defenseless inhabitants who remained in 
Hampton, particularly on the females, have 
consigned the name of Sir George Cockburn 
to merited infamy as the chief author of them. 
There can be little doubt that he had promised 
the soldiers, and particularly the French prison- 
ers, ‘* Beauty and Booty” to their hearts’ con- 
tent. It was like him; but no one could sus- 
pect the right-minded Admiral Warren, or even 
the more latitudinarian soldier, Sir Sidney Beck- 
with, of complicity in these crimes against civil- 
ization and Christianity. The reports of these 
atrocities, made at the time, were doubtless 
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much exagge) 
ated; but suffi 
cient was prov- 
en by official in- 
vestigations to 
cause the cheeks of every honest 
Briton to crimson with the deep- 
est blush of shame. ‘‘We ar 
sorry to say,” reported Commis 
sioners Thomas Griffin and Rob- 
ert Lively, appointed to investigate the matter 
‘that from all information we could procure, 
from sources too respectable to permit us t 
doubt, we are compelled to believe that acts of 
violence have been perpetrated which have dis- 
graced the age in which we live. The sex 
hitherto guarded by the soldier’s honor escaped 
not the rude assaults of superior force.” 

A corresponden¢ eon the subject of these atro- 
cities occurred between General Taylor and Sit 
Sidney Beckwith, in which the latter, while he 
did not deny the charges, attempted to justif 
them by pleading the law of retaliation; falsel 
alleging, as was clearly proven, that the Amer- 
icans had waded out from Craney Island after 
the battle there, and deliberately shot the crew 
of a barge which had sunk on the shoal. While 
it was not denied that British officers and sol- 
diers had engaged zealously in the business of 
plundering the private houses at Hampton of 
every thing valuable: that they might easily 
carry away, the more horrid crime of ravishing 
the persons of married women and young maid- 
ens was charged, by the British commanders, 
upon the French soldiery. ‘This apology,’ 
said the Commissioners just quoted, “ appeared 
to us no justification of those who employed 
them; believing, as we do, that an officer is, « 
should be, ever responsible for the troops under 
his command.” So shameful were these atroci- 
too gross to be repeated here—that the 
most violent of the British partisan writers wer 
compelled to denounce them; and Admiral War- 
ren and General Beckwith, in obedience to the 
demands of public opinion, dismissed the Chas- 
seurs Britanniques from the service. 

The enemy remained in Hampton until the 
27th of June, when they re-embarked, and or 
the morning of tne 29th Major Crutchfield en- 
tered the plundered village and took possession 
On the Ist of July the blockading squadron, 
consisting, at that time, of seven ships of the 





| line, seven frigates, and eleven smaller vessels, 


left Hampton Roads. 
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BLOUK-HOUSE, CRANEY ISLAND. 


It was at the “ides of March” in 1853 that 
the writer visited the theatre of scenes described 
n this paper, and had the good fortune to meet 
several persons who were participants in them. 
On Craney Island were the remains of military 
works, constructed after the famous repulse of 
the British on the 22d of June, 1813. On the 
northern end of the island were the remains of 
& magazine, built of brick and earth. On the 
southern end, nearest to Norfolk, was a block- 
house in perfect order, within a large redoubt ; 
and between it and the magazine, on the chan- 
nel side of the island, were the mounds of the 
ld connecting intrenchments. All this 

sen since changed by the fires of a terrible civil 
Hampton was then a beautiful and, for 
Virginia, flourishing town; it is now a desola- 


has 
war. 


tion, made so by the torch of rebels at the com- 
mand of one of their leaders. There I was fa- 
vored with the company of Colonel Wilson W. 
Jones, brother of the brave artilleryman above- 
mentioned, and who was a soldier at the time, 
under Crutchfield. He visited every place of 
historic interest with me. He lived in the house 
in which Commodore Barron long resided, and 
there he and his equally aged wife were enjoy- 
ing the evening of life when the rebellion broke 
out. Colonel Wilson remained a stanch Union- 
ist, faithful among the faithless, and was the 
last man to leave the doomed village when, at a 
few minutes past midnight, on the 7th of Au- 
rust, 1861, the brand was applied to the town 
hy order of the rebel General Magruder, during 
the maudlin delirium of habitual intoxication. 
He was not allowed to take any thing from his 
and he and his wife had scarcely left its 
threshold when they saw it in flames. 

When the British blockading squadron left 
Hampton Roads it entered the Potomac River. 
A portion of it went up that stream, exciting 
the most intense alarm at Alexandria, George- 
town, and the national capital. The only for- 
tification on which those cities could rely at that 
time for the arrest of the invading squadron was 
old Fort Warburton, then called Fort Wash- 


nouse ; 


ington, situated on the Maryland sid, 
of the Potomac, twelve miles 
Washington City. 
ned, and its garrison increas¢ 
‘alling in the militia from t] 
rounding country. 


This was strer 


Breast-works 
thrown up at Alexandria, Geo) 
town, and Washington; and vigor 
neasures were taken to meet the { 


sut the alarm soon subsided I 


A i 


British did not approach nearer 


Washington than seventy miles. 
then withdrew, went around 
Chesapeake and created e 

it Annapolis and Baltimore. 
sured that these cities were amp) 
fended, they withdrew from thos« 
ters, and a portion of the fleet, w 
Cockburn, went southward to p] 


lest 
icst 


and spread alarm al 
coasts of the Carolinas ; 
were the S ptre 74 
Romulus, For, and Neptune. 

Toward the middle of July Cockburn an 
chored off Ocracoke Inlet, and dispatched Lieu- 
tenant Westphall, with about eight hundred m 
in barges, to the waters of Pamlico Sound. Th« 
found within the bar the Anaconda of New York 
and Atlas of Philadelphia, both private armed 
vessels. They fell upon the Anaconda, whose 
thirteen men, after stout resistance, blew holes 
in her bottom with her own guns and escaped, 
The British plugged the holes and saved h 
They then captured the At/as and some smaller 
craft, but a revenue cutter escaped, and 
timely alarm at Newbern. 
to attack that place, but it was too well def 


rov, 


His vessels 


West} hall procec 


by the newly-rallied militia, to warrant an as 
proceeded to Portsmouth, not far 
off, took posse ssion of the town, and for two « 


sault, so he 


three days engaged in the pastime of plundering 
and desolating the Th 
rapid gathering of 
decamp in haste on 


surrounding country. 
the militia caused the 
the 16th, carryi | 


cattle and other property, and many slaves 


whom freedom was falsely promised. Th 
Cockburn, it is said, sold for his own benefit in 
the West Indies. 

Leaving Pamlico Sound, the arch-marandet 
went down the coast, stopping at and plunder 
ing Dewee’s and Caper’s islands, and filling th 
whole with terror 
Several plantations on Dewee’s were desolated ; 
and from Caper’s a large quantity of live-stock 
was taken away, with a few slaves. 


region of the Lower Santee 


Other ex- 
posed places along the coast expected a similar 
visitation. Breast-works were thrown up around 
Charleston; Fort Moultrie and other fortifica- 
tions were and 

body of militia were assembled on Haddrell 
Point, or Point Pleasant, where might be seen, 
a few years ago, a monument erected to th 
memory of some of those soldiers who perished 
there by disease. No battle was fought on 
South Carolina soil during the war. Her poli- 
ticians were among the most clamorous for 


strengthened ; a considerable 








conflict with Great Britain, and some of her 
citizens made fortunes by privateering; but few 
of her sons were found in the ranks of their 
country’s defenders. She suffered most from 
fi 

ier State laws declared to be property; and dur- 
ng the time when Cockburn was hovering along 
the coast the large slaveholders were agitated by 
the deepest anxiety lest a force of the British 
should land and declare freedom to all serfs who 
should join their standard. Had they dpne so, 
no doubt an army of many thousands of colored 
people would have flocked to that flag, for the 
negroes there had heard of the liberation of their 
brethren in Virginia by the British, but not of 
the infamous treachery of their seducers, who 
sold them into worse captivity. All along the 


fear of losing property, especially slaves, which 


coast, and far into the interior, a secret organ- | 


ization existed (and has ever since, it is be- 
lieved) among the negroes for a united effort 
to procure their freedom; and in anticipation 
of the coming of a British Army of Liberation 
they were prepared to rise in large numbers at 
a given signal and strike for freedom. But 
Cockburn was content to fill his pockets by 
plundering and a petty slave-trade on his own 
aecount; so, after keeping the Carolinas in a 
state like fever and ague for many weeks, he 
went down to the Georgia coast, and at ‘‘ Dun- 
gennes House,” the seat of the fine estate of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene, of the Continental Army, 
on Cumberland Island, he made his head-quar- 
ters for the winter. 

While Cockburn the marauder was on the 


Southern coast, Sir Thomas Hardy the gentle- 


man was blockading a portion of the New En- 
gland coast. The harbors from the Delaware to 
Nantucket were rigorously watched, and ingress 
and egress were very difficult. 

In the autumn of 1812 Commodore Decatur 


returned to New York from a successful cruise, | 
bringing with him the frigate Macedonian as a | 
prize. She had been captured by the frigate | 


United States, under Decatur. These vessels 
had been repaired, and were fully fitted for sea, 
when Hardy appeared off the Connecticut coast. 
Decatur still commanded the United States, and 
the gallant Captain Jones, late of the victorious 
Wasp, was in command of the Macedonian. At 
this time the Poictiers, Captain Beresford, and 
a number of other vessels of Warren’s blockad- 
ing fleet, were carefully guarding the entrance 
to New York harbor through the Narrows. 
Decatur, anxious to get out upon the ocean, 
resolved to run the blockade. He found it un- 
safe to attempt it at the Narrows; so, with his 
two frigates, accompanied by the sloop-of-war 
Hornet, Captain Biddle, which was to join 
the Chesapeake at Boston, he passed up the 
East River and Long Island Sound for the pur- 
pose of escaping between Montauk Point and 
Block Island. Here they were met. For a 
nonth Hardy, with his flag-ship, Ramillies, the 
Orpheus, Captain Sir Hugh Pigot, the Valiant, 
{casta, and smaller vessels had been keeping 
vigilant watch in that region. During that 
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time Sir Thomas had won the good opinion of 
the inhabitants along the coast because of his 
honorable treatment of them. 

When Decatur approached the mouth of the 
Thames he was met by the Valiant and Acasta, 
and knowing that the Ramillies and Orpheus 
were near he deemed it prudent to run into 
New London harbor. He was pursued by the 
enemy as far as Gull Island, at which point th 
British anchored in position to command the 
mouth of the Thames. Then commenced a 
regular blockade of New London, which con 
tinued full twenty months, and was raised only 
by the proclamation of peace. The squadron 
in sight of New London was soon strengthened ; 
and when, at the latter part of June, Hardy as- 
sumed command there, it consisted of two 74’s, 
two frigates, and a number of smaller vessels. 

The presence of this squadron created much 
anxiety. The more aged inhabitants, who re- 
membered Arnold’s invasion in 1781, were filled 
with apprehensions of a repetition of the trage- 
dies of that terrible day. It was generally ex- 
pected that the enemy would enter the river 
and attack Decatur’s vessels, and the neighbor- 
ing militia were summoned to the town; the 
specie of the banks was removed to Norwich, at 
the head of tide-water; and women and chil- 
dren and portable property were sent into the 
interior. The character of Sir Thomas was a 


| sufficient guarantee that neither life nor public 


property would be wantonly destroyed; but in 


| the event of a bombardment of the ships the 


town could not well escape destruction by fire. 
Decatur, in anticipation of such bombardment 
of his vessels, after lightening them, took them 
five or six miles up the river beyond the reach 
of the enemy, and upon an eminence near Al 


lyn’s Point, from which he had a fine view of 


the Sound and New London harbor, he cast up 
some intrenchments and placed his cannon upon 
them. The spot is known as Dragon Hill. 

At about this time an event occurred off New 
London which caused great exasperation in the 
blockading squadron, and came near bringing 
most disastrous effects upon the New England 
coast. It was the use of a torpedo, or subma- 
rine mine, similar, in some respects, to one in- 
vented by Robert Fulton. That eminent man 
had offered his invention to the United States 
Government, but it refused to accept it, and it 
was left for private enterprise to attempt the 
promotion of the public good by the use of a 
similar destructive agency in weakening the 
power of the enemy. One of these enterprises 
was undertaken in New York city. In the hold 
of the schooner Kag/e, John Scudder, the origin- 
ator of the plot, placed ten kegs of gunpowder, 
with a quantity of sulphur mixed with it, in a 
strong cask, and surrounded it with huge stones 
and other missiles which, in the event of an ex- 
plosion, might inflict great injury. At the head 
of the cask, on the inside, were fixed two gun- 
locks, with cords fastened to their triggers at 
one end, and two barrels of flour at the other 
end, so that when the flour should be removed 


eee 





16 
the locks would be sprung, the powder ignited, 
and the terrible mine exploded. Thus pre- 
pared, with a cargo of flour and naval stores 
over the concealed mine, the Fag/e, Captain 
Riker, late in June, 1813, sailed for New Lon- 
don, when, as was expected and desired, she was 
captured by armed men sent out in boats from 
the Ramillies. The crew of the Lagle escaped 
to the shore, and anxiously awaited the result. 
The wind had fallen, and for two hours unavail- 
ing efforts were made to get her alongside the 
Ramillies for the purpose of transferring her 
cargo to that vessel. Finally boats were sent 
out as lighters; the hatches of the Lagle were 
opened ; and when the first barrel of flour was 
removed the explosion took place. A column 
of fire shot up into the air full nine hundred 
feet, and a shower of pitch and tar fell upon the 
deck of the Ramillies. The schooner, and the 
first-lientenant and ten men from the flag-ship, 
on board of her, were blown into atoms, and 
most, of those in the boats outside were serious- 
ly and some fatally injured. 

The success which this experiment promised 
caused others to be tried. <A citizen of Nor- 
wich, familiar with the machine used by Bush- 
nell in attempts to blow up the British ship-of- 
war Eagle in New York harbor during the Rev- 
olution, invented a submarine boat in which he 
voyaged to the Ramillies three times under wa- 
ter at the rate of three miles an hour. On his 
third voyage he had nearly completed the task 
of fastening a torpedo, or portable mine, to the 
bottom of the British flag-ship when a screw 
broke and his effort failed. 
ed, but escaped. A daring fisherman of Long 
Island named Penny also made attempts on the 
Ramillies with a torpedo carried in a whale- 
boat; and Hardy was kept continually on the 
alert. So justly fearful was he of these mines 
that he not only kept his skip in motion, but, 
according to Penny, who was a prisoner on 
board the Ramillies for a while, he caused her 
bottom to be swept with a cable every two 
hours, night and day. He finally issued a 
warning to the inhabitants of the coasts that 
if they did not cease that cruel and unheard- 
of warfare he should proceed to destroy their 
towns and desolate their country. Hardy had 
been in the habit of allowing trading vessels to 
pass, the blockade of the Thames being chiefly 
against Decatur’s little squadron; but on the 
morning after the explosion of the Kagée he in- 
formed General Isham, commanding the militia 
at New London, that no vessel should thereafter 
pass without a flag of truce. And at the close 
of August, after Penny’s attempt upon the Ram- 
illies, Hardy wrote to Judge Terry, at South- 
old, from which neighborhood the daring fisher- 
man came, that if the inhabitants of the south 
side of the Island allowed a torpedo-boat to re- 
main another day among them he would ‘‘order 
every house near the shore to be destroyed.” 
The leniency and courtesy extended to the in- 
habitants by Captain Hardy gave him a claim 
to their respectful consideration. No more at- 


He was discover- 
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tempts at destruction by torpedoes were 1 
on the New England coast; but the f 
them kept the British vessels at a respectf 
distance from the harbors, and no doubt say: 
several sea-port towns from destruction. 
Torpedoes were tried further southward. Ey 
couraged by the success off New London, My 
Mix, of the United States navy, attempted 
blow up the British ship Plantagenet, 74, lving 
off Cape Henry, Virginia, in July. The ir 
fernal ,machine was carried out, under coy 
of intense darkness, in a heavy open boat cal 


ed the Chesapeake Avenger, and dropped so as 
to flout down under the ship’s bow. It we 
furnished with clock-work, set to worl 
a spring attached to a gun-lock after a give 
number of minutes. It exploded a few sec- 
onds too soon. A col 
umn of water twenty-five feet in diameter, an 
half luminous with lurid light, was thrown 1 
at least forty feet, with an explosion as ter 
rific as thinder, and producing a concussi 
like the shock of an earthquake. It burst at tl 
crown. The water fell in profusion on the deck 
of the Plantagenet, and in the same moment s} 


SO as 


The scene was awful. 


rolled into the chasm made by the sudden ex- 
pulsion of water, and nearly upset. Torpedoes 
were also placed across the Narrows, below Ne 

York, and at the entrance of the harbor of Port 
land. The British, and their American syn 

pathizers, the disloyal Peace party of that day 
expressed great horror at this mode of warfare, 


| when it was properly retorted that the wanton 


outrages committed by Cockburn and his con 

panions on the defenseless inhabitants of th 
coasts between Havre de Grace and Charleston 
fully justified any mode of warfare against suc 

marauders, and that stratagem in the horrid busi- 
ness of war was always commendable. 

Although Hardy did not execute his threats 
he made the blockade more rigorous than ever, 
and many trading vessels, attempting to evad 
it, were made prizes to the British cruisers. A 
tiny warfare was kept up along the Connecticut 
coast, for whenever a chased vessel was driven 
ashore the inhabitants would turn out to defend 
her. One of these encounters occurred a littl 
west of the light-house, late in the autumn of 
1813. The sloop Rorana was chased ashore by 
three British barges and grounded. Within half 
an hour a throng of people had assembled to res- 
cue her, when the enemy set her on fire and re- 
treated. The Americans attempted to extinguish 
the flames, but a heavy cannonade from the ships 
drove them off. Although many were exposed 
to the cannon-balls on that occasion not one 
was hurt. ‘‘ During the whole war,” says Miss 
Caulkins, the historian of New London, “ not a 
man was killed by the enemy in Connecticut, 
and only one in its waters on the coast.” 

At near the close of June, 1813, the veteran 
colonel of artillery in the regular service, Henry 
Burbeck, who pad been stationed at Newport, 
arrived at New London to take charge of that 
military department. He found the militia, who 
were strongly imbued with the mischievous doc- 
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trine of supreme State sovereignty, unwilling to 
be transferred, in accordance with a late order 
from the Secretary of War, from the service of 
the State to that of the United States. Under | 
instructions from Washington they were all 
promptly dismissed from the service. The peo- 
ple, misconstruing the movement, were alarmed 
ind exasperated. They regarded themselves as 
unwarrantably deprived of their defenders and 
betrayed to the enemy, who might come and 
plunder and destroy to his heart’s content. At 
the same time it was known that Hardy’s fleet 
had been reinforced by the arrival of the Endy- 
mion and Statira, vessels equal in strength io the 
United States and Macedonian. A panic of min- 
gled fear and indignation prevailed, and the 
‘* Peace” demagogues were jubilant; but it was 
quickly allayed by the quick response of the | 
Governor of Connecticut to the invitation of 
Solonel Brrbeck to call out the militia for the 
temporary defense of the menaced town. srig- 
adier-General Williams was appointed to the 
command of them, and the alarm subsided. 
Decatur watched continually during the sum- 
mer and autumn for an opportunity to escape to 
sea with his three vessels; and hoping, as the 
severely cold weather came on, to find the ene- 
my at times somewhat lax in vigilance, he slow- 
ly dropped down the river, and at the beginning | 
of December was anchored in New London har- 
bor opposite Market Wharf. With great secrecy | 
he prepared every thing for sailing. He fixed 
on Sunday evening, the 12th, for making the at- 
tempt to run the blockade. Fortunately for his 
plan the night was very dark, the wind was fa- 
vorable, and the tide served at a convenient 
hour. When all things were in readiness and 
he was about to weigh anchor word came from 
the row-guard of the Macedonian and Hornet 
that signal-lights were burning on both sides of 
the Thames, near its mouth. They were blue 
lights, and Decatur had no doubt of their being 
signals to warn the enemy of his movement, 
which was known in the village that evening. 
Thus exposed by ‘‘ Peace men,” of whom there 
were a few in almost every community— 
men whose devotion to party was greater 
than their love of country—he at once 
abandoned the project, and tried every 
means to discover the betrayers, but with- 
out effect. ‘The Opposition, as a party, 
denied the fact, while others as strongly 
asserted it. In his letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy on the 20th the Commodore 
said, ‘‘ Notwithstanding these signals have 
been repeated, and have been seen by twen- 
ty persons, at least, in this squadron, there 
are men in New London who have the 
hardihood to affect to disbelieve it, and 
the effrontery to avow their disbelief.” 
The whole Federal party, who were tra- 
ditionally opposed to a war with Great 
Britain, were often unfairly compelled to 
bear the odium of actions which justly per- 
tained only to the disloyal ‘‘ Peace” fac- 
tion. ‘They were compelled to do so in 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 163.—B 
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tolus and Nare 


this case; and for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury members of that party were stigmatized 
with the epithet of ‘* Blue-light Federalist.” 
The United States and Macedonian were im- 
prisoned in the Thames during the remainder 
of the war. Not long after his attempt to run 
the blockade Decatur challenged the British 
squadron to a trial of strength, but satisfactory 
arrangements could not be made. His vessels 
remained quietly in New London harbor until 
the spring of 1814, when they were dismantled 
and laid up, about three and a half miles below 
Norwich, and their officers and men made their 
way by land to other ports and engaged actively 
in the service. The Hornet lay at New London 
almost a year longer, when she slipped out of 
the harbor and escaped to New York. 
Intelligence of peace reached New London at 
the middle of February, 1815. Admiral Hotham, 
whose flag-ship was the Superb, then commanded 
the squadron blockading the Thames. On the 
2ist the village was splendidly illuminated. 


| Hotham announced the parole on the Superb to 


be ‘* America,” and the countersign ‘‘ Amity.” 


| The British officers went on shore and mingled 


freely and cordially with the inhabitants. The 
Admiral was received with distinguished court- 


esy, for, like Hardy, he had won and merited 
| esy, for, like Hardy, he had won and merited 


the esteem of the citizens by his gentlemanly 
conduct. He was publicly welcomed by the civil 
authorities. At about the same time the Pac- 
issus, British vessels, came into 
the harbor, bringing Commodore Decatur and 
Lieutenant (now Admiral) W. B. Shubrick, who 





| had been captured in the frigate President. A 


public reception, partaking of the character of a 
ball, was held at the now venerable Court-house, 
to which all the British officers on the coast 
were invited. Several were present. The guests 
were received by Commodores Decatur and Shaw. 


| Soon afterward the blockading squadron ex- 


changed friendly salutes with Fort Trumbull and 
went to sea, and the United States and Macedo- 
nian departed for New York, after an imprison- 
ment of about twenty months. 
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PICTURES OF THE JAPANESE.—IT. RURAL LIFE. 


HE materials for producing a picture of the 

rural life of the Japanese are few and 
scanty. Japan was first practically discovered 
by Europeans, just about a century before the 
first settlement was undertaken on Manhattan 
Island. The existence of a powerful nation 
among the stormy seas had been long known. 
Marco Paolo used to while away the long hours 
of imprisonment by narrating what he had heard 
at the Court of Ghengis Khan of the wonders 

ipangu, and his story, taken down by a 
friend, fell two hundred years later into the 
hands of Columbus, and sent him westward in 
search of new worlds, where was, as he believed, 
‘strange wealth of gold, pearls, and precious 
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stones.”’ But the garrulous Venetian never say 

the Japanese isles. It was not until two and a 
half centuries after that Mendez Pinto, the Princ 

of Liars, trader or pirate as occasion served, was 

driven by stress of weather on the shores of Ja- 

pan. He found the natives quite hospitable and 

disposed to trade, and an arrangement was en- 
tered into by which the Portuguese were to | 

allowed to send a ship every year laden with 

‘‘commodities needed by the Japanese.” Among 

these commodities silks are enumerated, which 

shows that since then considerable changes have 
taken place ia the country, for now silk is the 

leading article of export. This trade lasted 

without interruption for half a century, but con- 

tributed little to our real 

knowledge of the Japanese. 

Not long thereafter Han- 

siro, a Japanese noble, kill- 

ed a man, and fleeing th« 

country took refuge in Goa, 

where he became a Chris- 

tian, and persuaded the 

Portuguese merchants and 

priests to send a trading 

and missionary expedition 

to Japan. This expedition 

is chiefly notable for the 

fact that one of its mem- 

bers was Francis Xavier, 

the ‘* Apostle of the In- 

dies.” They were received 

with open arms, and 

lowed to traverse every por- 

tion of the empire; the 

merchants traded and the 

Jesuits preached without 

If the princes 

were ready to quarre] with 

the traders it was because 

they would not come to 

their ports. The 

of the preachers was some- 

thing marvelous. Indeed 

we doubt whether, since the 

days of the Apostles, sO 

successful a missionary as 

was Xavier ever set forth 

to preach Christianity on 
heathen soil. If we may 
trust the accounts given, 

the seal of miracles was 
put upon his apostleship. 

The gift of tongues also 

was bestowed upon him— 

not the barren gift of utter- 

ing the words of a lan- 

guage which neither he nor 
his hearers understood, 
but the practical gift of 

speaking intelligibly in a 

language which he had nev- 

er learned. Before many 


al- 


hindrance. 


success 
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sy was even sent 
from the Govern- 
ment to the Pope, 
recognizing the 
spiritual authori- 
ty of the Roman 
See. Great was 
the exultation 
throughout Chris- 
tendom. It was 
announced, with 
a little pardonable 
exaggeration, that a nation of thirty millions of 
civilized and intelligent people had been won 
from the heathen. We reserve for another chap- 
ter the account of how this fair fabric was over- 
thrown almost in a day, Christianity trampled 
out, and all intercourse with foreigners, except 
under the narrowest restrictions, annihilated. 
Here we merely note that from the reports of 
these early traders and missionaries almost all 
our knowledge of Japan, until within the last 
five years, has been derived. At intervals in- 
deed of half a century the physicians attached to 
the Dutch factory have put forth books not with- 
out value. But their knowledge of the Japa- 
nese was of the most limited nature. They were 
practically prisoners in Decima, allowed to have 
no intercourse except with the Japanese officials, 
and with women of abandoned character. Every 
four years a mission of tribute-bearers was al- 
lowed to go from Decima to the capital, a dis- 
tance of 850 miles, under a most vigilant and 
ioeuupabe escort. They were shut up in nori- 
mons, very much as though they were caged 
monkeys, and could get hardly a glimpse of even 
the great high-road upon which they were con- 
veyed. They were then brought into a room, 
at one end of which was a screen behind which 
was seated—or supposed to be seated, for they 
never saw him—the Tycoon; here, crouched 





A NIGHT-SCENE IN JAPAN, 





FUSIYAMA, FROM THE SUBURBS OF YEDDO. 


down upon knees and face, they offered their 
presents, after which they returned as they came, 
having seen less of the Japanese people and 
scenery than one would see in traveling on a 
railway train for the same distance. 

During the 225 years since all intercourse 
with foreign nations, with the exception of th« 
Dutch and Chinese, was forbidden, it is believed 
that not a single Japanese left his country, ex- 
cept now and then when a junk was driven out 
to sea by storm and cast upon foreign shores 
and these were subject to execution if they re- 
turned, and strangers shipwrecked on their in- 
hospitable coasts were put to death. Of a peo- 
ple thus shut up no reliable accounts could b 
given. 

The opening of Japan is only partial, even by 
the terms of the treaties concluded during the 
last five years. By these, three ports were opened 
at once to foreign commerce, and two more weré¢ 
to be added in two and three years. Foreign resi- 
dents were to be allowed to go any where within 
10 ri—about 25 miles—from these ports, only the 
residents of Kanagawa, could go but 10 miles in 
the direction of Yeddo, some 20 miles distant. 
The members of the legations were the only for- 
eigners allowed to reside in the capital, the ugh 
they assumed the right, which was tacitly con- 
ceded, of inviting their count trymen to visit them. 
The foreign min- 
isters were to have 
the right of unre- 
stricted travel in 
every part of the 
empire. Mr. Al- 
cock made two 
trips into the in- 
terior. One of 
these was to Fusi- 
yama, ‘the Match- 
less Mountain,” 
whose steep cone 
rises to the height 
of 14,000 feet, in 
full view from 
Yeddo, at a dis- 
tance of 80 miles 
The other was a 
still longer one 
from the port of 
Nagasaki, across 
the islands of Kiu- 
su and Niphon, the 
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largest of the Jap- 
anese group, and 
along the narrow 
sea which separate 
them. The whok 
distance was about 
850 miles, of which 
about 600 were by 
land. The observ- 
ations which he 
hoped to make dur- 
ing this journey, 
rhich lasted a 
month, were al- 
most nullified by 
the interpretation 
put upon the priv- 
ilege of travel ac- 
corded by th 
treaty. The Dai 
mios through whose 
territories he pass- 
ed affirmed that th: 
authority of the Ty- 
coon extended only) 
over the environs VILLAGE AQUEDUCT. 
of Yeddo and the 
great highway of the empire; and that he had | town curtains and barricades were not unfré 
no right to allow foreigners to travel at will quently put up, shutting out any view of th 
through their dominions. Hence he was obliged | streets. 
to keep the highway, and in passing through a Hence practically all our modern knowledge 
of the country life of the Japanes 
is restricted to a space of twenty- 
five miles on each side of Yeddo 
and the three ports of Kanagawa, 
Nagasaki, and Hakodadi, with suc! 
incidental glimpses as could be 
gained in coasting along the shores 
and in traversing the great highway, 
supplemented by the pictures whic 
native artists give of the occupations 
and habits of the people. 
The population of Japan is wholl) 
a matter of conjecture. If there is 
any official census foreigners have no 
means of access to it. It is vague- 
ly estimated at from 20,000,000 to 
40,000,000. Sut at all events the 
population is dense, compared not 
merely with that of America, but of 
Europe. Shut out for ages from 
all foreign commerce, and their 
mode of life requiring but few man- 
ufactured articles, the culture of the 
soil is of necessity the main employ 
ment of the Japanese. The nu 
merous retainers of the Daimi 
must, in the ultimate analysis, b 
found to draw their subsistence fron 
the labors of the agriculturists. A 
large cities exist, and as there ar 
no means of transport except ani 
mals of burden, biped or quadruped, 
the supplies for these cities must b 
drawn wholly from their own im- 
PEASANTS RETURNING FROM LABOR mediate neighborhood. London or 
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New York can draw its daily food 
from a thousand or ten thousand 
miles. Yeddo, half-way in popula- 
tion between these, must be fed from 
a circuit of fifty miles. This is suf- 
ficient to show, even in the absence 
of direct proof, that agriculture must 
have reached a high development in 
Japan. What we might thus assume 
@ priori is abun ly proved by all 
writers who have W®en able to give 
us any positive information on the 
subject. 

Thunberg, writing a century ago, 
says: ‘* One sees here the surface of 
the earth cultivated all over the coun- 
try, and most of the mountains and 
hills up to their very tops. Every 
spot of ground is made use of either 
for corn-fields or else for plantations 
of esculent-rooted vegetables, which 
is the reason that the whole country 
is very thickly inhabited and popu- 
lous, and can without difficulty give 
maintenance to all its innumerable 
inhabitants.” 

Sir Rutherford Alcock gives us 
many pictures of agricultural life, 
drawn from his own observations. 
This, taken from his account of his 
journey to Fusiyama, may serve as 
a sample: ‘‘ We crossed a broad val- 


ley beautifully diversified with clumps of trees, | 


hedgerows, and winding rivulets. Nothing 
could be richer than the soil or the teeming va- 
riety of its produce. The whole plain was sur- 


rounded by an amphitheatre of cultivated hills, | 


and beyond were mountains stretching higher 
and farther, with a shaggy mantle of scrub and 
pine. Little snug-looking hamlets and home- 
steads were nestled among the trees or under the 
hills, and here and there the park-walls and 
glimpses of the avenues leading to the Daimios’ 
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FISHERMAN RETURNING HOME. 


country residences appeared. Much has been 
heard of the despotic sway of the feudal lords, 
and the oppression under which all the laboring 
classes toil and groan; but it is impossible t 
traverse these well-cultivated valleys, and mark 
the happy, contented, and well-to-do-looking 
populations which have their home amidst so 
much plenty, and believe we see a land entirely 
tyrant-ridden, and impoverished by exactions. 
| On the contrary, the impression is irresistibly 
| borne in upon the mind that Europe can not 
show a happier or better-fed 
peasantry, or a climate and 
soil so genial or bountiful in 
its gifts.” 

All writers upon Japan 
speak glowingly upon the 
charms of the region which 
they have been allowed to 
visit. The culture is of the 
highest order, and there is 
almost an excess of orna- 
mentation. Now in a pure- 
ly agricultural community 
every thing ornamental rep- 
resents the excess of produc- 
tion over the actual wants 
of the producing population. 
Food, shelter, and clothing 
must first be supplied; then 
come ornament and grace. 

Sir Rutherford gives the 
following picture of the region 
around Yokahama: ‘‘ The 
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tall, well-kept hedges and fences are thickly cov- 
ered, cut, and trimmed in the Dutch manner of 
gardening (a fashion which there is little doubt, 
I think, was introduced into Europe from Ja- 
pan). And how admirably they are planted and 
trimmed! Nowhere out of England can such 
hedges be seen, and not in the British Isles 
such variety. Here is a low hedge, or border 
rather, made of the tea-plant, two or three bush- 
es deep, and growing about three feet high, not 
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ROLLING IN SEED. 


unlike the ordinary flowering camelia, 
of which it is a species. Now we hav 
come to an inclosure fenced in with nec 
tarines, and there is a hedge of pome- 
Inside a tall orange-tree is 
laden with its golden fruit; and stran- 
a cherry-tree in full blossom, 
this 25th day of November. Oh, happy 
land and pleasant country—that is, whe 


granate. 


ger still, 


no Daimios or officials intrude their pres- 


ence, which mars all.” 

Sir Rutherford, as a true Briton, can 
not concede that any other country can quite 
equal the hedge-rows, the special rural glory 
of his native island. But Mr. Robert Fortune, 
who went to Japan especially to procure new 
ornamental plants, gives the palm to Japan. 
He says: ‘* Never in my wanderings in any oth- 
er country did I meet with such charming lanes. 
Sometimes they reminded me of what I had 
met with in some of the country districts of 
England; but I was compelled, notwithstand- 

ing early prejudices, 
to admit that 
thing in England 
even could be com- 
pared with them. 
Large avenues and 


no- 


groves of pines were 
frequently met with, 
fringing the 
and affording most 
delicious shade from 
the sun. Now and 
then magnificent 
hedges ob- 
served, composed of 
evergreen oaks and 
other evergreens. 
These were kept 
carefully clipped, 
and in some in- 
stances they were 
trained to a great 
height, reminding 
one of those high 
hedges of holly and 
yew which may fre- 
quently be met with 


roads 


were 
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BRINGING HOME GRAIN, SEPARATING THE GRAIN, 


in the parks of our English nooility. Every | course, the fertility of the land has remained un- 
where the cottages and farm-houses had a neat | diminished for centuries. The Japanese peas- 
and clean appearance, such as I had never ob- | ant has learned that every plant abstracts some 
served in any other part of the East. The} elements from the soil; a small part of these 
scene was always changing, and always beauti- | are restored by the atmosphere and the rain; 
ful—hill and valley, broad roads and shaded | the rest he must himself replace. Not to put 
lanes, houses and gardens, with a people indus-| too fine a point on it, he has mastered the sci- 
trious, but unoppressed with toil, and apparent- ence and art of manuring. His religion for- 
ly happy and contented.” And again: “ A re-| bidding the use of flesh as food, and the nature 
markable feature in the Japanese character is | of the country restricting the use of animals of 
that, even to the lowest classes, all have an in-| burden and draught within the narrowest lim- 
herent love for flowers, and find ia the cultiva- | its, man is practically the only eating creature, 
tion of a few pet plants an endless source of | and therefore the only manure producer in Ja 
recreation and unalloyed pleasure. If it be one | pan; and we need not wonder that the greatest 
of the tests of a high state of civilization among | care should be taken in gathering and applying 
a people, the lower orders among the Japanese | his excrements. Sir Rutherford Alcock gives 
come out in a most favorable light when con- | many curious bits of information upon this sub- 
trasted with the same classes among ourselves.” | ject; but for directness and simplicity of state- 

Baron Liebig affirms that the agricultural} ment commend us to Doctor Maron, who was 
system of the Japanese is superior to that of | sent by the Prussian Government to investigate 
any other people. As pursued in England, it} and report upon Japanese husbandry. In or- 
would long ago have exhausted the productive | der to present a correct idea of Rural Life in 
powers of the soil were it not for imported ma-| Japan we must devote a paragraph to this un- 
nures; whereas in Japan, without any such re- | savory but most important subject. 

The ‘‘cabinet” of 
a Japanese farmer is 
one of the most es- 
sential parts of his 
house. No room is 
more nicely papered, 
or painted and var- 
nished. The depos- 
its are received into 
a large vessel sunk 
below the floor, pro- 
vided with handles for 
removing it. When 
this is full it is taken 
out and emptied into 
a huge earthen pot 
let down nearly to the 
brim into the ground. 
THEESHING. Water is added, and 
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the whole is stirred 
and worked up till it 
becomes a mass of 
pap; fermentation sets 
in, the solid contents 
subside, and the wa- 
terevaporates. This 
process is repeated 
every time fresh ma- 
terials are added, un- 
til the cask is fall. 
The whole is then 
thoroughly mixed 
once more, and left 
till it is required for 
use. Notsatisfied with 
the domestic supply 
yf this precious ma- 
terial, the Japanese 
farmer places along 
the roadside pots sunk 
in the ground, with 
inscriptions the precise reverse of our ‘‘ Commit | 
no Nuisance ;” and the contributions of benevo- 
lent travelers form no inconsiderable addition to 
the home stock. The night-soil of the cities is 
almost wholly saved. The conveyances which 
bring in supplies take back an equivalent in the 
shape of the remains of what has served its pur- 
pose as food, and the unavoidable waste is more 
than compensated by that derived from fish, 
which enters largely into consumption. Thus 
Yeddo, instead of exhausting the narrow region 
from which it is fed actually increases its fertil- 
ity. Our own great cities apparently do the 
same; but it is at the expense of the distant 
regions from which their supplies are mainly 
drawn. Every bushel of grain, every pound of 
meat which is sent from Illinois or Ohio te New 
York and Boston, is so much abstracted from the 
total capacity of the soil, which, rich as it is, 
must under our system of agriculture be in time | 
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exhausted. London and Paris and New York 
are eating up the Valley of the Mississippi, the 
shores of the Baltic, and the Steppes of Russia 
The subject is a vast one, which is now attract- 
ing the attention of European savans. To it 
Liebig has devoted his last work, the summatior 
of his life-long labors. We shall in course of 
time, in spite of our vast untilled territory, be 
called upon to consider it. 

We have reproduced from Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock’s work a series of Japanese pictures, which 
present some of the most striking aspects of 
Japanese rural life. In one a peasant and his 
wife are returning at evening from their work. 
The husband carries suspended from a neck- 
yoke a couple of huge tubs which he had evi- 
dently borne out in the morning full of unsavory 
fertilizing matter, while the wife trudges con- 
tentedly along by his side, burdened only with 
a small tea-kettle. This would indicate that 
the common people have 
so far advanced in civil- 
ization that the stronger 
sex take upon them- 
selves the hard labor of 
life. Thispleasing idea 
is somewhat marred by 
® companion picture, 
representing a fisher- 
man and his family re- 
turning home. [J ater- 
familias burdened 
only with his light rod 
and bait-bag, while his 
spouse balances upon 
her head the basket con- 
taining the spoils of the 
day, steadying it with 
one hand, the other sup- 
porting the youngest 
hope of the family; a 
half-grown lad, who 
might have been better 
employed in helping his 


is 
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THE PEASANT'’8 LUXURY. 


mother, drags along a tortoise which he has 
caught upon the shore. These two pictures tell 
us that in Japan, as elsewhere, the cultivators of 
the soil are farther advanced in culture than any 
other portion of the peasantry. Another pic- 
ture represents a farmer dipping up manure from 
the common receptacle; by two or three firm 
strokes of his pencil, the artist shows that the 
fumes of the compost are too strong even for the 
practiced olfactories of the farmer. Then we 
have an economical method of spreading the 
liquid manure over a field. The farmer has at- 
tached one end of a strong cord to a tree, hold- 
ing the other in his hand; a bucket is ingenious- 
ly slung to this cord, and as he walks around he 
flings the contents upon the crop; the tree prac- 
tically does the work of a man. Another pic- 
ture shows him pressing down the seed with an 
ordinary garden-roller. Another shows an in- 
genious manner of 
keeping off the birds, 
by means of a series 
of cords stretching 
from a central pole 
to the extremities 
of the small field; 
the cords bear sun- 
dry shining objects, 
which the winged 
depredators will con- 
sider to be formida- 
ble. The face of 
the well-to-do pro- 
prietor is precisely 
that of John Bull as 
depicted by Punch ; 
put the figure into a 
beb-tail coat, tights 
and top-boots, and 
the resemblance 
would be perfect. 
Another picture rep- 
resents a peasant 
toting home a load 
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of grain. Another shows a carding-machine, 
for separating the heads of grain from the stalk ; 
and still another presents a threshing scene, 
| where flails precisely like our own are used. 

| Though the Japanese are clothed mainly in cot- 

ton there appear to be no manufactories, in our 
sense of the word. ‘The native artist gives us 
| Sketches of the household manner of preparing 
| this material. And, finally, we have the peas- 
| ant’s luxury of a thorough shampooing of his 
| half-shaven skull, after the day’s work is done. 
Japan, from its climate and soil, is wonder- 
fully adapted to be the home of a frugal and in- 
| dustrious people. Yeddo, being almost in the 
| centre of the empire, presents a fair mean be- 
|tween the extremes of the north and south. 
| Here, in July and August, the hottest months 
of the year, the highest temperature in 1860 was 
| 92°; the lowest, 63°. In January and February, 
} 





the coldest months, it ranged from 18° to 59°. 
The heat of the summer months is tempered by 
sea-breezes, and the cold of winter is bracing. 
The spring is delightful until the middle of May, 
when the rains commence, and last a month. 
When the heats of summer are over another 
pleasant season sets in, not unlike our Indian 
Summer: for weeks together the sun will rise, 
run his course, and set in a sky on which not a 
cloud has appeared. Frequently, however, this 
promise of a fair day is broken by a furious hur- 
ricane, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and 
wrecking many a goodly vessel. Japan is the 
land of sudden tempests and earthquakes. 

The land is of voleanic origin, and the entire 
surface belongs to the tufa and diluvian forma- 
tion. The whole country is intersected with a 
fine net-work of hills, rising high enough to fur- 
nish a temperate climate, while the valleys be- 
low present that of the northern tropics, cover- 
ing the ground with a rich profusion of rice, 
cotton, yams, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. In- 
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numerable footpaths 
wind up the hill-sides, 
so that almost every 
where in a few hours 
one can pass from the 
region of cotton tothat 
of pines. The soil on 
the hills consists of a 
fine clay, that of the 
valleys isa deep, loose, 
black mould. The 
hill-sides abound in 
springs, fed by the 
copious rain-falls, of 
which the thrifty Jap- 
take the ut- 
mostadvantage. The 
wheat crop is ready 
for harvest just be- 
fore the rainy season 
begins. To-day you 
will see a field yellow with ripened grain. Ina 
week this will have been harvested, and the 
whole aspect of the plot is changed. Half of 
the field is dug down a foot, the soil being 
thrown up on the other half. Water is skillful- 
ly let into this lower half, converting it into a 
swamp; and here the farmer and his family, up 
to their knees in the soft ooze, are setting out 
rice plants. The seed soaked in liquid manure, 
sown only a week before, has germinated, and 
the plants are now ready for setting out. The 
rains, which would have been fatal to the wheat, 
barley, and rape, give life and vigor to the rice 
and sweet potatoes. The tea-plant also, which 
has just had its first picking, revives in the moist 
air, and is enabled to furnish a second supply 
of leaves. When the excessive moisture is no 
longer needed the rains cease, the hot summer 
sun hastens forward the process of ripening, 
and the clear warm autumn enables the farmer 
to gather the abundant harvest. The Japanese 
farmer takes such wise advantage of the genial 
climate and fertile soil, that we have no record 


anese 


that the couniry has for centuries been visited | 
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STARTING FOR FUSIYAMA 
by a famine such as those which periodically 
desolate India and China. Give him a supply 
of manure, and he will produce a constant su 
cession of crops. If his supply of this is scanty 
he lets part of his field lie fallow or grow uy] 
with brushwood. The cardinal principle of his 
husbandry is never to put a crop into the groun 
unless he has manure enough to supply the ele- 
ments needed for that crop, without impairing 
the future capacities of the field. This explains 
a fact frequently noticed by Alcock, that every 
where, except in the immediate vicinity of Yed- 
do, untilled fields and patches of brush were t 
be seen. He could not reconcile this with th« 
density of the population and the apparent plenty 
in which they lived. But Maron, better versed 
in the laws of husbandry, shows that herein lie: 
the secret by which that dense population has 
been maintained from century to century, whil: 
in a hundred years a large part of Virginia, th 
Carolinas, and Georgia, producing almost the 
same crops, has been reduced to the condition 
of a worn-out country. 
A considerable portion of the details here 
given is drawn from Sir 
Rutherford Alcock’s ac- 
count of his trip to Fu- 
siyama, which lasted a 
month. Such a jour- 
ney in Japan is n 
slight undertaking. Th« 
mountain can only be as- 
cended in July and Au- 
gust, and during these 
months it is a great re- 
sort for pilgrims of the 
common classes. The of- 
ficials endeavored to dis- 
suade the Minister from 
theexpedition. It would 
be dangerous, they said; 
a great celebration was 
to come off, and there 
would be many drunk- 
en Lonins about; then 
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the mountain sometimes burst out into eruption, | 
destroying every thing; and, moreover, it was 
quite inconsistent with the dignity of the Em- 
bassador to mingle, as he would be obliged to do, 
with the masses; and so on through a series of 
ingenious though contradictory objections. But 
Sir Rutherford was firm, and the authorities | 
yielded. Then they almost overwhelmed him | 
with the escort, which they declared to be ab- | 
solutely necessary. There was a vice-governor, | 
with umbrella carrier and spear-bearers; four | 


two-sworded officials, each with an ometsky—that | coast, crossing here and there a peninsula. 
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is, a nominal assistant, but real spy, each of 
whom must have his norimon, with bearers and 
attendants; then the foreigners, eight in num- 
ber, must have their own attendants. All told, 
the party numbered over a hundred, requiring a 
large train of baggage horses. These, as they 
at last filed away, commenced a regular stam- 
pede, which boded no good to any thing break- 


| able which was comprised in their burdens. 


For the first fifty miles their route was by the 
tocado, or great high-road, which skirts the 
By 
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this road all the great Daimios from the south 
make their yearly approach to the capital, often 
with thousands of attendants. Their daily jour- 
ney is about fifteen miles, and at each stopping- 
place are a number of hongens or caravansaries 
reserved for their especial use. These are kept 


by some retainer of the lord of the district. 


[hey are spacious and clean, but wholly de- 
void of furniture. The host makes his appear- 
ance in full dress, and, prostrating himself on 
the ground, felicitates himself on the arrival of 
his distinguished guests, begging them to ac- 
cept a little fruit, a few grapes, or a parcel of 
eggs, and to favor him with their orders, <A 
plenty of bathing conveniences, a pleasant little 
garden, and cleanly-matted floors are common 
to all of these establishments. The road passes 
through the mountain pass of Hakoni, which is 
strictly guarded to prevent any fire-arms from 
being carried to the capital, or the wife or chil- 
dren of any Daimio from escaping with him 
when he returns to his dominions after his six 
months’ compulsory residence. The entrance 
of such a party of foreigners was a 
great event in all the towns through 
which they passed. Every living 
thing seemed to turn out to gaze upon 
them. The streets were blocked up 
by such a waving sea of heads that a 
passage through seemed to be out of 
the question. But no sooner had the 
Yaconin reached within a few steps of 
the foremost rank than he waved his 
fan and uttered the single word Shi- 
taniro, “ Down !” when, as if by magic, 
every perso’. in the crowd seemed to 
collapse ini half his former bulk; 
heads dropping, and bodies somehow 
vanishing behind the legs of the own- 
ers, and a wide path was opened at 


| 
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once. ‘* During the two days,” says Sir Rut! 


erford, ‘‘which brought us to the foot of the 
Hakoni range of mountains, rising some 60(\ 
| feet above the level of the sea, nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the road. General); 

| fine avenue of smooth gravel led through a suc- 
| cession of fertile plains and valleys, where t! 

buckwheat, millet, and rice were all 
| promise of a rich harvest. <A fruitful 
fine climate, and an industrious people ma 

a list which seems to contain nearly all that 
can be desired for any country, in the way of 
material prosperity, unless it be a good Gover 

ment.” The experiences of foreigners with 1} 

Japanese Government has been any thing bu: 
favorable; but if the general condition of t) 

people is fairly represented by that portion 


givir 


sol 


| which has come under the observation of tr: 


| 


elers, we must admit that the Government, bad 
as it may be in theory, works well in practice. 
The road for seven leagues runs through th: 


| mountain passes of Hakoni, and a rough road it 
| 


| 


| winding through cultivated fields. 


| is. The scenery is beautiful, though hardly 
| grand—high wooded hills covered with 


fresh green valleys, with a brawling 


pine s, 
strean 
Then it de- 
scends to the plain, passing through a fertil 
country with populous towns at a league apart 
As the cavalcade approached the dominion of 
each seigneur it was met at the distance of 

mile or two by an escort to conduct the tray- 
elers to their quarters. The real design of this 
apparent guard of honor was, however, to pre- 
vent the foreigners from leaving the Seaport} 
high-road. The route to Fusiyama at last turns 
off from the tocado, and in due time brings th 
pilgrim to Mouriyama, the last inhabited place, 
where great preparations had been made to re- 
ceive the strangers. They were lodged in 

temple, the inner shrine of which had been 
screened off into two parts, so as to give the 
minister a separate room, and the chief priest 
was so profoundly impressed with the dignity 
of his guests that they began to doubt whether 
he would ever rise from his prostrations. Extra 
bath accommodations had been provided. A 
Japanese bathing-tub presents many economical 
advantages over our own. It is oval in shape. 
about four feet deep, and just long enough to 
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allow a man to sit down with his knees close to 


his chest. The body of the bather fills nearly 
the whole space, so that little water is required. 
In some there is a copper tube fixed at one end, 
with a grating at the bottom, forming a sort of 
miniature furnace. Into this a little charcoal 
is placed, and in an hour a hot bath is ready at 
no trouble or expense beyond the mere cost of 
the handful of charcoal. Such a bathing ap- 
paratus would be of inestimable use in the sick 






room of many a country household, where to 
provide a hot bath is no small labor. 

The ascent of Fusiyama, although it is twic: 
the height of any peak in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, involves no very seriou: 
difficulty or danger—none at least which an Al- 
pine tourist would consider worth mentioning 
At 
first the traveler passes through waving field: 
of corn; then comes a belt of rank grass ; 


The ascent and descent occupy two days. 


then 
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a girdle of forest—first oaks and pines, large at | 
first, but gradually diminishing in size; then 
beeches and birches; then mosses; and at last 


only bald naked rocks. At intervals of a couple 
of miles are little huts, partly dug out of the 
rocks and roofed over, for the accommodation 
of pilgrims. Within two hundred feet of the 
summit yawns a huge crater some 1100 yards 
long, 600 broad, and 350 deep. The volcano 
has long been extinct, the latest eruption havy- 
ing occurred in 1707. The Japanese say that 


FUSIYAMA, 


Fusiyama was thrown up to its full height, of 
14,177 feet, in a single night, and that a lake as 
large and deep was at the same time formed at 
Miaco, nearly 200 miles distant. The ascent 
of the mountain occupied eight hours; and after 
spending two nights on the summit the travel- 
ers returned. They were fortunate in the time, 
the two days thus spent being the only fine ones 
of the season. Snow was found only in patches 
here and there; but on their return to Yeddo, 
three weeks later, the whole summit had put on 
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its winter garb. During those two 
days a furious typhoon was raging 
at Yeddo, which the natives were 
reported to have looked upon as 
a sign of the wrath of the deities 
at this profanation of their stormy 
home. Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
however, believes that this was a 
foreign invention; he could find no 
trace of such a feeling among the 
Japanese; and it is certain that 
the bonzes of the temples, among 
whom it would most likely mani- 
fest itself, never showed the least 
token that they considered the visit 
to the sacred mountain as an in- 
trusion or desecration ; on the con- 
trary, they vied with each other in 
hospitality to the tourists. 

The richest proprietor of the dis- 
trict through which they passed 
was named Agawa Farozayamang, 
and he isnota Daimio. ‘*Wewere 
told,” says Alcock, “that he had 
refused to be ennobled, that he 
might escape the penance of a year- 
ly visit to Yeddo, with other burdens. 
One could not but approve his taste ; 
and as I passed the gates that led up 
to his house, between a double row 
of noble pine-trees, I thought he 
might easily find much in his coun- 
try life to compensate him for the barren honors 
and burdensome dignities which the Tycoon has 
in his gift, and figured to myself an existence 
not unlike that of a wealthy landholder in En- 
gland, whose pleasure it is to spend his days on 
his own estates and among his tenants.” This 
instance, which we can hardly suppose to be an 
isolated one, indicates the existence of a class 
whose presence has not heretofore been suspect- 
ed in Japan—gentlemen of large estates, wholly 
distinct from the lordly Daimios and their tru- 
-ulent retainers. 

Returning from Fusiyama Sir Rutherford 
spent three weeks at Atami, a little fishing and 
bathing place on the coast, somewhat noted for 
its manufactures of paper and of wooden cups, 
platters, and toys. These are turned from various 
fragrant or ornamental woods, the growth of the 
surrounding hills. The workmanship is excel- 
lent, though executed by the simplest instru- 
ments. The lathe is an upright spindle, turned 
by a boy with two straps, which he pulls altern- 
ately. The article is fixed to this spindle, the 
workman giving the last polish to the varnish 
by his fingers and a little whiting. Women 
sit at the cottage doors weaving cotton in a 
primitive loom. The fishermen go down to the 
bay and return laden with the finny spoils, the 
visitor sometimes participating in the sport. 

The strangers were accommodated in the prin- 
cipal bathing house, usually reserved fo Daimios 
and their families. There were halt a dozen 
large baths filled from the hot sulphur springs. 
The apartments were of good size, opening upon 
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a pretty garden. A broad flight of steps led uy 
to the rooms on the first floor, with a balcony 
commanding a beautiful view of the sea. Thx 
inhabitants were kind and courteous to the stran- 
gers. A favorite Scotch terrier of Sir Ruther- 
ford having died was buried in the garden, the 
proprietor helping to dig his grave; a group of 
assistants of all ranks gathered around with 
sorrowful faces ; the priest of the temple brought 
water and incense-sticks, and placed a rough 
tombstone at the head of the grave. Atami, 
where no foreigner had ever before set foot, 
seems to be almost a counterpart of a thousand 
quiet sea-side resorts in Europe and America. 
At Atami Sir Rutherford saw the whole pro- 
cess of paper manufacture as practiced by the 
Japanese. ‘The peculiarity is that it is made 
wholly from the bark of trees. In toughness it 
exceeds any thing produced in Europe. Even 
the finer sorts cap hardly be torn; the stronger 
ones defy every effort. The Japanese use paper 
for many purposes for which we employ clot! 
and other materials. They use it for the sliding 
partitions of their houses, for handkerchiefs, and 
for over-garments; twisted together, it forms 
the only cords in common use, and so on almost 
indefinitely. The varieties are numerous; Sir 
Rutherford sent samples of sixty-seven different 
kinds to the London Exhibition. Three several 
kinds of bark are used at Atami. ‘The first, 
which forms the foundation, is produced by a 
shrub; this is stripped off, dried, steeped in 
water, the outer rind scraped off; then boiled in 
ley until soft, when it is beaten to a pulp with 
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clubs. The bark 
of a large tree, 
treated in the 
same way, is 
added to give 
toughness, and a 
third kind for siz- 
ing. The pulp 
is spread over 
frames of mat- 
ting, very like 
the wire frames 
used for our 
hand-made pa- 
per, and answer- 
ing precisely the 
same purpose.— 
it is made about 
the size of our 
large letter-pa- 
per, and is sold 
at six cash, about 
one-eighth of a 
cent a sheet.— 
For bank-notes, JAPANESE JUNKS 
especially, Japa- ° 
nese paper would appear to be preferable to any | thence by water through the inland sea t 
produced in America or Europe. Osaca, the chief sea-port on Niphon, and across 
In the spring of 1860 Mr. Alcock, who had | that island to Yeddo. He was accompanied by 
made a voyage to China, returned to Japan, | Mr. De Witt, the head of the Dutch Mission 
landing at Nagasaki, the most northern of the | The nine days’ journey across Kiusu presente: 
open ports. From thence he proposed to make | the same general features as were observed it 
an overland journey across the Island of Kiusu, | the trip to Fusiyama. The soil, however, is 
poorer, and the face of the coun- 
try rather rocky; the inhabitants 
were consequently less prosper- 
ous. Still, says Sir Rutherford, 
we continually met with ‘ well- 
cultivated valleys, winding among 
the hills, which were graced with 
terraces stretching far up toward 
their summits, wherever a scanty 
soil could be found or carried, 
with a favorable aspect for the 
crops. We traversed some wild- 
looking passes, where hill and 
rock seemed tumbled in chaotic 
confusion from their volcanic 
beds. Frequent glimpses were 
caught of the sea-coast and bays, 
from which the road seldom 
strays very far inland. Pretty 
hamlets and clumps of fine trees 
were rarely wanting; and if the 
villages looked poor, and the 
peasant’s home (bare of furniture 
at all times) more than usually 
void of comfort, yet all the peo- 
ple looked as if they had not only 
a roof to cover them, but rice t 
at, which is more than can be 
said of our populations in Eu- 
rope.” 
Under the guise of a guard of 
honor, they were always accom- 
HELM OF JUNK. panied by some armed retain- 











ers of each Daimio through 
whose dominions they pass- 
ed; the real object being to 
keep them upon the high- 
road. One day, in passing 
through the domains of the 
Prince of Fizen, they came 
close to a coal-mine, within 
a hundred yards of the road. 
A temporary barricade had 
been put up across the side- 
road which led to the mine. 
They went round this, and 
were going toward the mine, 
when the guards shouted to 
them to come back; their 
vociferations were disregard- 
ed, and they hesitated to pro- 
ceed to actual violence. So 
the travelers reached the 
mouth of the mine, which is 
the one from which the for- 
eign steamers are mainly sup- 
plied with coal. It is of poor 
quality, and badly worked. 
A similar scene was enacted 
whenever they attempted to 
turn aside to see any object 
of interest. 

Having crossed Kiusu, 
they embarked on board a 
junk, upon which they voy- 
aged 250 miles along the Su- 
onada Sea, which separates 
Kiusu from Niphon. <A Jap- 
anese junk is very like a Chi- 
nese one. 


PICTURES OF THE 





JAPANESE. 


STEERSMAN AND MATE. 





The poop rises at an abrupt angle | such a steep and slippery inclined plane is a 


of 50 degrees from the main-deck to the stern.| mystery. One of the servants slipped, and 


How the sailors manage to keep their feet on| rolled down to the lower regions, breaking his 


SAILORS AT DINNER. 
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ribs. The Japanese 
along the coast are a 
sea-going race, but 
the landsmen, like 
almost ali Orientals, 
have a horror of the 
sea, and never travel 
by water where they 
can go by land.— 
When the Embassa- 
dors were appointed 
for England, their 
first inquiry was for 
a remedy against 
sea-sickness; and 
when, not long after 
their embarkation, 
the natural conse- 
quencesensued, they 
were vociferous in 
their expressions of 
wonder that the En- 
ropeans, who spent 
so much of their 
time on ship-board, 
had never, with all 
their wisdom, found 








—" 








out any specific against the illness which made 


them so miserable, 

The above illustration gives a better idea of 
the general aspects of ‘‘ Village Life in Japan” 
than could be conveyed by a score of pages of 
mere description. It shows the style of archi- 
tecture on the road-side, with the women beating 
out their corn by vigorously wielding the most 
primitive of tlails. 
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The travelers left their junk at Hiogo, the 
shipping port of Osaca, which is the great centre 
of trade in Japan. This is a most important 
place. It is to Yeddo what Liverpool is to Lon- 
don or Havre to Paris; but the pictures of life 
there are essentially the same as those of Yeddo. 
They wished to visit Miaco, the residence of the 
Mikado; but this for some special reason was 
highly objectionable to the authorities, who 





' 
PICTURES OF THE JAPANESE. 


trumped up all sorts 

if obstacles. First 

was the disturbed con- 

lition of the country. 

Lonins, or outlaws, 

were about, ready for 

mischief: acouple had 

ictually been seized. 

Then as a finality, 

when every thing else 

had been exhausted, 

the foreigners were 

told, as a great state 

secret, that there were 

negotiations going on 

for a marriage be- 

tween the Tycoon ant 

a daughter of the Mi- 

kado, which would 

heal some grave dif- 

ferences in the coun- 

cils of the Empire; 

and that the presence 

of foreigners would 

tend to prevent this THE CASTLE OF OSACA 

lesirable consumma- 

tion. The reason of this does not appear to have | dynasty have inhabited it. This, at least, the 

been quite clear to the British and Dutch min- | ministers thought they might visit; not so th 

isters; but they consented to be ruled by the Japanese escort, who contrived a series of in- 

wishes of the officials, and so avoided Miaco. | genious pretexts to balk their wishes. How- 

The mysteries of the court of the ‘‘ Spiritual | ever, when the stay at Osaca was over, and the 

Emperor” remain untold for the present. strangers were fairly on the way to Yeddo, th 
Not far from Osaca is a castle of the Tycoon, | escort took a circuitous route which gave a view 

reputed to be the finest of the five belonging to of the outer walls of the castle, which we her 

him, though it appears that none of the present reproduce. It is a favorable specimen of the 





castle of a Japanese Daimio. In 
general these may be described as 
consisting of a moat surrounded 
by a wall, generally built of mud 
intersected by layers of tiles, and 
plastered over, sometimes wit! 
parapets and loopholed for mus- 
ketry. Ifthe lord is one of great 
pretensions, the walls will be 
flanked by turrets, and something 
like a pagoda of two or thre¢ 
stories will rise above the dead 
level of the other roofs. 

Some odd and characteristic in- 
cidents marked the journey across 
Niphon. Now and then the trav- 
elers would go over the ground 
which had just been traversed by 
the cortége of a great Daimio; 
and then for miles there would be 
piles of little sand-heaps by th 
way-side, signifying that the road 
had been freshly swept and sanded 
in his honor. At the entrance of 
every hongen, or inn, a mound of 
sand is piled up on each side, wher 
a visitor of rank is expected, sig 
nifying that the place has beer 
freshly swept and garnished for his 
reception. At intervals they met 

OARRYING THE MAILS. a man stripped to his loin-cloth. 
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with a packet fastened to a pole over his shoul- 


der, for whom every one made way, and who 


never paid the least attention to any one. He 
was ‘‘an Imperial Express,” carrying dispatches 
to the Government at Miaco. These express- 
men are relieved at short intervals; and by their 
means a dispatch is carried from Nagasaki to 
Yeddo, 850 miles, in nine days. The whole 
journey by land and water, from Nagasaki to 
Yeddo, occupied just thirty-two days, being the 
longest trip which any foreigner has yet made 
in the Empire of Japan. 


CAP-AND-BELLS. 


A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 





_> - — 


CHAPTER III. 


“a H dear! how can you remain in this hor- 

rid close place ?” were the precise words 
Miss Gossimer addressed to her friend, when a few 
complimentary inquiries had been made, and a 
glass of water tasted and made mouths over by 
the new-comers; when, in short, time had been 
allowed to glance around, and feel assured that 
the contracted area of the well-house was not 
suited to exhibit either the thirteen flounces or 
the wearer’s graces. 

‘Why, we found it pleasant, I think,” Miss 
Florence returned, smiling; for Miss Charlotte 
Georgina’s tactics were, unhappily, transparent 
to those who had long enjoyed her intimacy. 
‘* But it is cool enough now for our afternoon 
ramble, if mamma pleases.” 

The Dowager, who had sat, as was customary 
with her, listening with delight to her idol’s 
chatting, was pleased, of course, and little Van 
briefly expressed his satisfaction in any arrange- 
ment whatever. So the party sallied out in 
marching order—the Captain, his short arms 
barely allowing his hands to unite behind him, 
promenading on one side of Miss Charlotte, and 
the Lieutenant, who had been greatly struck 
with the lady’s curls and distinguished air, 
mincing along on the other; after whom came 
Florence, escorted by Gossimer, toying as usual 
while he walked and talked with the Gossimer 
ancestral seal pendent from his watch-pocket, 
and the rear was brought up by the senior Vans. | 

Miss Gossimer—despite the possible conjecture 
of the reader to the contrary—was a young lady 
not at all difficult of access: it was really quite 
a marvel that she was so affable and chatty, 
when it came to be remembered how much there 
was to nurse her pride, and how haughty her 
carriage had been at the first. Indeed Miss 
Charlotte in the outset of her career had as- 
sumed so many supercilious airs in society that 
the number of her beaux became more limited 
at every ball. She it was who refused to dance 
vis-a-vis to young Tallar and his partner, because 
the father of the former dealt in oils and the 
like, although the poor fellow was a man of 
more intellect than all the Gossimers put to- 

gether, and was appointed not long after on a 





mission of trust to the court of Greece. Th, 
brusquerie of the affair had been the town-talk, 
and people whispered that it was less the pres- 
ent smell of tallow than fear of its being remem- 
bered that old M‘Gregor Gossimer, the Tory. 
had followed a like calling in colonial times. 
which brought it about. Experience, however, 
remedies many social errors, and Miss Charlott 
corrected hers accordingly when that wholesom: 
dread of remaining an old maid which time and 
again has mollified haughty looks, and the in- 
creasing likelihood of such a catastrophe, robbed 
life of one of its delusions. No wonder, then, 
the Lieutenant was charmed and Rudder en- 
livened by the conversation. 

‘Oh, what a sweet, delicious breeze !—is it 
always so pleasant here ?” Miss Charlotte asked 
of the Captain, with an eye to a group of young 
dandies who gave way for the party. Indeed it 
was quite a love of a breeze, it fluttered her curls 
so delightfully—than which nothing can be 
more fascinating, as the Lieutenant felt in his 
inmost soul. 

‘We generally get cooled by a sou’wester of 
afternoons. How d’ye do, Slipper?” the Cap- 
tain said to one of the passers. 

‘* Pray—excuse me—who was the fine-look- 
ing gentleman you bowed to, Captain Rudder ? 
I think I have seen him somewhere,’’ Miss Gos- 
simer murmured, directly. 

“ Slipper—Manhattan Slipper, we call him. 
It’s rather superfluous as a style of address ; for 
he generally lets you know where he’s from the 
moment he opens his mouth.” 

‘*Ah! from Manhattan! What a sweet place 
to pass a few weeks!” 

“‘Charming—when it is not on duty at the 
docks,” Rudder responded: a sentiment the 
Lieutenant echoed, snuffing at a rose-bud held 
daintily between his forefinger and thumb, and 
begged to know whether Miss G. had been 
through a three-decker, and wouldn’t she like to 
visit one? and then was she fond of roses? He 
did not think he had ever smelled one more fra- 
grant: would she accept it ? 

And, of course, Miss Charlotte wished above 
all things to be shown through a three-decker 
(with all the quarter-deck officers on board), 
and doted on flowers, and really had never met 
with any thing more deliciously fragrant than 
this bud. From all which it may be gathered 
that if the conversation was fluent, it was of no 
great depth and not particularly instructive. In- 
struction, however, was the forte of the *‘ rising 
member of the bar” chatting with Miss van Wad- 
dlevurst. 

“*So we issued a nolle prosequi, as we say in 
law, and stopped his farther progress. He out- 
polled me in his own parish as a matter of 
course,” Gossimer was saying, in reference to a 
late trial of political strength in a small way, in 
which he had been worsted. ‘* But so little 
will come up this session, it would be rather a 
waste of time to attend. Next year I think I 
will run in the city, where we are better known.” 
‘*T wish you success,” said Florence. 





‘Thank you. The worst of the city is that 
there the canaille most do congregate ; homines 
ignoti, as my Lord Lyttleton has it; and it is 
unpleasant shaking hands with the Smiths and 
Joneses, though they'd be confoundedly put out 
if one were to offer them a gloved finger,” Gos- 
simer returned. But his chief objection to a 
city canvass Gos did not care to mention: the 
round sum to be expended in treats at taverns 
and elsewhere for the better security of loose 
yotes, which could not otherwise be made forth- 
coming at the required time. So it was from 
economical motives our young politician had 
canvassed St. Jude’s, the good-will of the plant- 
ers being purchased with words instead of mon- 
ey; and so lavish was he of the former that 


Pawley, his antagonist, who was related to three- | 


fourths the voters, but who had showed little 
concern how the day went, beat him by fewer 
votes than might have been supposed. 

‘*T have not seen him, I believe,” Miss Flor- 
ence said, returning to the subject of their talk, 
‘since —yes, since the day of the Tourna- 
ment.” 

““When he chose you Queen of Beauty,” 
Gossimer put in, with a smirk and side bow. 

“Yes, and forgot his allegiance almost at the 
moment. I think a little Mademoiselle (perhaps 
you remember the name), to whom he paid a 


great deal of attention, was the real Queen, and | 


I only an accidental usurper.” 

‘““What an idea!” Clarendon exclaimed. 
‘‘But there’s something in it, though,” he 
thought immediately: ‘‘he was remarkably at- 
tentive to somebody with black eyes; I remem- 
ber noticing that at the féte afterward. I don't 
know who it can be!” he added, aloud; * but 
I'll get it out of Pawley himself the first oppor- 
tunity.” 


‘* If he chooses,” Florence rejoined ; but Gos- 


simer twirled his chain, 
whether he chooses or not. 


and said, ** Pooh ! 
We gentleman so- 


licitors [Gos always made much of this nomen- | 


clature}] have a mode of cross-questioning not 
easily evaded.” 

Perhaps, however, if Edward Pawley had 
cared, or thought it the best policy to evade the 
solicitor’s question, he might have done so with 
ease when they met in the walk shortly after. 
That young gentleman, relieved of the dust of 
travel and well dressed, was sauntering along 
pretty much at random, and looking about him 
at the various novelties remained unadvised of 
the proximity of acquaintances until nearly op- 
posite the advanced-guard, consisting of Miss 


Gossimer and her escort, when he raised his hat | 


—a light beaver, with a strip of crape around 
it—and passed on. He may have supposed a 
young lady with two beaux sufficiently occu- 
pied; or perhaps had enjoyed enough of Miss 
Charlotte’s society to content him during; their 
journey. But as neither of these motives held 
good in the case of her successor, Clarendon’s 
late rival stopped there, and expressed his pleas- 
ure in doing so. 

‘¢ Mr. Gossimer mentioned you were travel- 
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ing companions thus far; and I was recalling 
where we had last met,” Miss van W. said. 

**In St. Jude’s, I believe,” Pawley answered, 
with a doleful recollection of the chief event of 
a day memorable in the history of his heart; 
and his fair questioner added, let us hope with 
no malice: ‘‘ I wish I could remember the name 
of a very pretty stranger whom I saw there, Mr. 
Pawley.” 

‘“‘A little French creature with black eyes ? 
Pooh! don’t pretend to have forgotten her,” 
Clarendon put in, by way of hinting a confession 
was inevitable; on which our hero replied calm- 
ly, to Miss van W., “It was Madame Mére de 
Truebleu’s adopted daughter,” and in no way 
noticed Gossimer’s speech. ‘That young gentle- 
man, however, smiled conceitedly and twirled 
his seal. ‘He has spoiled my cross-question- 
ing by his candor, you see, Miss Florence,” he 
‘*Pawley, my dear fellow, take my ad- 
vice and be a little less honest, or you will never 
succeed in politics. A politician should invert 
the rule of the courts, and believe every man 
guilty of a sinister motive who asks a question 
in public.” 

‘* What an unhappy creed!” the belle ex- 
claimed; and Pawley laughed, thongh he 
glanced at the speaker with no great show of 
admiration. 

‘*How many years are you my senior?” he 


|asked. ‘‘ But I forget; you have a distinguished 


instructor in the science of politics at home.” 

Gossimer bowed and smiled: it might have 
been intended as a compliment, or the reverse ; 
it was not easy to decide by his tone which—so 
he chose to accept it in the former sense. 

** Will you try another Tournament in 
Jude’s next spring? the last was so pleasant !” 
Florence said, presently. 

**Did you see the description in the Tran- 
script ?” our hero replied, smiling at the thonght 
of one Twitty’s grandiloquence. ‘‘I felt after 
reading it that we had rather committed our- 
selves. I don’t think I could be tempted into 
playing the distinguished part I did again.” 

‘*T don’t think you are very complimentary 
to your former Queen,” the belle rejoined ; and 
Mr. Edward colored and laughed, and stam- 
mered an apology. He had quite forgotten that 
Miss van W. had been raised to regal honors by 
his election ; it was not for her he wore crape on 
| his hat. 

Chatting and recognizing an acquaintance 
here and there among the numerous groups en- 
| countered, our party walked on, following th 
path which most of us have trodden in our time, 
leading to the grove under the cliff, so famous a 
resort for lovers. Once they caught a glimps 
| of the Countess Kreeper, that bewitching pariah 
| of the best society, consorting with a cluster of 
unknown people, who were doubtless equally 
flattered and edified by her piquant conversation. 
Pawley raised his hat, and commented sotto voce 
| for the benefit of his companions : 

‘* There goes,” he said, ‘‘a little woman who 
| would rather not live than live without flirta- 
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tion. I wonder who that great ruddy garcon 
she has under her thumb now is. People are 
only beginning to be aware of the reconciliation 
Between her father and herself, and what a for- 
tune she is. I remember very well the outcast 
sort of life she led two years ago, but last win- 
ter I am told she was taken more notice of.”’ 
**Was she? I never met her,’’ Clarendon 
cried, with unusual interest. ‘‘I knew her be- 
fore the imprudent step she took, and I consid- 
ered her then perhaps the most amiable and fas- 
cinating young lady to be met in society. She 
must have grown prettier of late years, for I fail- 
ed to recognize her just now in the well-house.” 
Which was an inexcusable fib, for jt was not the 
widow’s face but her change of fortune Claren- 
don had momently forgotten, and reproached 
himself for in the privacy of his own breast. 
‘*Confound it!’ he reflected, ‘‘I should have 
gone up and spoken to her when she denied me 
the satisfaction of redeeming my first formal 
bow. I rather questioned the report before, 
but of course Pawley here is good authority ; 
why the old curmudgeon must be worth half a 
million, and this sweet little widow his only 
heiress. Ill write to the Hon. R. G. so soon 
as I get matters in train, and ask his consent 
and blessing; for, as Pawley says, people are 
not yet aware of the little creature’s expecta- 
tions, and she’s too confounded a flirt to be al- 
lowed time for consideration. Egad, I must be 
on the alert, and turn the first opportunity that 
offers to advantage; and, deuce take it, I don’t 
think, with the weight of my name to bear me 


out, it will be hard to undo the first impression.” | 


It seemed the fate or good fortune, as Gossimer 
expressed it, of the Van Waddlevursts and Gossi- 
mers to meet the Countess and her company at 
every turn on this especial afternoon. That in- 
dependent little lady had allowed herself to be 
led away from her late gossips, and had proba- 
bly been rambling somewhere through the woods 
culling flowers, and otherwise ruralizing and ro- 
mancing with the enamored Trout at her beck 
and call, when, coming to the brow of the cliff 
before spoken of, she proposed a race hand in 
hand, by the stairway of course, to the foot; 
and in that guise, with her bonnet on her arm 
and Trout fanning his flushed visage with his 
moist pocket handkerchief, appeared suddenly 
before the party above-named quietly conversing 
around the High Rock Spring, and partially 
concealed by the leaves. Mrs. Van, who had 
taken occasion to learn briefly from Florence 
the cause of her avoidance of the little lady, 
and approved of her course, bridled up more 
than ever; the old gentleman stared; Florence 
and Charlotte were, or appeared to be, quite 
engrossed by their conversation with the gentle- 
men; and nobody seemed inclined to notice the 
intrusion in any way save Gossimer, who, with 
the lowest of bows, advanced and offered his 
hand, which the siren, who was surveying the 
company rather slightingly, accepted, looking 
up into his eyes with her usual mocking air the 
while. 





‘*T am sure,” he said, “ you will forgive my 
dullness in failing to recognize your ladyship at 
a glance an hour ago. Won’t you shake hands 
in token of bearing no malice ?” 

And the Countess gave the fingers proffered 
a slight squeeze, and asked, “Is it dullness. 
then, which prevents people from recognizing 
others ?” with a glance around the circle whict 
might have been accidental. ‘* Good-by,” shi 
said, smilingly, in the same breath, “ you must 
come and see me. I have a little parlor, you 
know, so nobody’s propriety will be shocked ;” 
and tripped away as if there had not been a soul 
present besides Gossimer. 

Gos would have liked nothing better than to 
accompany her—a contingency which had caused 
Trout some misgivings during the brief term of 
their conversation—but he could not abandon 
his party, of course, without marked rudeness, 
and returned to brave the censure of her sister, 
who said, in an aside with a toss of the head: 
*“T am really astonished at you, brother, for 
claiming acquaintance with a woman like that; 
only to think of her racing down a hill with a 
gentleman who has been introduced to her not 
an hour!” A reprimand which Clarendon, 
whose cue it was to be always amiably fraterna 
before witnesses, took in good part at the time; 
but afterward, in private, rated Miss Charlott« 
soundly for, advising her to attend to what con- 
cerned herself, and hold her tongue where it 
was not needed, in future. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FREQUENTERS of watering-places so unre- 
servedly give themselves up to idleness and ob- 
livion of business that it is not venturing much 
in saying that Pawley was the most industrious 
man of some hundred who rid themselves of the 
summer hours as best they could, oblivious of 
this too, that the flight of every hour diminished 
the space between them and the Horror of all 
ages, as surely as it would in a condemned cell. 
Perhaps our hero thought little if at all of this 
while correcting certain MSS., or meditating, 
with the aid of a cigar, on his career and the 
influence of his maiden speech; but he was 
hopeful and earnest in his undertaking, and 
these alone are virtues if well applied. He 
found no cause to regret a change of plans which 
would have consigned him to the heat and dis- 
turbance of a large city while writing his essay 
on governments; and what with occupatior 
when alone, and gay company at other times, 
he was in a fair way to lose identity with the 
desponding young gentleman who, some months 
back, had paced his hall with his chin resting on 
his breast, neglected his dress, pinned a crapc 
band around his hat, nobody could divine why, 
and caused his family unwonted uneasiness. 

Miss van Waddlevurst, riding one morning 
with the bold Captain on her right, met him re- 
turning from a ramble with some of the loose 
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pages of his great work in his hand and a cigar 
between his lips. Mr. Edward threw away the 
latter when he saw the cortége approaching, and 
was repaid by a sweet smile and murmured 
« Good-morning, Mr. Pawley ;” and walked on 
recalling to himself the agreeable sound of those 
simple words. Miss Charlotte Gossimer, escort- 
ed with a view to propriety by her brother, and 
to something else by the Lieutenant, brought up 
the rear on that occasion; and possibly it was 
the contrast offered in her faded graces and 
made-up charms that rendered our heroine’s 
appearance more than usually pleasing. 

‘*T like her,” the pedestrian ruminated; ‘she 
has a deal of nature and good sense, which is 
saying not a little for one who has been a couple 
of years something of a belle, and has passed 
through the fiery trial of fashion. She has not 
the sprightliness and brilliancy, indeed, of the 
only girl I ever loved or ever can (a sigh), but 
she reminds me more than any one I have since 
met of that angel (a second sigh and pause). 
What the deuce constitutes the resemblance ? 
She has gray eyes and she is not a brunette, 
and she is certainly not petite. It must be her 
accent, there is something French in it, especially 
that winning way she has of saying Good-morn- 
ing. Yes, certainly the resemblance lies in 
their voices—it is strange it did not occur to me 
before.” 

From which it will appear, that it was no 
diminution of constancy to the one passion of 
his life which caused the society of the reign- 
ing belle to be affected by our hero after the 
above chance encounter, but rather a laudable 
sort of devotion—the more laudable, of course, 
as it was objectless—to a peerless myth of his 
imagination, Mademoiselle Bonair by name. It 
was this which enticed him more than once at 
a certain hour into the road by which Made- 
moiselle’s representative usually returned from 
her early rambles, and the Captain enjoying no 
right of monopoly, if not always superseded, was 
obliged repeatedly to share the pleasure of the 
belle’s conversation with his rival, as he began 
to consider Mr. Edward. Captain Rudder, how- 
ever, was not a man to succumb to a rival, what- 
ever his recommendations; but it secretly an- 
noyed him to be a listener on compulsion, as he 
now and then became, when Florence and young 
Pawley exchanged opinions on subjects he rath- 
er slighted, and on books known to him only 
by name, or not always that. 

The Captain was a reading man in spare 
hours, and got through an immense amount of 
literature in the course of a year, but of a sort 
not remarkable for depth or moral worth, and 
for the most part not to be named in the pres- 
ence of a lady. ‘‘Confound the fellow!” he 
would comment while riding or walking with 
Miss Van between them, and eying our hero 
askance. ‘*He has all the talk to himself. 
If I edge in an adventure by sea or land, the 
particulars of which I can vouch for, he has 
something of the kind to tell out of some lying 
traveler or other; and it is no better whatever 


I may introduce by way of making up my quota 
of amusement. ‘The truth is, he don’t tell a 
bad story; but I wish he’d keep them for our 
little réunions over the billiard-table, or for the 
entertainment of our bachelor suppers,” the hon- 
est sailor would add, and be quite softened by 
Florence saying, smilingly, and with not the 
least appearance of coquetry: ‘* Why, Captain, 
I am afraid you are con- 
sumed by jealousy, and will order poor Mr. Felty 
How 
can you show so malevolent a disposition, Cap- 
tain?” And Rudder would hasten to vow and 
protest, with much good-humor, that his Lieu- 
tenant—who, perhaps, at the moment would be 
discussing with Miss Gossimer in the van unsus- 


how silent you are! 


away soon, on pretense of a call of duty. 


picious of scrutiny, and evincing by his demgan- 


or unqualified interest in that young lady’s small 
talk—had nothing to fear from Ais hindrance 

The Captain’s jealousy, if it may be called 
so, was rather superfluous at the time. Had 
any one hinted to Pawley how fine a girl Mis: 
Florence was, and how excellent a wife she 
would make, despite her present fashionable 
pre-eminence, he would very likely have an- 
swered, gravely: ‘* What is that to me! J ney- 
er expect to marry ;” and smoked his cigar in 
silence, with a tender remembrance of the crap¢ 
on his hat. Matrimony in connection with 
Florence never entered his thoughts. He felt 
unusual regard for her as a girl of character, and 
found enough pleasure in conversing with his 
ex-queen to induce him to spend more time in 
that recreation, perhaps, than any other; but 
these were no more than results to be antici- 
pated of a friendship erected on the ruins of a 
recent affuire de cour. It was not only Miss 
van W.’s way of uttering certain words which 
constituted the fanciful resemblance 
Mademoiselle and herself; she sang and played 
with tolerable execution, and some of the airs 
Mr. Edward remembered having listened to dur- 
ing his beatific visits to a certain person a twelve- 
month ago; and he of 
hearing in a private parlor, in joint possession 
of the Vans and Gossimers, where a rather 
rickety piano stood. Rudder not unfrequentls 
shared in the entertainment, and begged for “A 
life on the ocean wave,” or ‘*A wet sheet an 
a flowing sea;” but sometimes the Captain, 
whose pleasures were of a more active kind 
than Pawley’s, took himself off to the intricacies 
of the mountains deer-stalking, or meditated of 
the Van Waddlevurst charms while waiting for 
his float to bob. 

One morning, when his stay had been longer 
than usual, and the senior Vans had in conse- 
quence retired to take their customary forenoon 
nap; while Miss Gossimer was dawdling in dis- 
habille in a friend’s apartment near at hand, 
and Clarendon playing billiards in his shirt 
sleeves with the Lieutenant, Slipper, and a 
friend of the latter, the Captain being absent on 
one of his expeditions, our hero had the field 
entirely to himself, and took his fill of that mel- 
ancholy delight which the songs associated with 


between 


these never wearied 





Acaresar en Acme 
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Mademoiselle’s bewitching airs and graces were 
like to induce. It was after one of these, 
obligingly sung for the second or third time, 
that Florence, running her fingers over the 
keys, turned and said, smilingly, ‘‘ You have a 
singular fancy for three or four of my songs, to 
the prejudice of the rest, Mr. Pawley.” 

‘*They were favorites of—of a dear friend,” 
Mr. Edward replied; upon which Florence, re- 
garding him earnestly a moment, turned again 
to the piano and began playing more thought- 
fully than before. 

‘*T must appear rather unreasonable some- 
times,” Pawley said, standing by. ‘I bore 
you with my requests, don’t 1?” 

“No, certainly not, or I would have found 
some excuse for not playing,” the belle return- 
ed, still intent on the keys; and Pawley made 


a bow, something in Gossimer’s ornate style, | 


with his hand in his vest; and Miss Van recog- 
nized the imitation by a genial smile. 

**You remember the fairy,” he said, ‘* who 
came to somebody and offered three wishes. If 
I could offer you one, what would it be ?” 

**T believe I should wish for a better piano at 
present,” Florence said. 

‘*Which means that you have no curiosity, 
or that you do not choose to question me.” 

‘©Why should I question you?” Florence 
asked, not very candidly; but our hero over- 
looked the remark. ‘‘I wish you to know,” he 
said, presently, ‘almost as much of me as I do 
myself, because—because I have formed a friend- 
ship for you, Miss van Waddlevurst, which I 
hope you will allow nothing to interrupt.” This 
Pawley uttered with an attempt at ease, about 
as successful as usually happens where a subject 
has been considered from all points beforehand, 
and the precise manner of its introduction laid 
down—the least likely of all to be employed. 
He quite frightened his companion by his ab- 
rupt change of manner; and that young lady 
sat, rather pale, with her hands folded in her 
lap, regarding him, and wondering, perhaps, 
what would follow. In truth, our hero had 
made up his mind to tell his little history con- 
cerning the ‘‘ dear friend” whose songs Florence 
played and sang; and, if he made an awkward 
beginning, once that was past, his eloquence and 
the pathos of the tale, in the estimation of a 
young lady who had unwittingly shared in some 
part of the performance, amply redeemed the 
initial address. Perhaps some of the readers 
of this history may remember what tale that was, 
and how it had chanced that a little French 
brunette, without name or fortune, had declined 
the honor of his hand, who was heir to both. 
But he had been then and since chary of con- 
fidence in regard to that first great sorrow of his 
life, and we must look elsewhere than to a mere 
search after questionable sympathy for an ex- 
planation of the deliberate confession here made. 

Pawley was not vainer than other young men; 
indeed he was sensible enough of a great part 
of his shortcomings, in proof of which the emp- 
ty insolence of pride was quite wanting in his 


character. He certainly was not entirely bling 
and deaf to his own merits—who istscena 
thought it at least probable the pleasure he ex- 
perienced in Miss van W.’s company might com: 
in time to be reciprocal, without the interven- 
tion, in her case, of a third party, or, to speak 
more properly, of a principal whose pleasing 
traits should be reproduced in his. An ordina- 
ry fop would have regarded a sequitur of the sort 
with smiling complacency, and might have af. 
fected to consider it no business of his if the 
women fell in love with his elegant figure or 
graces of speech ; or one with only a tender con- 
science might have wanted resolution to venture 


|} a hint, and so risk the ridicule attendant on over- 


hastiness in so delicate an affair. But our hero, 
not being of a wavering mind, and with nothing 
of a coxcomb about him, told the story of his 
unhappy attachment and abandonment of hope 


| with much honesty and earnestness, and a slight 


tremor of voice, when the last-named reference 
was made—as the simplest means at hand of de- 
fining his position and averting unpleasant mis- 
constructions. 

Florence listened to all with breathless atten- 
tion, and what heart-sickness who can say? Hei 
color came and went ever so little, and the hand 
lay idly clasped in her lap as at the beginning. 
Had she been misled already, and willing, in th 
absence of other testimony, to attribute Pawley’s 
pleasure in her singing to the sweetness of /x 
voice, or his preference to the subtle influence 
of liking for liking drawing two hearts together ? 
Perhaps so, and it was only part of her birth- 
right as one of Eve’s daughters to be ejected 
from the garden, and the sword of that old love 
at the gate to forbid re-entrance. What sur- 
prise, or agitation, or even grief she may have 
felt she kept to her own breast and chamber; 
and if she looked more languid than usual in 
consequence (which heedful mamma attributed 
to the debilitating effect of the climate), the 
world was none the wiser, and lost the opportu- 
nity for a sneer. 

But our heroine was not perfect, as perfection 
goes, or she might have been chosen earlier to 
play the part of heroine, and the moral as well 
as consistency of this history no doubt impaired. 
It was therefore quite natural, even while forced 
to admit Pawley’s good sense and candor, to feel 
piqued, not to say mortified, by the second-rate 
character she had been called upon to perform, 
and in truth Aad performed with much good- 
will, under the impression that it was a prima 
donna’s. To think of his being in love, and 
musing, all the while she strummed on that 
miserable instrument and had supposed he was 
attentive to her, of the little French Mademoi- 
selle, whose proxy she was sure now she had 
been at the tournament, and who, from what he 
half said, must have jilted him—for which she 
was very glad, and hoped he would be treated 
in the same manner again! But she would 
slow she had some spirit, and was not to be 
made a convenience of in this way of all others. 

In pursuance of which purpose, gay, hand- 
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some Florence van Waddlevurst, laying aside a | 
certain air of indifference to general admiration 
which somehow had of late begun to invest her 
with a something of exclusiveness quite at va- 
riance with the policy of a reigning belle, be- 
came suddenly what all young ladies have it in 
them to be when they choose (or can)—a most 
egregious flirt. But let it be understood, if she 
yppeared a flirt, she was no coquette—that word 
being somewhat less generic in signification, and 
saddled with more odium She made nobody 
particularly miserable, and cheated none with 
delusive hopes of success; and her smiles were 
quite equally distributed—‘‘a devilish deal too 
equally,” Rudder growled, who fancied himself 
likely to be eclipsed by the butterflies about her, 
whom he honestly despised. He told Pawley, 
on his (Pawley’s) return from a fortnight’s visit 
to a neighboring watering-place, that Miss Flor- | 
ence was in a fair way to be spoiled by flattery, 
he was afraid, there was always such a set of | 
dandies about her; and how she could tolerate | 
their small-talk he could not imagine. 

The truth was, she was nearly the only sensi- | 
ble young lady he knew at Saratoga, and he 
would feel rather lost with no one to converse | 
rationally with. It was a great bore to be el- 
bowed out of a pleasant acquaintance just as one 
had got on sociable terms, and to be driven else- 
where. All which and more he confided to 
Pawley; for the Captain was not in love, or 
supposed himself not to be, and really regretted 
the loss of those friendly tétes-a-téte, for their 
own sakes alone. Moreover, if he had inclined 
to be jealous as a lover, he would have spoken 
with no less freedom to Mr. Edward, having | 
been already assured by that faithful swain—in | 
subversion of certain sly jokes of the Captain’s— 
that ‘‘ insurmountable obstacles prevented his | 
ever thinking of marrying.’”” Hm! prior unhap- 
py attachment, maybe, Rudder thought ; and re- 
frained from saying more on a subject which 
might be more painful than he knew. 

It was Pawley who laughed at the Captain’s 
grumbling, and felt unselfishly pleased at learn- 
ing the estimation in which his friend was held. 
‘She has been always considered remarkably 
pretty, of course,” he said; ‘‘ but of late she has 
seeined too quiet and sedate for what people call 
a reigning belle. Perhaps she may have lost a} 
friend,” our hero added, sagaciously, knocking 
the ashes off his cigar and nodding ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, Captain, all grief is not lasting, and 
society and forgetfulness are bringing back her 
spirits.” 

** Well, she has vivacity, and wit, and all 
that, in plenty now,” Rudder answered, with a 
sigh of which he may not have been conscious. 
** And I'll tell you what, she is so undeniably 
bewitching and lovable that I’m devilishly afraid 
our Platonics will be cut short one of these fine | 
days by some one of her beaux offering himself 
and being accepted, and of course monopolizing | 
her society altogether.” 

* Are you?” the other cried, with a laugh; 
“then you had better abandon Platonics for 
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something more enduring, Captain, while the 
way lies open. For my part, I may say, with- 
out egotism, a pledge of friendship exists be- 
tween us too well founded in confidence to be 
easily disallowed ; and I have no doubt she has 
looked forward to my return to renew a topic 
she showed much interest in the morning I left 
here, when Gossimer coming in interrupted our 
téte-a-téte.” 

But the Captain gave no answer, though his 
eye remained contemplatively fixed on his friend’s 
face; he smoked assiduously, without desisting 
to say, *‘ You’re a lucky fellow!” as his thought 


was; and his first cigar being consumed, took 


| another, and still puffed on and mused long 
| after Mr. Edward had dropped off into a siesta 
| in an arm-chair tilted against his bed. 


That same evening our hero paid his respects 
to Miss van W. in the ball-room, with the con- 


| fidence of one in favor with a reigning beauty. 


Fair Florence was crossing the floor, her hand 
upon the arm of her partner-elect for a quadrille, 
and our friend walked a few paces by her side. 
‘* After so long an absence, you know,” he said, 


| in conclusion, and almost in a whisper. 


“Have you really been long away?” the 
queen returned, provokingly. ‘* What a pity 
it is I am engaged for the half dozen succeeding 
sets and promenades! Unless you wouldn't 


| mind finishing your story before Mr. Skipp here, 


who will be very discreet if it’s a secret, I dare 
What was it all about ?—I think I re- 
member you telling me something”—which was 


say. 


| so near a fib, the story referred to having occu- 


pied no small share of her daily thoughts, that 
the speaker blushed a little in uttering it. And 
Pawley, surprised out of self-possession, came 
near exclaiming aloud, ‘* What a flirt!” in the 
exuberance of his chagrin; and presently fell 
back among the crowd of idlers, not a little dis- 
concerted. 


> 


CHAPTER V. 


But if the hero of this tale prided himself 
| on being faithful to his ‘‘ unhappy attachment,” 
Lieutenant Felt found cause for shifting his al- 


A revolution—without bloodshed or 
tearshed, or much disturbance of any kind—was 
a common occurrence with him; somebody in 
muslin continually surrendering the sceptre to 
a riding-habit and ostrich feathers; or that gal- 
loping vision of loveliness giving place to a 


legiance. 


| young lady who lisped perhaps, or sang divine- 


ly. In the present case it was not Cesar who 
was loved less, but Rome more; he might have 


| remained immovable in his passion for Miss Joy 


to time’s end if Miss Gossimer, with her senti- 
ment and ringlets and gabble, had not appeared 
on the stage. The Lieutenant, poor fellow, 
since his African cruise, entertained a sufficient- 
ly painful consciousness of his weakness, to feel 
more at ease in the company of a young lady 
who, inspirited by unwonted attentions, chat- 
tered about whatever nonsense came in her head, 


































































































































































































































































than with one of our heroine’s tone of mind. 
So by degrees Felty left off petitioning Miss van 
W. to walk or ride, leaving bouquets at her 
door, or serenading before it. He hired a pie- 
bald pony, which passed for his own, expressly 
on Miss Gossimer’s account; filled her sitting- 
room with flowers, and chanted his ‘* Good-neet” 
to his guitar almost nightly under, or rather be- 
fore, her windows. It will be remembered that 
the Gossimers and Vans occupied contiguous 
lodgings and shared a common parlor; conse- 
quently Florence was still a party to the sere- 
nades, and it was upon her piano and mantle- 
shelf the Lieutenant’s proofs of his constancy 
were arrayed. It was consequently a perplex- 
ing question at the first how to make known his 
change of sentiments. He might go on forever 
leaving bouquets to be appropriated by Miss 
Florence, and it was so deuced awkward telling 
a young lady you meant your attentions for 
somebody else. ‘* What would you do in such 
a case, Captain?” he asked; and Rudder af- 
fected much indignation. ‘‘ You'll ruin the 
credit of the service, Sir! Only last week you 
had the impudence to tell Miss Gossimer, whom 
you knew to be on good terms and likely to re- 
peat your nonsense, that a more perfect woman 
did not breathe, and a good deal more of the 
same stuff. I was sitting on the back bench at 
the Tableaur vivantes, and couldn’t help over- 
hearing. And now you go making love to the 
very young lady you tried to get to speak up for 
you !— it’s past believing!” 

“TI think as highly of Miss van Waddlevurst 
as ever, Captain,” Felty answered, with becom- 
ing gravity, ‘‘and have no doubt of her perfec- 
tion as a woman. 
angel!” 

‘* Why you've used the same language about 
every one of them,” Rudder exclaimed, bursting 
into a laugh; at which the occupant of the next 
chamber knocked upon the partition-wall, and 
growled out, ‘* What the devil’s all that haw- 
hawing about ?” 

‘*'Trout is an eminently practical man; sup- 
pose we find out what he would do in your case. 
We needn’t mention names,” the Captain sug- 
gested, in an under-tone; and Felty assenting, 
invited that gentleman to a conference. 

**Do you suppose I would put on my things 
such a day as this to come to a confab?” Trout 
rejoined, and consigned the pair to what Rudder 
called warm latitudes. ‘* Pooh! run a muck; 
nobody’s about to see you,” the Captain cried. 

*¢ Well, look out and make sure none of the 
womenkind are out of doors,” Felty’s neigh- 
bor answered ; and the Captain, taking an ob- 
servation and stating the coast to be clear, Trout 
bolted in, habited in a cool undress, and with an 
embroidered cigar-case in his hand, from which 
he supplied the company and himself. ‘*‘ Pret- 
ty, ain't it?” he said—meaning the case, which 
Rudder was eying—*‘ the work of fair fingers.” 

‘Yes, and new,’’ the Captain put in. 

‘*New!” Trout returned, blushing redder 
than his wont, if possible; ‘‘ I’ve had it in my 
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trunk a year without use. No, Jove! that’s too 
biga one! Somebody gave it to me the other 
day, but it’s no business of yours to ask who,” 

‘It’s no business of mine, to be sure,” Rud. 
der answered ; ‘‘ but it don’t need a ghost to tel] 
who was the giver. I could swear to the work. 
if needful; and prettier hands than did this you 
won't easily find. I suppose you don’t care to 
find prettier?—you'll be contented to get one 
of these, and you seem deuced likely to do it 
too.”’ 

‘**Give me the pouch and hold your jaw,” the 
owner replied. ‘I didn’t gratify you with my 
company to be quizzed. Let us hear what you 
called me in for—what’s the joke that set you 
haw-hawing till you woke half the Row?” — 

‘*Felty and I were discussing—as a matter 
of theory you know—what we would do in a 
given case. Suppose two ladies occupied lodg- 
ings in common, and one should be a former 
sweet-heart, and the other one for the time be- 
ing. How would you manage to prevent the 
first from appropriating the attentions you 
wished to pay the second, especially if there 
had been no previous breaking off, you under- 
stand? Or, to make the thing clear; if I want- 
ed to send a bouquet to Miss B., where I knew 
Miss A. (who had been in the habit of gettin; 
them) would be, what plan should I adopt to 
avoid mistakes, eh? It ain’t a very likely case, 
but supposing it probable.” And Trout re- 
sponded with a grin and surveyed the Lieu- 
tenant, who, seated sideways on his bed with 
the blue ribbon of his guitar across his shoul- 
der, was strumming and attending to the con- 


versation. 


But Miss Gossimer is an | 


‘*Look at him,” he said; ‘‘why he’s been 
serenading before the house you are trying to 
mystify three nights in a week, and I never 
once suspected him of having changed his love. 
You needn’t deny it, Captain, his looks betray 
him—and he is the only man I know who could 
imagine such a dilemma. I suppose he wants 
to send flowers now, and don’t want to write a 
note—don’t want to commit himself. Jove! 
he’d better label the nosegays, and sing a pre- 
lude to his songs to the effect they are for Miss 
—what’s the lady’s name ?” 

‘¢ Every thing is fair in war,” the Lieutenant 
lisped from the bed. ‘* You tell tales out of 
school, and expect me to keep your secret. 
Captain, did you ever hear Mr. Trout play on 
the violin ?” 

‘* No, and I ain’t sure I would like to,” Rud- 
der made answer. 

‘* He thinks he draws a bow like Paganini. 
I rather think he takes lessons from one of the 
fiddlers in the band here, for he’s gone an hour 
or two every day nobody knows where. And 
of nights he gets me now and then to accom- 
pany him in front of a certain door—you can 
guess whose.” 

‘Haw, haw!” laughed Rudder; ‘‘ why don’t 
he use a violoncello? it would have a grand ef- 
fect, and wake us all up to enjoy the sport.” 
‘¢ And express the greatness of his passion,” 
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Felty added, attempting the air, ‘‘ Love let us 
cherish.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” Trout cried, beginning 
to feel nettled, ** I don’t mind your jokes on any 
other subject; but where a lady’s name is con- 
cerned regard for the sex forbids familiar dis- 
And Jove! for a man who lives in a 
‘lass house, you’re devilish liberal with your 
flings, Rudder. You suppose nobody observes 
you screwed in around the waist to look slim— 
a thing you never will be—bobbing and bowing 
to the young lady, who puts me in mind of the 
scene between Prince Hal and Falstaff where 
Sir John sits for the King.” 

‘‘Reminds yon how?” the Captain asked, 
glumly. 

‘““Why she wears a cushion on her head,” 
Trout returned, referring to Miss van W.’s 
style of dressing her hair & la Pompadour; a 
witticism originating with the nimble-tongued 
widow, as Rudder at once divined. ‘I sup- 
pose Janey Joy told you that,” he said, dryly ; 
‘the lady you criticise I esteem as a friend, not 
more; but whether ‘common regard for the sex’ 
forbids or not I beg you will speak more rever- 
ently of her in future.” 

‘And I beg you not to mention Miss Joy— 
that is, the Countess Kreeper—at all in my 
hearing,” Trout cried, growing warm. Indeed 
these two champions were in a fair way to ob- 
tain a public award of the cap paraded at the 
beginning of this tale; for the Lieutenant, lying 
back on his pillow, absorbed in his meditations 
and in the strains drawn from his favorite in- 
strument, continued oblivious of what was going 
on, when the opportune entrance of a tray, or- 
dered by their host, and containing among 
other good things a couple of bottles of iced 
Champagne, restored a better state of feeling, as 
Trout was not slow to acknowledge. ‘‘ I’m 
hasty, and Jove! I ought not to have said what 
I did just now, Captain,” he said, aside; and 
the Captain, clinking their glasses together with 
perfect bonhomie, responded, ‘‘ Pooh! pooh! 
let’s forget it. It was not to the credit of either 
of us, and I am sorry for my share, Trout, my 
boy.” 

It was during this conversation that Miss 
Gossimer’s lover formed the plan of his cam- 
paign, like an able officer as he was. The Lieu- 
tenant was not above taking a hint even from a 
jest, and determined to send his card attached 
to each bunch of flowers in future, inscribed on 
the upper side to Miss Charlotte Gossimer. 
And of course, knowing who the flowers were 
for and from whom they came, would afford a 
sufficient clew to the party chiefly interested to 
liscern whose was the solo on the guitar, and 
for whose ear intended. ‘‘I only hope she is 
not much interested in me yet,” Felty thought 
with some compunction when writing the first 
of these labels, and speculated on the possibility 
of our heroine’s reading the address, and struck 
to the heart by the evidence of his perfidy, laps- 
ing into hysterics or a fainting fit. But the 
soft-hearted Lieutenant might have spared him- 


cussion. 





self any uneasiness then and afterward had he 
known the truth, which, if nothing worse, was 
not flattering to his vanity. Florence only 
laughed when she saw it, which she did before 
any one, the bouquet being brought to her in 
accordance with custom, and placed the flowers 
in water on the piano with the card conspicu- 
ously displayed ; 
out visiting at 
while drawing 
**Oh la!” and 
flustered. 


and Miss Gossimer, who was 
the time, on her return read it 
off her gloves, and exclaimed, 
was evidently quite tickled and 


‘You may be sure those serenades we hear 
so often are for you too,” our heroine then said 
when Charlotte had run in to show her friend 
her trophy. ‘And I rather think none of the 
bouquets which preceded this were really mine, 
although sent in myname. Very likely it may 
have been an error of the servant’s all along, or 
your Damon may have wished to bribe me with 
flowers (a pretty piece of diplomacy, isn’t it? 
to plead his cause.” 

**Do you really think so? Oh dear! he is a 
very impertinent fellow—that he and I 
should not like it to to the « of a 
certain person (not Clarendon, my love), who 
might take him to task for it,” Miss Charlotte 
replied; and twisted her ringlets and smirked 
coquettishly before the glass, after which fit of 


is : 


come ars 


admiration she went off humming a tune to 
affect that this sort of thing was no novelty to 


“er. 

Florence, it may be noted, had evinced. more 
amusement than curiosity when Miss Gossimer 
referred to the jealousy of a ‘‘ certain person ;” 
from long familiarity with that young lady’s 
habit of ascribing meaning to very ordinary at- 
tentions from the other sex, and of throwing 
out allusions which might lead you to suppose 
she had only to choose out of half a dozen suit- 
ors for her hand. But in the present instance, 
for a wonder, Miss Gossimer’s tender anticipa- 
tions were more real than usual, and the Lieu- 
tenant, even aided by his pony and guitar, ran 
no little hazard of being distanced by a rival 
whose strong points lay in his elegance of per- 
son, and unmistakable ease of address ; 
nothing of the extraordinary social advantages 
it would remain with him to throw open to the 
lady whose happy privilege it should be one day 
to write ‘‘ Mrs. R. De la Rue Slipper” upon her 
cards. 

Slipper had been making some inquiries of 
Captain Rudder, who, owing to the roving life 
he had led, seemed to know something of people 
from all points of the compass. ‘She is of a 
deuced high family, the Captain said ; her father 
was a Senator, and the family are so proud, I’ve 
heard they rather thought the Government or 
the electors, I don’t know which, honored by 
one of them serving. They live in style, too, 
at home, I am told, and Miss Gossimer dresses 
dashily and carries herself with quite a tonnish 
air. I was only introduced to them here the 
afternoon they came.” 

** Yes, I remember meeting you,” Slipper re- 


to say 
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plied. ‘‘She Aas rather a tonnish look which 
I think might be developed into something suit- 
able to the atmosphere of our avenues. Her 
gait wants culture—there is too much spring in 
her ankle when she walks at present. Don’t 
you think so?” 

** Did you ever handle a yard-stick ?” Rudder 
asked. ‘‘ You measure every thing by a meas- 
ure of your own. Deuce take your complai- 
sance! If Miss G. had known your criticism 
on her gait, I’ll be bound she would not have 
asked me who you were (with a complimentary 
prefix, Slipper, my lad), and declare New York 
was such a sweet place !” 

“T am indebted to Miss Gossimer for the 
compliment, whatever it was,” Slipper made an- 
swer. ‘‘I was presented to her the other even- 
ing, and, I must say, was rather struck with her 
appearance,” 

‘* And”—Slipper might have added, but did 
not—‘‘I heard she was rich as Croesus, and 
thought I’d question you a little, Captain. It 
does not do to tell, but I don’t roll in riches 
myself, and I would like to have the fear of 
coming to want or earning my bread profession- 
ally, which is much the same, off my mind. If 
she is all you say—and I've no doubt of your 
veracity—highly connected and living in great 
style at home, she will suit, of course; and I 
must give up my ease a little, and see what can 
be done while the sun shines. It is well to look 
out for the chances.” 

In accordance with which purpose Mr. Slip- 
per, hitherto rather a cool observer of the young 
ladies who nightly disported themselves in the 
ball-room, and of afternoons in the walks, whose 
charms he appeared to disparage, devoted no 
small share of his time and energy, such as it 
was, to the conquest. To say the truth, it re- 
quired both to keep pace with Miss Charlotte’s 
demands; a slave to her charms was too much 
of a novelty in that young lady’s experience to 
be let off with trifling services. Slipper, of course, 
could not stand by and see Miss Gossimer seat- 
ed for want of a partner, and consequently was 
forced to take his place with the rest on the 
chalked floor, despite his gentlemanly contempt 
for the performance; and as it happened, too, 
the honor in question being mostly shared be- 
tween the Lieutenant and himself, he danced 
nightly a great deal more often than suited his 
comfort, to say nothing of his inclination. Felty 
might have laughed, remembering Slipper’s phil- 
ippic against quadrilles; but the joke lost its 
point in the rivalry it bore witness to. ‘‘A 
man,” he thought, ‘‘ would not so utterly sacri- 
fice his individuality unless hopelessly smitten, 
and bent on prosecuting his suit to extremity.” 
And the Lieutenant, whose cravat hung in a 
sailor’s knot, noted with envy the neat tie of 
the other’s bow, and found cause for despond- 
ency in the impudently easy conversation of the 
fascinating dandy. 

If there was one thing abhorred by Slipper 
more than capering to music it was producing 
music at the still hours of night, as he said, for 


the possible delight of an inamorata who, for al] 
you knew, might be sleeping through the whok 
of it with her night-cap drawn over her ears 
‘** And I would see any woman far enough before 
compromising my self-respect to that extent,” 
was his usual comment. So Felty had the field 
to himself during his serenades, and sang songs 
in accordance with the depression or elevation 
of his hopes. Slipper tooted a little on his flute, 
however, and the flute made a good accompani- 
ment to the piano—the same rickety instrument 
Florence had played Mademoiselle’s tunes on 
but now scarce ever touched. ‘‘ Really it was 
so out of tune—could not Mr. Pawley excuse 
her till they chanced to meet over a better pia- 
no?” and there again these rival powers were 
in equipoise. Poor Felty had never loved be- 
fore, in comparison with his present attachment 
to Miss Gossimer; he fairly idolized her flaunt- 
ing person as it moved before his eyes, and im- 
agined her muslin skirt and blue mantle floating 
by left the atmosphere fragrant, as might the 
clothing of some celestial being; that old trick 
of the curls, too, wafted back from her cheeks 
by the breeze when she walked bonnetless, was 
something he was never tired of beholding or re- 
calling. He even envied Slipper the privilege 
of running about on her errands; for, with th 
instinct of a thorough coquette, Miss Charlotte 
perceived whom the office of lackey would most 
distress, and allowed the Lieutenant to dawdle 
about her and pick up her handkerchief, or fan 
her at the piano, when his competitor was on 
duty out of doors. Tris errand-running was 
none of the other’s seeking, and caused him to 
reflect more than once on the expediency of 
making his bow, and denying Miss Charlotte 
the advantages of writing her name De la Rue 
Slipper. He was dispatched every where —to 
a neighboring country-town to purchase a few 
pounds of maple-sugar, of which Miss Gossimer 
professed herself extravagantly fond; desired to 
run across with a roll of music or borrowed nov- 
el (an August sun shining in undimmed splen- 
dor at the time, and the Judge Joneses occupy- 
ing apartments at the farther end of the village); 
or sent to beat up recruits for a riding party o1 
excursion somewhere. 

That astute observer, the Captain, long prac- 
ticed in feminine arts, saw from time to time 
what was going on, and derived much amuse- 
ment from it. ‘By the lord Harry! the con- 
ceit will be taken out of him,” he said, with a 
chuckle, when Slipper was obliged to dismount 
in front of their quarters to recover her whip. 
‘* She enjoys it amazingly too. Felty, my lad, 
what the deuce are you moping here for, over 
your everlasting guitar, instead of riding on the 
other side of Miss Gossimer, and dividing the 
spoil ?” 

‘*T have loaned out both iny horses; he ask- 
ed in her name, and I could not well refuse,” the 
Lieutenant returned, lugubriously. At which 
the old campaigner stared with surprise, and 
then laughed until the tears ran down his weath- 
er-beaten cheeks. 
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CHAPTER VI. | 

Mr. Epwarp Paw tery, if something sur-| 
prised by our heroine’s reception of himself in 
the ball-room the evening of his return, and 
perhaps a little chagrined, was not much hurt, 
and, not caring to dance, took his place at an 
open window and looked on. Miss van Wad- 
dlevurst was evidently a belle, and held a little 
court of her own, toward which more than one 
envious glance was directed from less favored 
damsels, whom no one offered to escort from | 
under shadow of mamma’s stately turban or be- 
bowed cap. Pawley, despite his rebuff, saw with 
satisfaction that his capricious friend made no | 
pretense to the usual languishing graces of wa-| 
tering-place queens, and that there was nothing 
like ennui apparent among her hangers-on; she 
was the reigning belle, not through sufferance, 
but in virtue of her own right. And so the Cap- 
tain, who had been to cool himself with some- | 
thing iced, after resigning her to the next aspir- 
ant, said, over the other’s shoulder, 

** By the lord Harry, look at that woman!’ | 
He added, with a broad grin, *‘ She affords as 
strong contrast as night to day. Did you ever 
see such wriggling, and monkeyfied airs!” 

And our hero looked and laughed too, at sight | 
of Miss Gossimer parceling a bouquet between | 
her two beaux, and rapping Slipper’s fingers | 
playfully with her fan, when that elegant gen- | 
tleman affected to be ill-pleased with his share. 

‘*T thought you hinted pretty broadly this | 
afternoon that Miss van Waddlevurst was in a} 
fair way to be spoiled,” Rudder’s companion re- | 
marked, after a pause. 

‘*Yes—in a fair way; but not very likely to 
be, on the whole,” the Captain rejoined, apolo- | 
getically. ‘It takes a sound head and heart | 
too, though, to resist such cajolery; if she weath- 
ers it, it will be the first reigning belle—and 
I've danced with scores of them—who wasn’t | 
spoiled by worship, even if it’s the worship of | 
apes. I suppose, though, she will make some- | 
body a lucky man before that happens. But | 
what the deuce have you been doing with your- | 
self? I've been half the evening wondering why 
you did not pay your respects.” 

‘¢T did once,” Pawley said, “ but she seemed | 
in no especial need of my attentions. I asked | 
her to dance, and she told me she was engaged | 
for six at least.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you ask for the seventh, then? 
Lord, man, don’t you know you must accommo- 
date yourself to a queen’s caprices, not a queen's 
to yours?” To which our hero answered by a} 
searee perceptible shrug. 

‘¢ Well, I’ve no time to talk now, for the floor 
is beginning to be occupied, and I have the lit- 
tle widow in charge this turn. [I'll tell you 
what, she is becoming a devilish stylish belle, 
and will run our charming friend hard for the 
sovereignty after a little. No less than a dozen 
young fellows have creis-questioned me about 
her fortune, which I answered them, as I had | 
heard, to be truly colossal—or will be when the 
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old gentleman sleeps with the Capulets. I make 
it a rule never to reply definitely to the inquiries 
of your avowed fortune-seekers, but in this case 
I know the dove is able to guard her own nest ; 
and, by Jove! the youngsters will be flayed alive 
some of them. She has a lively little tongue 
and a will of her own, and can look as wicked 
as you please when out of humor; but, after all, 
she has done nothing to compromise her, and 
I'd like to see her better received than she is by 
some of her sex here.” 

‘*And so would I,” Pawley answered; and 
to say the truth, if he did not seek the society 
of the ex-Countess, he seldom avoided it, and 
had crossed rapiers in friendly fashion more than 
once with that clever swordswoman, by which ex- 
ercise his blood had been quickened and some 
moody thoughts occasionally routed. The lit- 


| tle widow, too, rather liked him, and entertain- 


ed a careless sort of respect for his reputed tal- 
ents, and, by contrast, gravity of demeanor; and 
when Rudder on this occasion excused his tardi- 
ness by mentioning the pleasant talk with Mr. 
Edward, which kad caused him to overlook the 
fact of the places being taken, the lady laughed, 
and said she was content to dance at the lower 


| end of the hall since he had been improving his 


mind. 

It happened that on this occasion the position 
selected by, or assigned to, Florence was im 
mediately in front of the window whence our 


eer : 4 . 
| friend stood looking on after the conversation 


with the Captain; and as observation begets crit- 
icism, so does criticism under unfavorable cir- 


eumstances lead to no good tone of mind. 


| ‘* What a gabbling and simpering those men 


keep up!” our young gentleman commented. 
‘“Who are they? ‘There’s Felt introducing 
somebody—confound him! I wonder if he ask- 
ed permission first. Well, it’s no concern of 
mine.” All which and more may be put into 
other words, thus: Mr. Edward Pawley found 
himself out of humor with a remark dropped by 
Rudder, and none the less so because unable to 
justify his sense of annoyance. It would have 
pleased him in his present mood, for example, 
to undervalue the efforts of the best small-talk- 
ers in the room, supposing that person to be con- 
versing with Miss Van. And although he had 
pronounced Miss van W.’s affairs no concern 
of his—as they were not—would very like have 
been, glad to know whom Rudder meant, or 
whether there were any real foundation for the 
rumor he had mentioned. If Florence medi- 
tated marriage her smiling sang /roid may have 
been assumed to give quiet warning that confi- 
dences of a certain sort would be less in place 
thenceforward. Or might not her manner of 
receiving him—now that he recalled the circum- 
stances so immediately subsequent to his frank 
avowal—be the consequence of—of, should he 
say, pique? Pique may not have been the word 
our hero first thought of, but it answered as well 
as another, and spared his blushes perhaps. It 
would: have been rather a stretch of vanity, cer- 
tainly, to suppose a reigning belle and young 
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lady of Miss Florence van W.’s character, beau- 
ty, and the like, interested in himself without 
his wish or invitation; and Pawley, who was 
nothing of a petit maitre, stopped short of that 
surmise instinctively. Gossimer or Slipper would 
very like have dawdled with their watch-chains, 
and said, ‘‘ Egad, it was not the first time such 
an event had happened though,” referring to the 
unhappy Miss Peck, whose history has been 
given elsewhere; and even Trout in a similar 
case might have surveyed his face in his broken 
glass, and told the Captain ‘* He had known a 
young lady in his time—but it was no business 
of his to know about it.” Our hero, if a better 
man than to pride himself on the unintentional 
conquest of a raw school-girl, was, like the rest 
of us, not altogether wanting in vanity, and felt 
a slight increase of pulsation at thought of so 
flattering a probability, and a sudden predilec- 
tion over and above what was usual with him 
for Miss van Waddlevurst’s society. ‘* Rudder 
was in the right,” he said, mentally. ‘‘It isa 
poor compliment to a lady to withhold one’s at- 
tentions because she has the claims of others to 
And in ac- 
cordance with this laudable conclusion, pres- 
ently drew near and made his presence known. 

But what charlatans we ali are! If too just 
or simple or timid to cheat our neighbor, we 
cheat ourselves—and the simplest may do as 
much—without fear of law before our eyes, and 
sure of acquittal before the court which sits to 
try misdeeds with doors closed to the plaintiff’s 
witness. No doubt Mr. Edward Pawley would 
have scouted the idea that he—who had loved 
once, hopelessly and forever—could come again 
to feel interest in the regard of any woman what- 
ever ; and would have expressed some indigna- 
tion if accused of finding any manner of gratifi- 
cation in the unsolicited and impossible to be 
reciprocated attachment of a young lady equally 
interesting and courted. And no doubt his de- 
nial would have been more honest than his search 
fora motive. But let the one of us who may 
probe his heart *o the bottom, and hold up a fair 
finitesimal measure of his 
blemish of crime, or weak- 


acknowledge as well as one’s own.” 


page during a 
life, without bloé . 


ness or meanness—do so in all piety and cast 


the first stone at our hero. 

**You are still here then,” Florence said, 
smiling, ‘‘and have not gone away on another 
excursion ?” 

To which our friend replied, ‘‘ I went no far- 
ther than the window there,’ and begged to 
know when her list of engagements would be 
exhausted. 

**T was not engaged for so many—TI jested,” 
our heroine returned. Perhaps she, too, was 
penitent; and Pawley, well pleased, cried, 

**Indeed!” adding, ‘‘ Perhaps then you will 
honor me next ?” 

‘Yes, if you will persuade Mr. Skipp—the 
gentleman helping himself to his partner’s lem- 
onade yonder—to resign in your favor.” 

But our hero laughed and declined. ‘I would 
not like to ask him,” he said; and presently 
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learned that Mr. Lovelute; a gentleman at the 
moment lolling over the orchestra rail, had been 
in waiting perhaps half an hour, and might 
count on the fourth set from the present. 


‘*But I would not wish you to imitate Mr. 
Lovelute,” Florence added, pleasantly. 
‘*T have no ambition to do so,” Mr. Edward 


rejoined. ‘* But why not?” 
‘** Because our party will scarcely remai 





long,” Florence said, with a smile, and giving 
her hand to her cavalier; looked 


mit 


and Pawley 
after, feeling again in some degree dis d. 
‘*Humph! it’s very plain the Captain is wrong,” 
he thought; ‘my friendship is de 
smiles, and seems as much entertained by the 


trop; she 
nothings of that mustached fellow when they 
meet in chasséing as she appeared a week or 
two since by my attempts to please.” 

‘*Then you will not imitate Mr. Lovelute ?” 
and the fol- 
lowing uninteresting dialogue ensued, 

*“T would rather be myself without imita- 
tion,” returned our hero, folding his arms and 
bowing. 

‘“Oh! I don’t admire imitators, I 
Have you been on the floor to-night ?” 

‘*No, Miss van Waddlevurst.” 

‘* Like Mr. Lovelute, a looker-on.” 

‘* But scarcely for the same reason.” 

“ How do you mean for the same reason ? 

** Not for the same reason. I did not care to 
dance with any one, and so remained passive.” 

‘* But you asked me, Mr. Pawley—” 

**Yes, out of friendship.” 

‘Thank you,” said our heroine a little scorn- 
fully. 

“T thought,” Mr. Edward continued, ‘the 
attentions of an admitted friend would please 
more than those of—such men as you have 
named.” 

**Tt seems your friendship is critical. Can 
any one find fault with Mr. Skipp’s flightiness, 


Miss Florence asked, coming back ; 


ifeee 
conicss. 


| or even with the meditative silence of Mr. Love- 


lute? I’m sure you would be charmed to know 
them sociably,”’ Florence replied; and our hero 
refolded his arms, and smiled dubiously, which 
was the only answer he deigned. 

‘Or what objection can be advanced to the 
style of Mr. Sliderslip’s dancing, which is all he 
pretends to? Does he not glide over the chalked 
floor gracefully enough for you? And now that 
he has performed his part of cavalier seul to ad- 
miration, he comes smilingly to interrupt our 
side-talk. Brava! Mr. Sliderslip, we were prais- 
ing your performance.” 

‘* He-ha!—were you, thenk ye, Miss Joy. 
| Let me find you a seat somewhere,” Slider said, 
| through a quantity of hair, and offered his arm 

familiarly; upon which Mr. Edward bit his lip, 
and muttering ‘‘ Cursed puppy!” made his way 
through the crowd of dispersing dancers with an 
| angry flush mantling to his forehead, and an un- 
accountable feeling of choking in his throat ; for 
who had done him wrong? The piazza was un- 
oceupied at its farthest end, and there our friend 
paused involuntarily, and looked out into the 





















night; from the hot rooms behind came a con- 
fused noise of laughter and voices and a glare of 
light, but in front the valley reposed in silence 
and obscurity, and the stars were shining in full 
lustre overhead. Twitty (does any one remem- 
ber the poet of the Transcript?) might have been 
moved to composing some verses on the appear- 
ance of the heavens, or have brushed up his rec- 
ollection of sidereal geography for the edification 
of whoever might have chanced to be promenad- 
ing on his arm; but as Pawley beheld, the pet- 
tishness which had impelled him to turn his back 
on the gayety within dwindled away in awe of 
that mighty presence. If each of those flecks 
of light were a world, inhabited by creatures 
perhaps as powerless and fallible as himself and 
his compeers, and moved by similar passions 
what was he to stand up before them and dole 
out his infinitesmal vexations? Why, wealth 
and honor of all kinds were as nothing in their 
company, which stood fast while time and again 
most approved things took shape and wasted 
away; and here he was chafed by a few light 
words, and fetching them out of their proper at- 
mosphere of the ba..-room into this solemn as- 
sembly: ‘I believe I will light a cigar and take 
a quiet stroll before going to bed—it will do me 
good,” Mr. Edward said at the end, with a half 
sigh ; and going in search of his hat, ran against 
a gentleman with a lady on his arm in act of 
emerging from the same door. 

‘¢Halloa!” said the gentleman, ‘‘ can’t you 
And our hero looked accord- 
ingly, and saw the Countess Kreeper with both 
little hands clasped over Trout’s arm, and Trout 
himself blushing exceedingly when he found him- 
self recognized. 

‘* The very person !”’ the Countess cried, in her 
old coaxing manner. ‘‘ You will go with us, 
won't you? for I can’t persuade this man it 
would be dreadfully improper for us to go alone.” 

‘I’m afraid I should be de trop,” Pawley made 
answer, glancing at Trout, who pulled up his 
collars and said, ‘No: the more the merrier ; 
they were only going to take a walk where it 
wasn’t so hot as in those rooms.” At which re- 
sponse the little widow laughed. 

‘* What an honest face the great big back- 
woodsman has!” she exclaimed, looking up into 
it. ‘Really, people who don’t know him as well 
as I do, would suppose he is in the habit of tell- 
ing no fibs. Can you imagine where we are 
going, Mr. Pawley ?” 

**T was about to ask,” Pawley said. 

**Well, we are about to enjoy a little private 
concert, under the most remote tree of the grove 
yonder, and Mr. Trout is to be sole petformer. 
Won't it be delightful? I suspected him for 
certain reasons of learning the violin, and for a 
wonder ferreted out the truth; in return for 
which he kindly offers a solo on his instru- 
ment, and allows me the privilege of inviting a 
friend.” 

‘* Jove !—I'll leave it to any body if I’m the 
only one given to fibbing,” Trout broke in with 
his customary grin. 


look before you ?” 


**T’'d as lief volunteer to 
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stand an hour in a July sun as fiddle to an aau- 
dience.” 

‘Well, you won't mind playing for her lady- 
ship, perhaps? I will hear Mr. Trout when |} 
is in better practice. Good-night,” Pawley said, 
amused. But the Countess stopped him. 

‘*What, 1 me in of this 
ogre !” ** Don’t you know what scan- 
I never can 


ing to listen to his solo among th 


ave charge great 
she cried. 
dalous things peo} le like to say r 
think of g 
dismal trees unless you go with us.” 

“Oh, by Jove! Mr. Pawley can listen if he 


likes. I rather wish he would favor us with his 
company,” her vassal made submissive answer. 
And the three presently went down the steps in 





high good-humor, from the foot of which 


ran to his room, while our hero walked leisurely 
on with the lady, and overtook them with a vi 


lin under his arm and something in his hands. 


The enamored youth had lost no time in going 
and returning, yet enough had elapsed to double 





the number of his audience. The Countess had 
recognized a lady and her brother, and invited 
them to join company, which the lady did gra- 
ciously enough, and the gentleman with unmis- 
takable eagerness. 

“‘T did not observe you until you called,” he 
had said. ‘‘Charlotte and I were at that mo- 
ment speaking of you.” 

‘*Were you, Miss Gossimer? Your brother is 
such a courtier, you know,” the widow had re- 
joined; and Charlotte had replied ; 
he was comparing you to—to a fairy.” On 
which her friend had laughed and said: ‘* The 
one that gave Fortunatus the enchanted purse, 
wasn’t it?” but Trout coming up, averted th 
necessity of a reply, which might have been 
awkward. 

Trout looked on rather lugubriously ; 
mer was not among his familiars, and, what was 
more, he entertained an unspeakable jealousy of 
his attentions to the fairy above mentioned, who 
observed the expression of his countenance with 
secret amusement, and spoke to the purpose. 
‘¢ You see I have acted without you,” she con- 
descended to explain, ‘‘ and have invited a cou- 
ple of friends to join us in ourramble. So this 
is my violin, is it? Well, thank you for the 
trouble you have had in borrowing it for me; 
run now and put it behind the door of my little 
parlor until we return.” And Trout, to 
great surprise, found himself relieved of a now 
distasteful task, and hurrying away with the in- 
strument to deposit it as he had been desired. 

Before he went, however, he made a trans- 
fer of three glasses from his pockets to Pawley, 
and likewise of a bottle which he pronounced 
genuine Heidsick, with the view, as he explain- 
ed, of fetching another; which last he did, and 
aided, with the rest, to finish, on one of the 
benches in the grove where they. were all very 
merry and sociable, or seemed to be. But al- 
though a weight has been lifted from Trout’s 
spirits by the ready wit of the Countess, and he 
appeared not the least jovial of the party, his 
relish in the impromptu frolic was less than it 


‘Oh yes, 


Gossi- 
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in something, and told the widow so, when a 
momentary occasion offered. 

‘¢ You wished to speak with me alone, eh ?” 
his inamorata said, with a laugh; which Trout 
admitted, with a face so florid that it might have 
looked red by starlight. ‘‘I thought so,” she 
continued, still laughing. ‘‘ Why, that is the 
reason I asked these people to come along. 
No, Sir, I don’t choose to make a confessional 
of a place where any number of listeners may 
be hidden. And that reminds me, don’t forget 
to come to-morrow and give me a lesson on the 
fiddle, Mr. Trout!” 


—_—@——_ 


CHAPTER VII. 

Miss CHARLotre GossmeEr, two weeks ear- 
lier, would scarce have notiied a salutation 
from the Countess Kreeper, had that spirited 
little lady cared to give her an opportunity af- 
ter the distant recognition in the spring-house ; 
but in the above limited period, a complete rey- 
olution had been brought about through the 
diplomacy of Clarendon, and we have witnessed 
the lively widow proffering an off-hand invita- 
tion, and Miss Charlotte not only accepting with- 
out demur, but absolutely clinking glasses soon 
after with a company mainly composed of peo- 
ple whom she considered immeasurably beneath 
her. 

Clarendon, indeed, had promptly availed him- 
self of the invitation extended by the widow, on 
the occasion of her down-hill race with Trout, 
and the little parlor of the woman whose turn 
of fortune had not yet become sufficiently known 
to readmit her to society, came to be frequently 
honored by the presence of the aristocratical 
Gos. Miss Charlotte, on the other hand, hav- 
ing once for all informed him that “ her hands 
were washed of all participation,” refrained, 
after the scene hinted at three chapters back, 
from giving her brother the benefit of her coun- 
sel in words; but she maintained a constant 
protest nevertheless, by means of various airs 


and innuendoes, and had more than once got | 


worsted in a chance collision with the Countess 
herself, who liked nothing better than a set-to 


of the sort, but who, to humble Miss Gossimer | 


still farther, rehearsed it all to Gos. 
*“‘T don’t care for her wit,” she said, with a 


laugh, ‘‘and not three straws for what people | 


think—which is more than she does; but it is 
disagreeable to overhear some one remark of 
one’s self: ‘Oh, dear! she’s not at all received 
at home—and as for the title which she some- 
times calls herself by, it is quite a sham, you 


know; she made a runaway match with some | 


notorious swindler.’ I say it isn’t pleasant!” 
his friend added, clenching her little hand and 
becoming pale-—‘‘if it is true! 
keep the title because people know he was a 


swindler, and I choose to be independent. | 


Have I not lived to repent the match and do 
penance for it? see here!” And with that, 


I choose to} 


drew up her sleeve high enough to exhibit to 
the wondering eyes of her lover marks upon the 
alabaster flesh, which might have been stripes a 
few years previous. 

There was more spirit in the speech and act 
than Gos had given her credit for—more than 
he was quite able to comprehend, and quailed 
before it accordingly ; but he prudently remem- 
bered the millionaire papa, and asked, ‘* What 
reparation she required? should he find some 
plausible excuse for packing his sister home by 
the first opportunity ?” : 

**Pooh! let her stay,” the Countess answer 
ed, resuming her usual smiling manner; and 
satisfied with this evidence of her power, led 
the conversation to more entertaining topics. 

Clarendon’s, however, was not a disposition 
prone to forgive and forget, and he restrained 
his wrath only until closeted with Miss Char- 
lotte in her own room, when’ he spoke to the 
point and with characteristic freedom, if careful 
to pitch his voice no higher than suited the thin- 
ness of the partition walls. ‘* D—n it, miss!” 
he said, savagely ; ‘‘ do you think I will suffer a 
simpleton like you to cross my purposes as you 
are doing? Who made you my conscience keep- 
er, and gave you liberty to vilify a better woman 
than yourself?” 

“‘T'd have you know, Sir,” Miss Charlotte 
rejoined, turning very red, ‘‘that I don't pre- 
tend to keep your conscience, and, thank Heay- 
en! have known quite enough of your doings, 
both in and out of business, never to wish to. 
But as long as we bear the same Name it shall 
never be said to fall into disgrace through any 
fault of mine.” At which Gos broke into a 
scornful laugh. 

‘Suppose you try at home whether your 
name will do to pay your milliner’s bill—who’ll 
take it on a promissory, at your own valuation, 
do you think?” he said. ‘* Why, d—n it, miss, 
| you know as well as I, our father who has been 
a Congressman and Senator in his time, and 
would be now but for his former politics, can’t 
| command enough sometimes to meet the inter- 
est on his debts without a strain; and here, 
when I am ready to sacrifice myself for the 
benefit of the family, and to restore our former 
state and style by accession of a few hundred 
thousands, with little or no incumbrance” (‘‘ an 
old man who can’t hold on long, and a wife 
who'll be as likely as not to run off with some- 
body else before the honey-moon is over,” Gos 
thought), ‘‘ you, forsooth, must step in with your 
cursed airs and throw stumbling-stones in my 
way. Take my advice and keep a fool’s tongue 
between your teeth, or you bundle off with the 
first party returning home; for not one shilling 
of your expenses here will I pay after such an 
opportunity offers. And—stay!—you have most 
grossly insulted a lady I consider it my interest 
and pleasure to propitiate in every way, and I 
| beg you will offer a becoming apology, and make 
yourself hereafter more agreeable.” 
| ‘J’ll humble myself to no one, Sir,” Miss 
| Charlotte made answer, whimpering; but she 





thought better of it after the interview, over- 
awed, possibly, by the mention of the widow’s 
‘few hundred thousands,” or by Clarendon’s 
threat, which, if carried into execution at the 
time, would have interfered with her own little 
schemes. 

Countess Kreeper, née Janey Joy, was not 
one, it may easily be imagined, likely to use a 
triumph with moderation; and she was as in- 
genious as usual in plaguing Miss Gossimer, 
affecting to be hand and glove with her in sociec- 
ty, and treating her cavalierly enough when the 
fancy took her. Charlotte’s friend and confi- 
dante—so far as the inherent Gossimer cunning 
and closeness permitted confidence—Florence, 
who had been more than once instructed in 
‘the idea of a Gossimer stooping to familiarity 
with a creature of her (the Kreeper’s) station, 
and making their Name a by-word,” wondered 
not a little at the change in relative positions, 
and felt a characteristic degree of indignation | 
when she came to surmise the cause of Miss 
Charlotte’s altered views, through the spiteful al- 
lusions to her brother’s doings—that young lady, 
for all her prudence, could not help letting slip | 
from time to time. Miss van W. herself had 
had some experience in the Countess’s mode of 
warfare. They had met at a celebrated bath- 
ing-place the preceding summer, at which time 
Von Kreeper’s widow was in the height of her 
ill fame, and not yet reconciled to the rich mer- | 
chant; with little or no money at command, 
and openly abandoned to eating opium, under | 
the influence of which she occasionally went 
about with eyes half closed, and her usually 
pretty mouth idiotically open. Her costume on 
such occasions was little better than her behav- 
ior; but at other times, perhaps when only so 
much of the drug had been taken as served to 
exhilarate rather than stupefy, she astonished | 
every body, tripping across the ball-room floor 
or along the public promenades as coquettishly, 
if not as extravagantly, dressed as the best, sur- | 
rounded by a throng of beaux, and scattering | 
brilliant repartees and bon mots right and left. | 
Of course a lady of this character was a pariah 
in the eyes of the rest of her sex; and even} 
those who had known her in better days, and | 
bore her no ill-will, shunned recognition with 
justifiable vigilance ; among whom was our her- 
oine ; or, rather, fair Florence chanced to be the 
only one present with whom she had formerly, 
as Miss Joy, exchanged hospitalities; and the | 
unmistakable desire in the party with whom | 
Miss Van chanced to be to avoid a renewal of | 
acquaintance, nettled the Countess more in con- 
sequence than the aversion of all the others. | 

When the little widow was ‘‘ good,” as she | 
called it, and chose to play the magnet, there | 
were scarce any of her numerous male admirers | 
who could resist the temptation of joining her 
train; there was always such fun going on about | 
her, somebody getting flayed; and not many es-| 
caped that ordeal, whatever their social or polit- | 
ical standing, and whether they took it well or | 
ill. Miss Van was one of the few who at such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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times retained two or three of her usual cava- 
liers in attendance; and at this faithful reserve 
the Countess Kreeper made a dead set. She 
gave up opium, or took no more than sufficed 
to preserve her brilliancy; and two of her rival's 
adherents yielded to her witchery—with some 
pangs of conscience, no doubt. And by dint of 
manceuvring, in the end, the third—a young gen- 
tleman of unexceptionable manners and large 
expectations—was fairly brought over one morn- 
ing, and galloped past Miss Van's window by 
the widow’s side, followed by his two late coad- 
jutors: they were going somewhere on a boat- 
ing party! 

Florence was indignant; not that she cared 
for the attentions of the last, or first either; but 
she had been piqued into a wish to vindicate the 
dignity of her sex. It was both fool 
grading, she admitted to herself a dozen times 
a day, to compete with such an antagonist; but, 
as has been elsewhere admitted, our heroine was 
not a heroine in the popular sense of that word, 
alas! and to contend, and to be angry and se- 
cretly chagrined when defeated—as every body 
knew she was before night—was nothing more 
And next day, which 
was Sunday, every body was looking at a scan- 
dalous spectacle: the victorious belle of the day 
before, asleep and—ah, well, let it pass. She 
had abstained longer than customary to gain her 
end, and had made amends by an extra dose of 
laudanum. 

It was no wonder, then, that the recollection 
continued to be a sore one to Florence, and that 
she should refuse to receive in good part the lit- 


ish and de- 


than human and womanly. 


tle widow's advances on the occasion of their 
next meeting in the spring-house, even after 
the lapse of a twelvemonth. But a great refor- 
mation had been undergone meanwhile by that 
lady. By exercise of such energy as few can 
command, and would have accomplished won- 
ders in any cause, she had abandoned opium 
eating; and she had also become heiress-appar- 
ent toa great many thousandsa year. But with 
the stimulant went Countess Kreeper’s keenness 
of wit. She said sharp things still, but not oft- 
en enough nor cruelly enough to bring about her 
the homage of fear or applause ; and, in truth, 
excesses and years—one of which in her life 
might have counted, in wear and tear at least, 
three in the lives of most women—had begun to 


| tell on her petite face and figure, and made the 


widow appear much more charming by the light 
of a ball-room chandelier than in that of the 
truth-telling sun. 

Gossimer was not the only slave of this wan- 


| ing sultana, although he may have been the 


least esteemed in the depth of her understand- 
ing, which experience had rendered apt in ap- 
preciating motives. The lively widow had not 
only brought Trout to her feet, but kept him 
there, and made him very happy in the fact. 
He had begun by doing much as he pleased— 
smoking during their téte-a-téte walks in the 
woods, for instance, and wearing a cool linen 
suit while ever the sun was above the horizon; 
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but before long he left his cigar-case at home 
when he went out of afternoons, and regularly 
took his way to lunch sweltering in a cloth coat 
with glittering gilt buttons, and wearing the 
stiffest and most showy of cravats. ‘Trout was 
fast losing consideration for himself in consid- 
eration for some one else; and that some one, 
accustomed as she was to flattery in all shapes, 
was at least as much touched at heart as amused 
by the growing honor in which she had come to 
be held by her honest admirer. There was some- 
thing novel in this unasked self-abnegation for 
her sake; she could tell it from the empty ver- 
biage of a flirtation—and she too would be 
honest for once, and not suffer him to delude 
himself beyond what was right. No doubt he 
thought her better than she was; if he knew all, 
might not his sentiments toward her change? 
At worst, that sin should not lie at her door. 
And when she told Trout to come to-morrow 
and teach her to play on his violin before he 
took it away, it was with the view of making 
this disclosure. 

It was not the first time Trout had sat in the 
little parlor flanked by the still smaller chamber 
of the widow. The sash doors opened upon a 
kind of pleasure-ground, not frequented until 
afternoon; and she had gathered a few of the 
flowers and made the rofm look pretty in 
ticipation of his coming. 
so nervous before; 


an- 
Trout had never felt 
he had dressed himself in 
his very best, and was proportionably uncom- 
fortable in consequence; and the widow’s jest- 
ing allusion the evening before to his purpose 
had dwelt on his mind and harassed him unrea- 
sonably. Did she mean to make a mock of his 
passion? He hoped not; and cut himself in one 
or two places while shaving. He made a show 
of appearing as usual, however, and of laughing 
with his hostess over a felicitous sketch she had 
made of Slipper in attendance on Miss Gossi- 
mer; but it would not do, and crumpling the 
margin of the drawing, he said, ‘‘ It’s no use, I 
wasn’t intended to shine in diplomacy. I came 
here, Mrs.—I mean, your ladyship—to talk of 
a single thing, and, Jove! I can’t talk of any 
‘thing else. Iam not good-looking, I know, and 
I am only a rough fellow at best. But I love 
you—tremendously! And I have a good farm 
to live on in old Kentucky. Will you marry 
me? There, it’s all out now,” Trout said, wip- 
ing his brow, and straightened himself up to 
encounter as best he might the ridicule which 
he anticipated would follow. 

But his hostess showed no inclination to be 
merry at his expense; on the contrary, she con- 
tinued sitting as she had been while Trout was 
speaking, with her eyes directed thoughtfully to 
his face, across the card-table, and her cheek on 
her hand. ‘‘I am sorry you have gone so far; 


I did not wish you to commit yourself,” was the 
only reference she made to what had just been 
said, and quickly adding, ‘‘ Would you not like 
to know something more than you do of my 
life ?”’ began her recital without waiting for an 
answer. 
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And Trout, after he had unavailingly prot 
ed that he required to be told nothing, 
listened with rapt attention, and lea 
his inamorata had been a spoiled ehik 
spoiled and self-willed child—and, she was 
afraid, not a good daughter. She had been 
imprudent for a young person, and an adven- 
turer had taken advantage of it to frighten he 
into marriage ; 








but he had been disappointed in 
his expectations, and had not treated her well 
afterward. Probably he knew she had used 
opium? She had not for almost a year, 
never would again, God helping. It was ther 
that she learned to take it, and when 
came a widow she had continued its use to drive 
away other cares; for the world had turned its 
back upon her. The world had said many harsh 
things of her, some of which, perhaps, had their 
foundation in what she may have said or done 
or written under the influence of the drug; but 
she had never been guilty, if she had been bitter 
and reckless, and her heart was not originally 
as bad a one, or as unfeeling now, as most peo- 
] le believed. 
This was the sum of what his hostess related, 
with nothing of her usual manner, without irony 
or anger or any attempt to make the best of her 
character. She did not show him, however, as 
she had to Gossimer with the air of an empress, 
Some other time, she 
thought, with a fear of appearing just then too 
degraded in his which she might have 
spared herself, for Trout’s sympathy and affec- 
tion were only waiting for a pause to overflow, 


the scars on her arms. 





eyes, 





and nothing could have restrained them a mo- 
ment longer. ‘‘ I—I love you more than ever!” 
he cried, and went plump down on his knees, 
blubbering. Yes, the great honest fellow, who 
had not shed a tear, probably, since leaving off 
short frocks, was actually weeping over his dear 
widow’s past troubles, and covered her hand 
with kisses. And the widow blushed as she 
had not blushed for years, perhaps, and her lip 
quivered—a thing it may never have done be- 
fore. 

And who can tell what would have been the 
result, if somebody had not tapped on the out- 
er door at that instant, and a feminine voice 
begged to know if the Countess Kreeper were 
within. 

The yoice was one easy to recognize, and 
Trout regained his feet, while his hostess whis- 
pered, with the old smile, 

‘*T dare say you are fond of flowers: go and 
gather some in the grounds there, to put in your 
button-hole.” 

But before he quite went he seized her hand. 
‘*Yes or no?” he said; ‘‘ you have not answer- 
ed my question yet; only one word.” 

‘‘You may give me another lesson on the 
violin, if you please: there are a dozen for you,” 
the widow answered, and pushed him out of the 
side-door. After which she threw open the one 
in front. 

‘‘ Miss Gossimer,” said the Countess, courte- 
eying. 
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WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 

T is somewhat remarkable that the year 1859 
I should have witnessed the extinguishment of 
the light of two such charming and popular writ- 
ers as Irving and Prescott. ‘They had both, al- 
though in different paths, added largely to the 
reputation of their country, and won for them 
selves a world-wide and imperishable renown 
3oth had been early attracted to the beautiful 
and romantic but unfortunate land of Spain for 
the incidents from which they fashioned their 
one with all the 
romantic ardor of a poet, the other with the grav- 
ity of a staid historian. In the writings of the 
one we see a romantic but faithful picture of the 
Moor, dressed out with Oriental magnificence, 
while in those of the other we find a calm, phil- 
osophical, but beautifully-written history of the 
While Irving ‘ views the 
battle-ground from the towers of the Alhambra, 
Prescott sees it from the plains of Madrid.” Nei- 
ther detracts from the other, while both fasci- 
nate by the richness of their imagery and the 
felicity of their style. 

I had the good fortune to enjoy the personal 
acquaintance of both, and was often impr 


most fascinating productions— 


events he narrates. 


with the gentleness of manner and genial spirit 
that characterized the social life of these 
eminent writers. Nor was Prescott, at least as 
to his earlier productions, less diffident of their 
merits than Irving. He ree 
dent at college, an accidental injury in one of 
his eyes at the hands of a fellow-pupil which 


two 


ived, while a stu- 


nearly caused a loss of sight in both, which, in 
Conquest of Peru,” it 
a most charming specimen of autobiography, he 
has thus explained: ‘* While at the University I 
received an injury in one of my eyes which de- 


the introduction to his * 


The other soon aft- 
er was attacked by inflammation so severely that 
for some time I lost the sight of that also; and 
though it was subsequently restored, the organ 


prived me of the sight of it. 


was so much disordered as to remain permanent- 
ly debilitated, life I 
have been deprived of the use of it for all pur- 
poses of reading and writing for several years 
It was during one of these periods I 
received from Madrid the materials for the ‘ His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella;’ and in my dis- 
abled condition, with my trans-Atlantic treas- 
ures lying around me, I was like one pining from 
hunger in the midst of abundance. In this state 
I resolved to make the ear, if possible, do the 
work of the eye; I procured the services of a 
secretary, who read to me the various author- 
ities, and in time I became so familiar with the 
sounds of the different foreign languages (to 
some of which, indeed, I had been previously ac- 
customed by a residence abroad) that I could 
comprehend his reading without much difficulty. 
As the reader progressed I dictated copious notes, 
and when these had swelled to a considerable 
amount, they were read to me repeatedly till I 
had mastered their contents sufficiently for the 
purposes of composition. ‘The same notes fur- 


while twice in my since 


together. 
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nished an easy means of reference 
text. Still another diffi 
chanical labor of writing 
trial to the eye. Thi 
of such 
which enabled me 

* without the 
in the dark 
thus fi 


hieroglyphics ; | 


to sustain the 
ulty occurred in the : 
which I found ¢ 


$s was remedi 


a writing-case as is used 
to commit m 
aid of sight, servi 
as in the light. 
] 


rmed made 
ut m) 
in the art of deciphering them, a 
—with a liberal allowance for un 
ders—was transcribed for 
Under thes ‘ 
“History of Ferdinand and Isa 
ten; 
dency to inflammat 


acters neal 


} 


a 


iv secret 


ary 


thet 
disec ul ing ¢ 
but while it was slowly pr 
ion in the eye 
sided and its strength was mor 
til at last he was enabled to read 
The ] 
terminated with the daylight ; 
the 
Being 


each day. vwer of readi 


able to dispense with writ 

services of a secretary. 

to be to re 

cated, he caused a copy of ** Ferdin 

bella,” type 

struck off by the printer 

and revisi 
After it was finis 


as enabled 


in lar ge 


n. 
hed he 
ve desc! 
eminent a 
with a request tl 
sures 


did 50, a5 he a us, Wl 


profit, and with no little surprisé 


his infirn 


] } 
volumes, and 


of the under 
returne 


cott. 


he thought 


writer 
1 the 
who asked him, with t diffid | 
of the book. Sparks replied 
that there could be but one opinion he 
had read the with £ 
thought he had written one of the n 
ful works of its kind that had been ¢ 
public. 

‘* But,” urged Prescott, 
it under the | 
friendly feeling.” 
that although this might be true, 
greatly gratified with its perusal. 

**Do you think it should be published ?” 
manded Prescott. 

**To be sure,” 


, What 


that 
t, 
t success- 


n to the 


work great deligh and 


‘you may have rea 
degree of partiality and 


He was assured by Mr. Sparks 
he 


lias of some 


yet was 


responded Sparks. ‘* Have 
you not written it for that purpose ?” 

Prescott replicd by urging many objections. 
The subject was one that related to Spain in 
times long past, and would not be likely to in- 
terest American readers; besides he very much 
doubted whether the style of composition and 
the execution of the work were of sach a char- 
acter as to make it attractive. His own im- 
pression was that it would prove a failure. Mi 
Sparks urged what arguments he could agai 
his positions, but finally left him in a state of 
great uncertainty as to whether he should pub- 
lish it or not. He said that he had the grati- 
fication of writing the work, and should place 
it upon his shelf, and leave it for those who came 
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after him to give it if they thought fit to the 
world. He was, however, at last, at the urgent 
solicitation of his father, who entertained the 
same opinion respecting the work expressed by 
Mr. Sparks, induced to place it in the hands of 
the publisher, and it was finally issued in three 
volumes near the close of 1837. 
; The author’s diffidence in regard to this work 
4 is the more remarkable when it is considered 
from what original sources he was privileged to 
} draw his materials. He had projected it as 
early as 1826, and had at that time made ar- 
raagements for procuring the requisite manu- 
scripts from Madrid. ‘The library of Harvard 
College, which was rich in old Spanish litera- 
ture, and that of his friend, George Ticknor, 
whose able history of Spanish literature is a con- 
tribution worthy of any age, which was still more 
abundantly stocked with rare Spanish volumes, 
supplied him with many materials for the work 
he contemplated, but his greatest mine of wealth | 
lay scattered around him in rich profusion with- 
in the precincts of his own library room. Among 
these treasures were the ‘* Quincuagenas”’ of Ovi- 
edo, which to this day lie buried in five folio 
volumes of manuscript, containing a very excel- 
; lent narrative of the lineage, arms, and sur- 
roundings of the chief personages in Spain, in- 
termingled with a vast amount of private gossip ; 
Palencia’s ‘‘ Coronica del Enrique 4th,” the pre- 
decessor of Isabella on the throne; an original 
life of Cardinal Ximenes; the ‘*‘ Anales del Rey 
i Don Fernando el Catolicos,” of Carbajal; and 
many others, which had been permitted to remain 
in the cloisters of the old library of Madrid, care- 
fully treasured, but rarely consulted by those in 
whose custody they were placed. 

Nor was he less fortunate in the selection of 
his subject. The age of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, under whose reign, either by marriage or 
conquest, the four kingdoms of Navarre, Aragon, 
Castile, and Granada became consolidated, was 
one of the most interesting epochs in Spanish | 
history. The genius of Castilian literature, the 
music of the troubadour, and the melody of the 
Moorish ballad, were in their fullest perfection, 
and every where disseminated their influence 
over this beautiful and picturesque country. It 
was the age of Columbus, Gonsalva, and Xime- | 
nes. The epoch of great discoveries by sea, and 
the development of vast erudition, and military 
prowess on land. What wonder that the genius 
of Prescott, with such a subject, should at once 
have arrested attention at home and abroad, and | 
that he should have risen at a single bound to 
an exalted position in the world of letters! 

About two years after the appearance of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella Mr. Edward Everett visited 
Europe, and found that wherever he went the 
name of Prescott was well known and his mer- 
its duly appreciated. Translations had been | 
made into French, German, Russian, Spanish, 
and Italian; and in each country, with the ex- 
ception of Washington Irving, no American 
writer had obtained so exalted a rank as an 
author. He had already conceived the project, 
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| tained. 


after he should have narrated in the conquests 
of Mexico and Peru the great events of thes 
epochs, of continuing the tide of Spanish history 
downward by writing the history of Philip ll, 
entirely leaping over that of Charles V., which 
he supposed was exhausted by the previous labors 
of Robertson. 

He desired Mr. Everett to make some prelim- 
inary examinations at Paris and elsewhere for 
materials to be used in Philip I., and especially 
to obtain some knowledge of that part of the 
archives of Simancas that had been taken by 
Napoleon I. to Paris, where they were still de- 
Mr. Everett found no difficulty in ex- 
amining the materials of the royal library. The 
whole of the celebrated collection had been re- 
moved to Paris, but after Napoleon’s downfall, 
in the general restoration, those parts of the 
archives that related to France were retained at 
Paris notwithstanding the protest of the Spanish 
government. These were guarded with more 
jealousy than any other part of the public ar- 
chives ; but the name of Prescott supplied a key 
that unlocked the depository, and they were free- 
ly thrown open to the inspection of Mr. Everett 
on his account. 

In Italy the name of Prescott met with the 
same courtesy. Prince Corsini, with the ap- 
proval of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, issued a 
peremptory order to the custodians of the careful- 
ly-guarded Medicean archives, consisting of an 
immense number of well arranged and indexed 
volumes, to allow Mr. Everett to inspect the 
whole, and cause such extracts to be copied as 
he should indigate. When it is considered that 
this collection contained the entire correspond- 
ence of the Tuscan Minister at Madrid during 
the whole reign of Philip II., it may readily be 
imagined how valuable an aid it was to the his- 
torian in the preparation of his masterly work. 
Nor were these public archives the only ones 
placed at his disposal, but those of private in- 
dividuals, as the Marquis Gino Capponi, and the 
Count Guicciardini, the lineal descendant of the 
historian, were freely offered for inspection and 
use. ‘‘It was sufficient,” remarks Mr. Everett, 
‘*that I thought it would be useful to Mr. Pres- 
cott;” and so exalted was his reputation, that 
papers guarded for three centuries with the most 


| jealous care, including the correspondence of 
| the Tuscan minister on the arrest, imprisonment, 


and death of Don Carlos, were at once placed at 
his disposal. 

In 1851 he made a visit to Europe, the first 
since his wide-spread fame had rendered his 
name as familiar to European as to American 
readers. This visit, which had been in con- 
templation for some time, was anxiously antici- 
pated by his trans-Atlantic friends. Mr. Curtis, 
his friend and fellow-townsman, was in London 
at the time of his arrival. In his account of 
this reception he says that he does not suppose 
so warm and cordial a welcome was ever ‘‘ ac- 
corded in modern England to any other merely 
literary and private man of any country.” This 


he attributed at the time in part to the fact that 
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he had written in a language which is the com- 
mon inheritance of England and the United 
States. Some sympathy might also have been 
elicited by the extraordinary difficulties under 
which his works were produced. But no doubt, 
apart from the high character of his writings, 
the chief source of his popularity arose from the 
charm of his conversation and his frank and 
genial manners. 

Mr. Curtis returned home in the same vessel 
with Prescott, and during the voyage they had 
many hours each day of the freest and frankest 
conversation together, which more than ever im- 
pressed him with the nobleness of his nature. 
‘*T have never,” he declares, ‘* seen the man on 
whom fame and extraordinary social success 
had a less disturbing effect than they had on him. 
Neither the flatteries of the great, the fascina- 
tions of that brilliant society in which he was | 
an honored guest, nor any single circumstance 
of his personal success changed the simplicity 
of his character or imparted to it one tinge of 
arrogance.” 

As he is thus described by his more intimate | 
and daily associates so was Prescott as I remem- 
ber him, in our occasional and sometimes acci- | 
dental meetings. The last of these took place 
in the summer of 1857, while I was spending a 
few days at Nahant. Prescott had formerly a} 
cottage on this rock-bound and picturesque prom- 
ontory, in the immediate vicinity of Agassiz’s 
residence ; but of late he had spent the summer 
months at Lynn, a few hours’ run from Nahant, | 
and as I remember it within sight of its granite | 
cliffs. Prescott’s residence was about half a mile 
from the village, and directly upon the banks of 
the ocean. Its position was midway between 
the main road and the sea, and was approached 
through a winding carriage-drive, bordered with 
shrubbery which every now and then permitted 
a full view of a carefully tended and verdant | 
lawn. The dwelling itself, while sufficiently 
commodious for a gentleman’s residence and in 
excellent taste, was without the first element of | 
ostentatious display. Upon my arrival I was 
shown into a sitting-room overlooking the ocean, 
from whose open casement the murmur of the 
waves was distinctly audible. 

I was speedily joined by Prescott, who ex- 
tended to mea frank and cordial welcome. The 
meeting more closely resembled that between | 
familiar friends than persons who had but seldom | 
met, and at once placed me at my ease. Pres- 
cott appeared much as he is represented in his 
portraits. He was tall and slender in person, 
and with a graceful and gentleman-like manner, 
that had nothing of shyness or reserve on the 
one hand, or forwardness or ostentation on the 
other. Of his own productions he spoke frank- 
ly and as a matter of course, fully satisfied that 
I was familiar with them. Of mine he made 
some commendatory remarks, which I felt sure 
were honestly spoken, and alluded to many cir- | 
cumstances in them in such a manner as showed | 
to me that my own feebler attempts were not | 
unfamiliar to him. 





|} and said that his descriptions of society 


In dress he was remarkably neat, as I believe 
was his usual custom. A coat of blue cloth and 
light nether garments (for the seasom was mid- 
summer and the weather warm) composed his 
apparel. As he approached me I looked for 
some evidence of defective vision, but in vain. 
He walked to the window where I had taken my 
position to command a view of the ocean, and 
extended to me his outstretched hand, with as 
correct a knowledge of the surroundings as if 
his eyesight had never been impaired ; and yet 
I never could dispossess myself of the idea while 
conversing with him that his vision must be but 
a short remove from one absolutely deprived of 
sight. Among his first inquiries were those con- 
cerning my fellow-townsman, John P. Kennedy. 
He regretted that his pen was not more prolific, 
in Vir- 
ginia, in the early days of that State, were the 
very best that had yet been given to the world. 


Gilmore Simms was undoubtedly clever, but in 


this respect Kennedy was master of the field. 

I remarked that Kennedy's pen was not idle, 
although not employed in fictitious literature— 
that at the present time he was greatly concerned 


| as to the future of the country, and had contrib- 


uted a number of able articles to the National 
Intelligencer for the purpose of showing the tend- 
ency of events, and of arousing the people to the 
imminent danger of our institutions. I said that 
Kennedy was a member of a Monday club of lit- 
erary men, and punctual in attendance, and that 
[ had met him almost every week 
ceding winter (1856-’7). We all knew what 
had occupied his thoughts, because he was cer- 
tain soon to introduce the subject, and always 
spoke so well that we were delighted to listen ; 


during the pre- 


but I could never share with him in his fears con- 
cerning the shock which he supposed our insti 
tutions were soon to experience—an opinion in 
which Prescott cordially joined. Alas! how lit 
tle did we then imagine what mighty events the 
future had in store for us, or how soon the placid 
peace we had so long enjoyed was to give place 
to the horrors of a fierce and relentless fratricidal 
war! 

I alluded to his present charming summer 
residence, and jocosely remarked that he had 
not got out of sight of the far-famed Nahant, 
although so far removed as not to be disturbed 
by the crowd of visitors. He replied pleasantly 
that to one of studious habits like himself, the 
gay company of a watering-place was not always 
the most pleasant, yet he was so far from being 
a recluse that the society of intelligent persons 
was a source of great delight to him. He had, 
however, from the isolation which he had been 
obliged to pursue in his earlier years of author- 
ship, become somewhat independent in this re- 
spect, for which he did not know whether he 
was to be envied or pitied. In speaking of the 
ocean prospect he remarked, that in summer it 
was one of his chief delights, and that he was 
especially favored in his pleasant location. He 
had left the lawn between the house and shore 
free from foliage higher than small shrubberry, 
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in order that the view might not be intercepted. 


The pleasantest time to enjoy the sea-view was 
after nightfall, particularly when its surface was 
silvered over by the glancing rays of the full 
moon. 

In remarking on the pecuniary returns of au- 
thorship he said he had been more than repaid. 
He was, however, probably the greatest pecuni- 
ary sufferer of any American author on account 
of the want of an international copyright law. 
Just before the appearance of Philip II. his Lon- 
don publishers made him an offer of thirty thou- 
sand dollars for his copyright of that work in 
England, provided he would visit England and 
write some portion of the work, no matter how 
little, in England in order to secure the copy- 
right there before its appearance in America, 
the recent decision of Lord Campbell having 
largely contributed to de Stroy the value of this 
species of property there. They further stipu- 
lated, in addition to the thirty thousand dollars 
offered for the copyright, to defray the personal 
expenses incurred in this visit in the most sump- 
tuous style in which he desired to live. Pres- 
cott wrote in reply that, after consultation with 
Mrs. Prescott, he had concluded that the sum 
to be allowed for personal expenses must equal 
one million of dollars, and inasmuch as the pre- 
sumption was that this estimate would far ex- 
ceed the ideas of the publishers, the negotiation 
must be dropped. This letter was, of course, 
written in a spirit of badinage, and intended as 
a pleasant mode of declining any offer, however 
tempting. Indeed, he remarked on this occa- 
sion that his present means were adequate to the 
wants of himself and family, and that no offer 
could tempt him to incur the annoyance of a 
sca voyage. 

This incident would seem to argue that Pres- 
cott cared but little for the pecuniary rewards 
of his labor; but I fear that he can hardly be 
exempted from the rest of mankind in this par- 
ticular. Shortly after the publication of the 
first edition of ferdinand and Isabella” he 
entered into an arrangement with the large pub- 
lishing house of Harpers, by means of which 
the subsequent editions of his work, as well as 
those which followed, appeared from their press. 
Under this arrangement a liberal compensation 
was paid to the author, and the various works 
from his pen obtained a large circulation and 
sale. A few years previous to his death the 
house of Philips and Sampson made him an 
offer largely in advance of that received under 
his arrangement with his New York publishers. 
Upon consultation with the Harpers they advised 
him to accept the offer, assuring him, not only 
of their unwillingnéss to make any such terms, 
but likewise that the arrangement, if complied 
with, must ruin the publishing house which un- 
dertook it. The arrangement was entered into, 
ind Philips and Sampson became his American 
publishers, and continued as such until their 
failure. How far this event was brought about 
by this contract I am unable to say, but I have 
good reason to believe that Prescott regretted 
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the change he had made, and jx rhaps did not 
after all find it so lucrative as he was led to im 
agine it would be. Certain it is that the pleas. 
ant relations heretofore subsisting between hin 

self and his former publishers continued un- 
abated until his death. 

He Ss} oke quite free ly in regard to his mode 
of composition, and in this connection only al- 
luded to his defective vision. His 
** Ferdinand and Isabella,” was the result « 
immense amount of care in research and lal 
in preparation, which had afterward 
habit with him. Many of the 
subsequent works were gathered 


first w 


bee 
materials ¢ 
in his first 
of investigation, and each succeeding year n 
him more familiar with the subjects treat 
his works; but he had never on this account 
laxed his careful and rig 
allowed a sentence to pass from his hands until 


re- 
d scrutiny of fac Ss, nor 


he was satisfied he could not render it more ex- 
act as to narrative or euphonious as 
tion. 

He had, an 
Rich and others, obtained many of the m 
for the composition of ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isab 
from Madrid, in 1826, about ten years prior to 
its publication, at a time when his vision was 
The eyes which he 


under arrangement made with 


most defective. procured ti 
do the duty of his own were those of a pers 
who was wholly unaccustomed to the languages 
in which the documents were written. This 
was an experiment intended to ascertain whether 
it would be practicable for him to master the 
contents of these documents without the use of 
Having satisfied himself on this point, 
he procured the services of a more competent 
person and went systematically to work. No 
one could tell the amount of laber bestowed 
upon that work. Indeed he was hardly cogni- 
zant of it So many and varied had 
been the pleasures connected with its compt si- 
tion that its labors were counted as nothing in 
the comparison, and after all he had probabiy 
arrived at greater accuracy, and established a 
method in his subsequent writings which h 
might never have equaled under other circum- 
stances. 

[I called his attention to Motley’s ‘‘ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” which had just made its 
appearance, as another of the historical works 
of the present time which would be creditable 
to the fame of American authorship, in which 
opinion he entirely agreed. He said he knew 
Motley well, and had, before the appearance of 
his history, a high opinion of his capacity as a 
writer. The novel published by him showed 
talent of a very superior order, but he feared he 
might not have the industry and perseverance 
necessary properly to write ‘a historical work. 
He therefore commenced the perusal of this 
work with some doubts on this point, which 
were speedily dispelled as he proceeded. 

I was ashamed to ‘say that I was not before 
aware that Motley had written a novel, or, in- 
deed, had appeared as an author, and therefore 
continued the conversation by remarking that 


his eyes 


himself. 
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he had undoubtedly anticipated more than one 
of our Knickerbocker friends in his subject, as 
I knew of two or three extensive libraries in 
New York that bore evidence of the idea of the 
preparation of some such work in their selec- 
tion; and I could not but think that our good 
‘iend Dr. Bethune had indulged some such a 
in his Waltonian ramblings. I have 
learned that Motley’s novel was nct 
although, from the hi 
Pr 


a better 


since 
sful, 
h encomium passed upon 
} 


de- 


the 


succes 


am disposed to think it 
fate, and 


scott, I 
may yet, upon 


reat reputation of its author another de- 
yartment of literature, 
with different eyes fr greeted it 
when the writer was ‘* unknown to fame.” 

When Motley was a to prepare his his- 
tory he learned through some channel that Pres- 
cott intended to write on a similar subject, and, 
fearing he might be intruding upon his ground, 
called upon him for the purpose « 
The circumstances 
are fully detailed in a letter written at Rome by 
Motley to a friend in Boston, after the 
Prescott. 

‘¢Tt seems to me but as yesterday,” 
ley, in this letter, ‘‘though it must 
twelve years ago, that I was talking with our 
lamented friend Stackpole about my intention 
of writing a history upon a subject to which I 
have since that time been devoting myself. I 
had then already made some gi 


in 
be viewed by the public 


ym those which 


out 


f ascertaining 
his views on the subject. 


death of 


says Mot- 
now be 


neral studies in 
to it, without being in the least aware 
that Prescott had the intention of writing the 
history of Philip Il. Stackpole had heard the 
fact, and that large preparations had been made 
for the work, although ‘‘ Peru” had not yet been 
published. I felt naturally much disappointed. 
I was conscious of the immense disadvantage to 
myself of making my appearance, probably at 
the same time, before the public with a work 
not at all similar in plan to Philip IL., but which 
must of necessity traverse a portion of the same 
ground. My first thought was inevitably, as it 
were, only of myself. It seemed to me that I had 
nothing to do but to abandon at once a cherish- 
ed dream, and probably to renounce authorship ; 
for I had not first made up my mind to write a 
history and then cast about to take up a subject. 
My subject had taken me up, drawn me, and ab- 
sorbed me in itself. It was necessary, it seem- 
ed to me, to write the book I had been think- 
ing much of, even if it were destined to fall 
dead from the press, and I had no inclination 
or interest to write any other. When I had 
made up my mind accordingly, it then occurred 
to me that Prescott might not be pleased that I 
should come forward upon his ground. It is 
true that no announcement of his intentions had 
been made, and that he had not, I believe, even 
commenced his preliminary studies for Philip. 
At the same time, I thought it would be disloy- 
al on my part not to go to him at once, confer 
with him on the subject, and if I should find 
a shadow of dissatisfaction on his mind at my 
proposition to abandon my plan altogether. 


reference 


PRESCOTT. 


juaintar 


**T had only the slightest ac« 
him atthattime. Iwas comparatively : 
man, and certainly not entitled on an; 
to more than common courtesy, which 
never could r But | 
me with a frank, ready, and liberal sy1 


fuse any one. 
ipathy, 
such an open-hearted and guil 
I felt a personal aff 
that hour. I reme as 
if it had taken place but yesterday. It was 
his father’s house, in his own library looking on 
the garden. House and garden, honored fathe1 
and illustrious son, alas! all numbered with th 
things that were. He assured me that he had 
not the slightest objecti hater 

that he 


there were 


and expans 
for him 


the interview 


iveness, that 


from mber 


wished me every suc 


any books in his libr 
the subject, they were entirely a 
After I had expressed my gratitud 
by l 
very few moments set completely at « 
as my fears of his disapprobation \ 
ed, I very naturally stated my opit 
danger was entirely mine, and that 
er willful of me 


ness and cordiality, which I 


thus to risk such : 
my first venture, the 
which 


probable ri 
hipwre llect 


$s cpin- 
injured 


would be utter s 


1 thi 


and w t 
that no two books ever 


how kindly armly he com! 
ion, assuring me 
each other, and encouraging me in the warmest 
and most earnest manner to proceed on th 
course [ had marked out for myself. 

“Had the result of that interview been differ 
ent, had he distinctly stated, or ey 
hinted, that it would be as well if 
lect i 


me with 


ven vaguely 
I should se- 
some other topic, or had he onl) i 
the cold of conventio 
commonplace encouragement, I should have 
gone from him with a chill upon my mind, and 
no doubt have laid down the pen at once; for, 
as I have already said, it was not that I cared 
about writing a history, but that I felt an inev 
itable impulse to write one particular histor: 
When Prescott narrated the circumstances so 
fully set forth by Motley himself, I remarked 
that it was singular, but nevertheles 
authors were frequently j f 


water 


ry.” 


alous of t 
encroachment by others upon any set 
they had selected; and this was the 
accountable, as no one who had made any 
siderable researches could fail to discov 
unequal were his powers to consummate a tithe 
of the undertakings that presented themselves to 
his mind. I added that, in the scienti re- 
searches that had chiefly occupied me, nothing 
gave me greater delight than to meet one who 
was willing to aid in their development without 
an envious thought as to the reward he was like- 
ly to gain from his labors. 

He replied that it was with precisely such 
sentiments that he heard from Motley his in- 
tention to devote himself to the development of 
the history of the Netherlands. He had t ilent, 
leisure, and means, and with requisite industry 
he was satisfied that he would produce a history 
creditable to himself and worthy of.the literature 


of sub 
more 
con- 


r how 


une- 
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of his country. That this was not the mere com- | 


pliment of a writer of established fame to a 
younger aspirant about whom he cared but lit- 
tle is evident from the manner in which he aid- 
ed in giving currency to the work upon its ap- 
pearance. It was first published in London, 
and advance sheets were sent to Prescott for his 
perusal. He immediately sent a copy of these 
to the Harpers, accompanied by so warm and 
complimentary a letter advising the publication 
in this country, that a portion of it was set down 
by the cautious publishers to personal friendship, 


and the letter and advance sheets were sent to | 


Dr. Cogswell, of the Astor Library, for his opin- 
ion as to the propriety of the publication. The 
encomiums of Dr. Cogswell were as warm as those 
of Prescott, and the work was immediately put to 
press and scattered far and wide over the United 
States, with what success the reader need scarce- 
ly be told. 

Prescott spoke of the articles which had ap- 


‘It was certainly a curious coincidence,” re- 
marks Mr. Gardner, his friend and executor, 
‘** that in the train of human events these weap- 
ons, which former owners would haye been 
ready on that day, as public enemies, to bury 
in each other’s bosoms, had occasion required 
it, should have been brought, by the matriage 
of their descendants of the third generation, into 
such an amiable relation as to hang peacefully 
together, a principal ornament to a scholar’s 
room, fitted up expressly for literary and his- 
torical pursuits. ‘ 

‘*One who knew Prescott well may easily 
imagine what a ficld these incidents afforded 
for the play of his lively fancy in a genial mood, 
and his mood was seldom any other with his 
friends. I wish it were possible to recall his 
own language in some of the varied remarks, at 


| times overflowing with sparkling wit, which I 


peared from time to time in the Evening Post | 


on the Private Libraries of New York, which he 
had read with great interest. He said that he 


to his housekeeper in town to enable me to in- 
spect his collection at my leisure on my way 
through Boston. He, however, assured me that 
I should see nothing in comparison with collec- 
tions of the bibliopoles of New York, which he 
said not only exceeded his expectation but far 
surpassed those to be found in other cities. He 
had some knowledge of the Boston collections, 
and was fain to admit their inferiority as com- 
pared with those of New York. I now greatly 
regret that I declined his offer to give me the 
note, which I did under the impression that I 
would at some future day inspect it in company 
with its learned and accomplished owner. That 
opportunity will now never be afforded. 

I am led to believe that Prescott’s modesty 
induced him in this conversation to undervalue 
his own collection. His friends well know that 
his library contains several thousand volumes in 
handsome bindings, and for the most part choice 
books. The library, which was likewise used 
by hith as a reception-room, is truly a beautiful 
apartment, and besides its treasures of books is 


decorated with busts and pictures of eminent | 


literary men and other evidences of his literary 
calling. There was one set of relics in this 
apartment to which allusion should be made. 
These are two swords, which used to hang, cross- 
ing each other, over the recess of the great win- 
dow. One of these was the sword of his grand- 
father, Colonel William Prescott, and was worn 
by him when he commanded the American 
forces in the redoubt at Bunker Hill. The 
other belonged to Captain Linzee of the British 
Navy, the grandfather of Mrs. Prescott, and 


was worn by him while in command of the | 
sloop of war Falcon, which was engaged on this | 


eventful day in cannonading the forces under 
the command of Colonel Prescott at Bunker 
Hill. 





have heard fall from his lips on the suggestion 
of this theme, when the attention of his guests 
happened to be called to his military possessions. 
But alas! there was no Boswell in the company, 


| and the spirit of the remarks has fled with the 
had only brought such books to Lynn as he had | 
immediate occasion for, and offered me a note | 


author, leaving behind only a cluster of impres- 
sions most agreeable for friends to dwell upon, 
but such as can never be conveyed to others 
who only knew him through his published 
works.” 

These swords were bequeathed by Prescott in 
his will in the following manner: ‘‘ The sword 
which belonged to my grandfather, Colonel Will- 
iam Prescott, worn by him in the battle of Bunk- 
er Hill, I give to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as a curiosity suitable to be preserved 
among their collections, and the sword which 
belonged to my wife’s grandfather, Captain 
Linzee of the British Royal Navy, who com- 
manded the enemy’s ships during the same bat- 
tle, I give to my wife.” 

Mr. Gardner, after presenting the sword to 
the Historical Society, accompanied by the let- 
ter from which the above extracts were made, 
informed it through Mr. Ticknor that he was 
authorized by Mrs. Prescott and the other heirs 
of Captain Linzee to present to it the sword be- 
queathed to Mrs. Prescott, in order that the 
friendly embrace in which they had been asso- 
ciated together during the life of the historian 
might not be severed by his death. These rev- 
olutionary relics, crossed in the manner in which 
they were in the library of Prescott, now occupy 
& prominent position in rooms of the Society to 
which they were donated. 

On the occasion of my visit to Prescott the 
conversation turned upon the cheap editions of 
popular English works which were being turned 
out from the presses of the large publishing 
houses in great numbers. He deprecated it as 
an evidence of bad taste on the part.of the public. 
‘¢For my own part,” said he, ‘I believe that 
the style in which a book is printed and bound 
adds greatly to the value of its contents with 
most persons: it certainly does with me. I 
have often cast aside as unworthy of perusal a 
closely and cheaply printed book, which, on ex- 
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amination in a guise more befitting its contents, 
I have found of the greatest interest.” 

I replied that this was an evil that would 
probably cure itself; and, for one, I was anx- 
ious that the rage for cheap books should be 
carried to its furthest extent, because I was fully 
assured that this would be followed by a reac- 
tion, in which choice library editions would 
again possess their true value. I said that I 
already began to see the end, for I had recently 
observed a novel of considerable size issued by 
a publishing house at six cents a copy, probably 
for the purpose of inflicting punishment upon 
some other house that had not followed strictly 
the rules of ‘‘ the trade.” 

He remarked that when last in New York one 
of the news-boys approached him with an arm- 
ful of cheap copies of Dickens’s last novel. 

‘‘ Buy a copy of Dickens, Sir?” said the 
news-boy; ‘‘last work, Sir; cheap, Sir; dog- 
eheap, Sir; only six cents !—have a copy, Sir?” 

‘¢ What!” interrogatingly demanded Prescott 
of his little peddler of books, ‘‘a novel of Dick- 
ens for six cents ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the news-boy. ‘‘ Dickens is 
fell, Sir; Dickens is fell; have a copy? only six 
cents!” 

What a commentary, thought Prescott, upon 
the popular fame of an author! The story, 
however, he considered a good one; and the 
next letter he wrote to Dickens he informed him 
of the incident, and the estimate in which he 
was held by the young dealer in cheap literature. 

I have already aliuded to the great alacrity 
with which the different European governments 
to whom application was made hastened to place 
before Prescott their choicest and most carefully 
guarded archives. Hon. Richard Rush, while 
engaged officially abroad in 1847, narrates an- 
other instance of this kind that should not go 
unrecorded. He received while in Paris a let- 
ter from Prescott, informing him that, in his 
search for materials to illustrate the History of 
Philip IT., he had ascertained that the papers of 
Cardinal Granville, which contained many im- 
portant documents bearing on the question, were 
at Besancon, whither he had sent an agent to 
examine them. His agent learned that the pa- 
pers had been removed to Paris, and were in 
the process of publication by the French govern- 
ment for private distribution. His friend, Count 
de Circourt, had informed him that an applica- 


tion from Mr. Rush to the government would | 


probably be successful in placing the desired 
documents in his hands. Mr. Rush, upon the 
receipt of this note, immediately addressed a 
communication to the Minister of Public In- 
struction on the subject, which was responded to 
by an answer the next day, accompanied by six 
quarto volumes, comprising the whole of Cardinal 
Granville’s papers, which he caused to be trans- 
mitted to Mr. Prescott. ‘‘ I performed no act,” 


adds Mr. Rush, “‘in the public station I held in | 


Paris which gave me more sincere pleasure.” 
Shortly before this correspondence took place 
Mr. Rush was introduced to the venerable Baron 


Humboldt, by Count d’Arnim, the Prussian Min- 
ister. 

**You are a countryman of Prescott,” said 
Humboldt. ‘ He ranks with the first of histo- 
rians, and is a savant of whom your country may 
well feel proud.” 

Mr. Rush remarked that he was certainly 
very popular at home, but he believed his fame 
was greater in England than any where else. 

** Not so,” replied Humboldt. ‘That he is 
highly appreciated in England I do not deny; 
but if you wish to see the fullest and most unaf- 
fected tribute to his greatness you must visit 
Germany. ‘There he occupies the first rank.” 

If evidence had been wanting to establish 
Prescott’s high character as a historian, Hum- 
boldt’s testimony would have been of the first 
importance, because the wonderfully learned and 
philosophic labors which he has given to the 
world in his Mexican and South American tray- 
els have particularly familiarized him with the 
scenes of many of Prescott’s most brilliant de- 
scriptions. In the absence of the need of such 
authority, it is pleasant to witness a great gen- 
ius in one hemisphere bestowing a just meed of 
praise upon a distinguished literary light in an- 
other. 


THE TELLING TREASURE. 


| CAN tell you all about it, how much it was, 
and how I came to get it at last; but previ- 
ously to that there is a preamble. 


It is neces- 
sary to give you a little bit of family history, 
and personal history with it. 

My maternal grandfather was named Godfrey 
Telling. The Tellings are of a respectable fami- 
ily, connected with the Letmenoes and the In- 
formings, and, by marriage, with the French 
Raconteurs. He had but one daughter, who 
married with Adolphus Story. The Storys 
were of a good family too—kin to the Rousers, 
3ouncers, and Tarradiddles. I was named after 
both my father and grandfather—Telling Adol- 
phus Story. I was usually called Dolly, when 
a boy; but, from dislike to the abbreviation, I 
sunk the middle word when I grew older, and 
wrote my name after the usual way. 

My grandfather had the reputation of being 
quite rich. He had at one time a number of 
houses and farms, scattered through several 
counties. They happened to lie on the route 
taken by the main railway between Philadelphia 
and New York, and when that went fairly into 
operation they rose greatly in value. One by 
one he sold them at highly increased prices. 
This was during my boyhood. He retained one 
place—a farm of about fifty acres—in one of the 
lower counties of New Jersey. On this there 
was an extensive house, of a rather tumble-down 
pattern, where my grandfather, who had long 
been a widower, lived all alone. 

My father was a bad manager. He was in- 
dustrious and somewhat persevering ; but every 
thing he touched seemed to go wrong. He en- 
tered on various enterprises, and tried all kinds 
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of business, to signally fail in every thing. At 
length the money inherited from his father | 
melted nearly all away, and he became reduced | 
to comparative poverty. Grandfather Telling 
would give him noassistance. Every body said 
that the old gentleman, who had sold his real | 
estate at such high prices, must have vast hoards 
of money; but he would not part with a single 
dollar. He dug and delved around his fruit 
trees, of which he had the choicest kinds, lived 
frugally on the produce of his little farm, and 
did not seem to trouble himself about the mis- 
chances of his son-in-law. But he died, and left 
all behind, when I was in my sixteenth year. 
Every body said that now my father would be | 
rich. Every body was mistaken. The will was | 
opened in due course. Attached to it was a 
letter, which the lawyer, who was executor, 
handed to my father. The latter, after glancing 
at the indorsement, put it in his pocket. It was 
directed ‘* To my Grandson, Telling A. Story, to | 
be given to him on the day he arrives at years of 
discretion, and not before. He may then find it | 
of service ; if not, it will be his own fault.” The 
will was read. The farm where my grandfather 
had lived so long was bequeathed to me, with 
all the appurtenances, subject to a life-interest, 
granted tomy father. There were no other lega- 
cies, and no mention was made of any money. 
The house was searched carefully, the wainscots 
and wash-boards removed, the very floors ripped 
up, and the cellar dug over; but without suc- 
cess. Every inquiry possible was made in vain. 
What had become of the money obtained for the 
houses and farms was a mystery. 
To say that my father was annoyed does not | 
describe his disappointment. He took the mat- 
ter deeply to heart. He talked about it, and | 
brooded over it; he thought of it by day, and| 


dreamed of it at night. It may have had some- 
thing to do with hastening his death, which h up- 
pened a little over two years after my grand- 
father’s. He died in no better circumstances 
than before, and his family were left with small 
resources, 

However, my mother was a woman of great 
decision and energy; and I was a stout boy of 
over eighteen years of age. I left college at 
once, though my mother wished me to remain, 
I had a will of my own in that matter. I knew 
that she would need some one to help her man- 





| age the little farm, and that she could illy afford 


the expense of completing my education. Sol 
came home, took lessons in plowing and such 
like rural accomplishments, and became a farmer. 

My father, in spite of his lack of success in 
other matters, had accumulated a fine library of 
well-selected books, and I inherited his literary 
taste. I became an omnivorous reader. When 
my daily toil was over, and during the winter 
when outdoor work was impossible, I used to 
sit and read, without reference to any particul 
line of study. I devoured every thing in my 
way, as it came to hand. History, science, art, 
romance, sermons, travels, plays—all fell before 
me. By the time I was twenty-one I had ex- 
hausted the library, and had done a deal toward 
completing my unfinished education. 

Having now become of age, which was pre- 
sumed to be the period which my grandfather 
intended to indicate as arriving at ‘‘ years of 
discretion,” the letter which my poor father had 
puzzled so long and vainly over was given to me. 


| I need not say that I read it carefully, hoping 


Here is an 
accurate fac-simile of it. The handwriting, 
though a little crabbed, was perfectly legible aft- 
er a few minutes’ study : 


to find in it some hidden meaning. 


My dt. CrauXk for = Jn Save a sx 
teu eau Jen wth LiqMnGre zh 
F : fo Pon Ku Chr Mrttarg To Desh 
DK ety, Vom vite wo Ke een, may be tren~ 


Kine me trvesnly 


and te ker Bf ae 


Liste Gradrie vr Ap “then ks 
Ukas. Thy “tls uty OK fltr travels, h Geeh, 


Spier Ck tr Cindy 
Care 


,StounCkiher, 
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The letter certainly looked silly enough. The 
underscored phrase suggested to me at first the 
idea that there was a scroll, telling where the 
money was to be found hidden in some staff of 
my grandfather ; and I suggested this. My 
mother removed that idea very quickly. 

‘*There is no staff about,” said she. ‘Old 
as your grandfather was, he never used a cane, 
and walked as erect to the day of his last sick- 
ness as he ever did.” 

We puzzled over the matter for a while, and 
then the letter was carefully put away. 

In the mean while the farm prospered. My 
mother made butter and cheese, and superin- 
tended the kitchen; I planted garden crops, 
melons, sweet-potatoes, and things; in 
short, it was a mingled dairy and “ truck” farm 
We prospered so much that I 
was enabled to add to the library a volume now 
and then, and in two years after I came of age 
my mother bought a little tract of ground, ten 
acres in all, adjoining our own, repaired the old 
house, and built a new barn. We were getting 
along finely and comfortably, and these were 
happy and busy years. 

There had nothing occurred worthy of note in 
my life until my twenty-fifth year. I remem- 
ber that time well, for a very important event 
happened—an event, without which, as you shall 
see presently, this account would probably never 
have been written. 

It was late in June, and from pressure of 
work the little meadow-field on the south slope 
of the farm—it is part of the lawn before my 
mansion now—had not been mowed. 


such 


on a small scale. 


The grass 
was beginning to she? its seed, and myself and 
two hired men went at the business in a hurry. 
We had just finished mowing, and were prepar- 
ing to toss the grass first cut, when I heard the 
sound of silvery voices and musical laughter, 
and, on looking to the direction whence it came, 
saw a gay party, principally females, coming to- 
ward us. They looked tired, but their spirits 
were not jaded, that was evident. There were 
two gentlemen—one, advanced a little in years, 
the other a boy—and five young ladies, appar- 
ently from sixteen to twenty years of age. Of 
these my eye noted one in particular. 

Certainly she was very pretty. Indeed, all 
the girls there were notable for good looks, but 
there was something about her lips, an expres- 
sion so arch and yet so innocent, that the beauty 
of the rest gave way before it, and I could see 
no one but her. 

The elder gentleman, who was apparently 
about fifty, and had the air and appearance of a 
man of refinement, stepped out to where I was 
and slightly bowed. 

‘*T believe,” he said, pleasantly, “that we 
are trespassers ; but we really can not tell where 
we are. We started out this morning for a 
ramble and have lost our way. These young 
ladies are both fatigued and hungry, and if you 
would tell us the shortest way to Oaklands we 
should be very much obliged to you.” 

**To Oaklands—not Colonel Annis’s seat ?” 


| the party dispatched quite readily. 


G TREASURE. 


+‘ Yes, Sir.” 
‘Tt is 
fatigued. 


no wonder that the young ladies are 
You have wandered some distance. 
By the nearest route you can take it is over ten 
miles.” 

A general expression of dismay went over the 
faces of the party. 

“Tf,” suggested the gentleman, 
hired in the neigh! 

**Some difficul ; there,” I replic 1. 
is a busy season, and the und 
If you will walk to the house yonder, 
and let me have some refreshment prepared, I 
will arrange it. I have no carriage large enough 
for all of you, except 


veyance could b 
teams aré are 
occupied. 


but 
with plenty of fresh hay in the bottom, the ladies 
will find it Or, I 


some seats of rough boards, 


a heavy farm wagon; 


endurable. can improvise 


if you prefer them. 
The gentleman, who gave me his name 
Dorland, poured out a profusion of thanks. 
declined the hospitality of my house at first, but 
1 the 


My mother soon had a sul 


I laughed down his excuses, and | way 
stantial 
lunch prepared, which the younger portion of 
The table 


» that Mr. 
unger gen- 


homeward. 


was set in my library, and I could 
Dorland, 
tleman and of the young lady whose beauty and 
manner had so strangely attracted me, 
prised at s 
books in a farmer’s hous« 


who was the father of the y 


was sur- 
lection of 
, and possibly rather 


cing so extensive a « 
astonished at the manners and language of one 
whom he had seen just previously, scythe in 
hand, with his shirt-sleeves rolled 1 
dilapidated felt-hat crowning his head. 
entering the house, 


ip, and a 


Sut on 
after the party were seated, 
I had* slipped off, washed, and changed my 
clothes for something more presentable. When 
I entered the library to preside over the lunch- 
table, I presented the company with the view of 
a sufficiently well-dressed, and—well, I am vain 
enough to say it—a rather good-lookin 
gentleman. 

In due time the wagon was brought to the 
door, and after a deal of chattering and giggling 
among the young ladies, was filled and driven 
off to Oaklands, where its load was deposited. 
While mouths of the were being 
washed, and the tired animals rested, I entered 
Colonel Annis’s house, at the invitation of 
owner. The Colonel himself, who only 
to his country-seat during three months of the 
year, and whom I had never met, was quite 


r young 


the horses 


came 


| courteous; but his was a lofty and condescend- 


ing courtesy which I did not like. It put me 
on my mettle. I knew the worthy Colonel’s 
history—by-the-by, his military title came from 
a two-years’ service in the militia, on the peace 
establishment—and I knew that he had not been 
for many years accustomed to the luxury around 
him. His patronizing way was insufferable. 

I nullified it by ignoring it altogether, and 
joined in the general conversation with a dash 
and brilliancy which astonished even myself. 
The occasion developed colloquial powers which 
I had not dreamed of possessing, and as there 
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were several others present gifted with quick 
perceptions and full command of language, the 
conversation was racy and sparkling enough to 
have satisfied the most inveterate talker on earth. 
Twice during this I glanced around and caught 
the eye of Grace Dorland fastened upon me. 
The expression I could not define, wheth#r of in- 
terest or not, and the doubt dampened my spirits 
a little ; but the provocation of Colonel Annis’s 
patronizing way would recur, and that brought 
me right again. 

The whole time occupied thus was scarcely 
an hour, but it was a very eventful one. I un- 
questionably made an impression on the gentle- 
men present, whatever I might have done on 
Miss Dorland. As I rose to take my leave there 
waga general invitation to repeat my visit. Col- 
onel Annis himself unbent, and said: 

‘“*T am glad to find I have so agreeable a 
neighbor. I trust we shall see more of you, 
Sir.” 

I replied with what was after all a haughty 
humility. 

‘Tt would afford me a deal of pleasure, but 
it is almost impossible. My farm is my support, 
and if I were to gratify my inclination by visit- 
ing genial and congenial people, what would be- 
come of my crops? I might as well let the foxes, 
rigged Samson-fashion, get among my standing 
crops as the weeds. 
all to visit the farm. 
about, the marsh-grounds below will afford you 
abundance of woodcock; the little stream run- 
ning through my place is filled with trout; and 
the view from the hill to the right of the house 
is charming. You have full license from the 
lord of the pocket-manor to fish, fowl, or gaze 
at your pleasure.” 

‘* We shall avail ourselves of the invitation, 
be assured,” said Mr. Dorland. 

As I was about to drive off young George 


It is much easier for you 


Dorland came up and leaned over the wagon- | 


wheel to talk to me. 


“Ts there such good trouting there, Mr. | 


Story ?” he asked. 

‘¢ Bring your rod and flies over and see,” was 
my answer. 

The next day Master George came, fully 
equipped for slaughter among the trout; and he 
whipped the little stream to some effect. The 
fish were plenty there. Few knew any thing 
about it; there were not many trout-streams in 
that section. I had no taste for angling, and 
so the fish had grown and multiplied. 

The report of his success brought his father, 
and a young English traveler, a Mr. Anson; 
and in a short while the Philistines were upon 
the trout in earnest. 

I could see meanwhile that I was an object of 
some curiosity, and a subject of discussion with 
my visitors ; the more especially as I went about 
my business as usual, gathering in my vegetables, 
and taking them to market myself, after my cus- 
tomary fashion. Mr. Dorland and I became 
quite intimate. We discussed all sorts of things 


when we met, from Encke’s comet to landscape- ' 





In a month’s time, or there- 


| a huge boy, fairly blubbered. 


gardening; and he gradually extracted from me 
the family history, the mysterious disappearay 
of my grandfather’s money included. 

He suggested that the missing treasure was 
probably deposited in some bank. 

‘*T think not,” I answered. ‘* My grand- 
father had a horror of banks. But we haye 
made every inquiry in that quarter as vainly 
elsewhere.” 

The young ladies rode that way frequently, 
and Grace Dorland took a strong liking to my 
mother, with whom she grew to be a great pet, 
and thus I met her often. Grace grew ver; 
much interested in farm matters; and, at her 
own request, was speedily initiated into the mys- 
teries of raising poultry, making pickles and pre- 
serves, and other housekeeping knowledge. Her 
father laughed at this, and said it was a very 
useful whim, to whose indulgence he did not ob- 
ject. As for me I became deeper in love every 
day. ‘ 

And yet it was folly. I soon learned that 
Mr. Dorland was a man of ample means, and 
high connections. If I could gain the affection 
of his daughter, thus strangely thrown in my 
way, I felt that he would never consent. To 
marry her against his will, was to introduce one, 


ice 


y as 


| nurtured in elegance and used to a certain class 


of associates, into a sphere to which she was un- 
accustomed. I thought over this a deal, but the 
fascination of her presence was too powerful. I 
was well content to let events take their course. 

October came, and Colonel Annis, with his 
guests, departed. Grace came over to bid my 
mother good-by, and I thought her hand trem- 
bled as she gave it to me for a moment on part- 
ing. I was very miserable, and when they had 
left for Philadelphia, of which city Mr. Dorland 
was a resident, I went to my library, and, like 
For I now began 
to see, or think I saw, a great gulf between 
Grace and myself. If I could only find my 
grandfather’s missing money! And day by day 
I speculated on its whereabouts. 

During the autumn, when I went to Philadel- 
phia, which was my market-town, to sell my 
produce, I always took a valise containing a 
nice suit of clothing along. Business over, I 
would dress myself and walk out Walnut Street, 
past Mr. Dorland’s house—I found its location 
by the directory—in the vain hope of seeing 
Grace. I was never successful, Nor did I 
ever meet her in Chestnut Street, nor at any 
place of public amusement. After every failure 
I hated myself for my folly, and yet I renewed 
the attempt again and again. 

The winter drew on, and then I learned by 
chance that Mr. Dorland, with his children, had 
been for some time in Europe, and that his town 
residence had been leased to another during his 
absence. I had been strolling through the streets 
of Philadelphia to no purpose. 

The next summer came, In the mean while, 
though my reason told me that it was useless, 
my love for Grace Dorland had grown more ab- 
sorbing. Absence threw a thousand charms 
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around her. There was no likelihood that we 
should ever meet again. She would probably 
marry and forget me. Reason, however, never 
checked the current of love in the breast of a 


young man of twenty-six. I yielded to the pas- 


sion that possessed me, and, as I went about my 


daily duties, built a thousand castles in air, in 
each of which myself and Grace Dorland were 
lord and lady. 

The summer had not passed—it was about 
the middle of August—when I went one day to 
the post-office, two miles off, to get my newspa- 
pers. The postmaster handed them to me, 
and with them a letter having a foreign post- 
mark. 

I was delighted when I opened it. 
from Mr. Dorland, and ran as follows: 


It was 


“Paris, July 9 
“Mr. T. A. Story: 

** Srr,—On seeing the signature you may remember me 
as the one to whom, and to his family, you were so court- 
eous during my visit to Colonel Annis’s seat last summer. 
My agent has bought the Colonel's place for me. I do not 
like the manner in which it is laid out. From the con- 
versations I have had with you on the subject of landscape- 
gardening, I have a high confidence in your taste in all 
such matters. Will you undertake the commission of hav- 
ing the grounds laid out in conformity with the memoran- 
dum I inclose? Of course I mean with such modifications 
as your taste and your visits to the grounds may suggest 
As I could not think of taxing your time without com 
pensation, I will say that whatever is the customary fee 
of an engineer and landscape-gardencr for similar services 
I will gladly pay. Inclosed is an order for a sum that I 
think will cover the expenses; and my agent at Philadel- 
phia is instructed to put himeelf in communication with 
you, and, in case you oblige me by undertaking the busi- 
ness, tog~dvance any farther needful amount. I hope you 
will confer the favor on me of accepting the commission. 

* Your obedient servant, ‘RANCIS DORLAND.” 


The commission involved a labor of love. I 
had long desired to have a place of my own 
which I could lay out in accordance with my 
views; and next to that was the pleasure of lay- 
ing out grounds for some one else, when I had 
carte blanche as to means. So I went to work 
atonce. Ihad to make some alterations in the 
plan proposed. Where Mr. Dorland had indi- 
cated a lake on the miniature map he sent I 
found it impracticable to have it, without water 
could be made to run uphill. The drive to the 
house I turned into two, each approaching from 
different points, and each more than double the 
length of the single one proposed. The whole 
grounds embraced a little over three hundred 
acres, about one-third heavily wooded, and fif- 
teen acres of this was covered by my lake. I 
drove every thing so rapidly, with a large force 
of men, that the artificial additions and subtrac- 
tions were completed by the Ist of November, 
when I left it for nature to do the rest. 
10th of November I dispatehed to Florence, 
where Mr. Dorland intended to pass the winter, 
a map of the estate, as newly fashioned, and 
pencil sketches of various views on the grounds. 
In due time I received an answer expressing 
gratification at the manner in which J had ful- 
filled the trust, and an order on the agent for 
the exact amount of compensation which had 
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been agreed on between me and the latter. Witl 
the amount- added to the 
farm-profits for the previous year, I bought a lit- 
tle patch of eight and a half acres, which lay be- 
tween my farm and the main public road. 


five hundred dollars 


The fact of going about a handsome place and 
seeing its natural beauties developed by judi 
cious art under my own direction, and the fact 
that on either side of me lay neglected farms, 
and two hun- 
dred acres, which would make up a handsom« 


estate if added 


severally of a hundred and nine 
to my own, engendered covetous 
feelings, and made me think frequently of m) 
grandfather’s missing money. ‘* Where could 
he have hidden it ?” occurred to me continual 
ly. But that was a problem without a probabl 
solution. 

In the mean while every thing prospered wit) 


me more and more. My own energ) 


dustry, and my mother’s prudent management 
brought in golden returns. A young orchard, 
which I had planted on coming to my majority, 
it was a fine 
for fruit, and the New York commission mer- 
chant, to whom I had consigned my Greenings 
and Bellflowers, handed me 
when our business was concluded. 


was now in full bearing; season 


a handsome check 


I was con- 
sidered by my neighbors to be in “ warm” cir- 
cumstances, and was even talked of for the high 
dignity of one of the Chosen Freeholders of t) 
county. The preliminary step to this great po- 
sition, a membership of the Township Commit- 
tee, had been already attained. It might have 
been my possible destiny to have become Hig! 
Sheriff of the County ; but though I had decided 
views in political matters, I left rural honors to 
more ambitious friends. I may as well, there- 
fore, at this stage of my story say that, although 
I did become Chosen Freeholder, my preferment 
has never gone farther. 

During the ensuing May Mr. Dorland, with 
his son and daughter, came home. 
after made a visit to his country residence; ex- 
pressed himself delighted with the alterations, 
and the promise which the place gave of greate1 
beauty in the future; set about furnishing and 
altering the mansion; and then returned to 
town. I was struck with the alteration in his 
appearance. There were deep furrows in his 
face, and his hair was of a deeper gray. I 
found out afterward that it was on account of 
his son George, whose health was threatened 
seriously. 

A few days after the family had come to re- 
side for the summer Grace Dorland rode over to 
see my mother. 

Certainly foreign travel had improved her 
manner in the estimation of her friends. She 
had been presented at court, had moved in the 
first circles abroad, where her beauty made he: 
a favorite; but I saw no difference. She seem- 
ed the same frank, single-hearted being she had 
been before she had gone abroad. At first, in- 
deed, there was a little embarrassment on her 
part for which it was not easy to account, but 
this passed off. 


He s00TL 
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I now saw a great deal of Grace. Mr. Dor- 
land was very fond of me, and continually pressed 
me to visit him at leisure hours, consulting me 
on various alterations and improvements which 
he engaged in—some, by-the-by, no improve- 
ment at all. George Dorland, whose health at 
this time began to fail visibly, took a strange 
fancy to me, and haunted me like a shadow. I 
felt that prudence required I should absent my- 
self from Grace’s presence as much as possible ; 
but what young man of that age was ever pru- 
dent in a matter of the kind ? 

Mr. Dorland had a great many visitors dur- 
ing the summer, and among the rest a Mr. An- 
son, the young English gentleman whom I have 
mentioned previously as a guest of Colonel An- 
nis. He was a man somewhere between twen- 
ty-eight and thirty, handsome, well-bred, and in 
the possession of ample means. He was the 
avowed suitor of Miss Dorland, and her father 
evidently favored his claims. His family was 
good, for he was the heir-apparent to an old En- 
glish baronetcy, and the heir-possible—if I may 
so phrase it, for there were three lives between it 
and him—to a viscount’s coronet. To be sure 
it was only a Scotch peerage; but a live lord is 
something, and the match would be a very brill- 
iant one for Miss Grace. <A very manly fellow 
was Frederick Anson—perfectly at ease in gen- 
eral society, but timid before Grace, exceeding- 
ly. There was nothing, one would think, to 
embarrass him there; she was rather cordial 
than otherwise to him—indeed to every one ex- 
cept me. Her manner to me grew more distant 
every day, as though she suspected my attach- 
ment, and had determined to let me know that 
I had no hope. 

I was a poor farmer that year. To be sure I 
went about my business with method and regu- 
larity; but there were divers little pieces of 
neglect by which my crops suffered. I grew 
moody too, and irritable; so much so that my 
mother noticed it and spoke to me on the sub- 
ject. I parried the inquiries by saying some- 
thing about my liver being out of order—a most 
disingenuous answer. If there were any phys- 
ical disorder, the heart was in trouble, and not 
the highly important, but less notable viscus 
on which I threw the blame. 

One day Frederick Anson dawdled over to 
my farm to whip my trout-stream. That was 
the pretext, but there was more behind. After 
a few casts—without flies, I verily believe—he 
threw down his tackle and walked to where I 
was superintending the repair of a fence. He 
intimated a desire to speak with me, and I 
walked aside with him. After a deal of pre- 
liminary observation, on various queer topics, 
he burst out at last with— 

** You are agreat favorite with Miss Dorland ?”’ 

Had he fired a mine at my fect, though I 
might have been more hurt, I would not have 
been more astonished. I did not know what 
reply to make. 

‘*She is a little reserved to you, I know,” 
he continued; ‘but she thinks a deal of you. 





I heard her say so to a lady yesterday. She 
says your opinions are good, you know, on every 
thing.” , 

“Well,” said I, seeing that he paused, and 
being still uncertain what response to make. 

“The fact is that I am confoundedly deep in 
love with her, you know, and somehow I don’t 
seem to get along. If you would speak a word, 
you know, you might help a fellow.” 

This was still more startling. J woo Grace 
Dorland for another ! 

I merely said that I would think about it, and 
answer him to-morrow. He went away, and I 
let my men fix the fence to suit their own fan- 
cy. Iwas done with work for that day. 

That night I slept none. I tossed about un- 
easily till dawn, when Iarose. The fresh morn- 
ing breeze cooled my fevered head somewhat, 
and I reasoned the matter clearly. 

[ felt that I had no hope to win the love of 
Grace Dorland, nor her father’s consent to mar- 
ry her, if I had hope. Here was a young man 
—certainly, I hated him thoroughly—but a 
young man of gentle blood, of unimpeachable 
habits, handsome, agreeable, and rich. He 
could confer on her every luxury —he could 
surround her with that society for which she 
was best fitted. If my love were really pure, 
why not urge her to accept what my judgment 
told me she should? I gradually reasoned my- 
self into this view of the case, and when Anson 
called, told him that I would plead his suit at 
once. I dared not, in fact, trust myself for 
another day. 

I rode over to Mr. Dorland’s. The coast was 
clear. The father had gone out to take a rid 
on horseback—a morning practice—his son was 
with him; but the young lady was at home. 

When I entered the presence of Grace Dor- 
land my embarrassment may be conceived. At 
length I opened my mission, awkwardly enough ; 
but had searcely got well into the subject, when 
Grace rose to her feet indignantly, and I followed 
her example. 

‘* Sir,” she said—but emotions choked her 
utterance, and she burst into a passionate fit of 
tears. 

I spoke on, however, determining to fulfill my 
task, and her reply was a continuous sobbing, 
like that of achidden child. In the excitement 
of the moment I seized her hand. Recollecting 
myself, I was about to withdraw my own hand 
from hers, but her fingers retained mine, with 
a nervous, convulsive clutch. 

‘* Miss Dorland,” I said, ‘‘ I have urged these 
views because I love you too well to not place 
the matter before you in a true light. Had I 
the wealth, the position, and the advantages of 
Frederick Anson, I would not be pleading for 
him, but for myself. For I love you—have 
long loved you—oh, so passionately !—but I am 
not so selfish—” 

‘© You love me,” she murmured. 

** Don’t be offended,” I replied: ‘I could not 
help it, nor help avowing it—but forget all about 
that. Mr. Anson is a gentleman—” 


THE TELLIN( 


I felt that she was about to fall, and clasped 
her quickly about the waist to lead her to a 
chair. She looked up at me—she said nothing 
—the glance was withdrawn—a deep blush fell 
wer her face and neck—and I felt then that I 
was beloved with a love that had coexistence 
with my own. Her lips met mine—he who has 
loved and been beloved will conceive my feelings 
—he who has not can form no idea of the hap- 
piness of that moment. 

sc By ne 

The sentence finished, but the 
speaker looked profanity. It was Mr. Dorland 
who had entered and surprised us both in this 
interesting position. Grace slid from the room. 

‘* Well, Sir,” said he, after a short pause, 
‘can you tell me how long this comedy has 


was never 


been going on?” 

**T can tell you all, Sir, very briefly,” I an- 
ed. What did I care for his wealth then? 
Grace loved me. 

‘¢ Suppose you let me hear,” he said. 

I told him the simple facts, and I could see 
that he believed me. 

** Since this is so,” said he, ‘‘ why not carry 
out your first intention ?” 

*“T didn’t know then that she loved me—I 
did not know how much I loved her,” I replied, 
piteously. 

‘* Remain, if 
the room. 

I was under some little alarm. 
his purpose ? 

I heard him talking in a tone of expostula- 
tion to his daughter in an adjoining apartment, 
and I heard her voice reply. I could not dis- 
tinguish the words. The conference was a long 
one, but it ended in the return of Mr. Dorland, 
Grace following. I did not dare to look up. 

**Mr. Story,” said he, ‘‘the position and 
merit of my daughter might lead her to aspire 
to a better match than this.” 

I was about to speak, but he went on. 

**Don’t interrupt me. I know enough of 
your character, and the impulses of a young 
man of good principle and unaccustomed to so- 
ciety, to divine what you are about to say. But 
I made up my mind years since, that in a mat- 
ter of this kind I would not cross my daughter’s 
inclinations.” 

I looked at Grace. She was radiant. My 
heart beat audibly, and I could scarcely breathe. 
Mr. Dorland went on. 

‘*Tf you marry when and how I wish, she is 
yours. She has chosen, and she must abide the 
consequences. No heroics, if you please. I un- 
derstand all that. It is proper that I should 
tell you one thing. My fortune is intended for 
my son. I will give Grace a marriage-portion 
—don’t interrupt me—money to the value of 
your property and no more. You shall never 
receive a cent from me besides—unless—” and 
he curled his lip sarcastically—‘‘ unless that 
missing money of your grandfather should hap- 
pen to turn up, when I pledge you my word to 
match it dollar for dollar.” 


swer 


you please,” he said, and left 


What was 
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63 
I was about to pour forth my thanks when he 

interrupted me. 

‘* After this prostration of my hopes,” said 1 

I am desirous to be rid of this ungrateful g 


1c, 
irl 
I told you of conditions 
under which I would give my consent. 


I 
sl] 


as soon as possible. 
They 
will send at once for our clergy- 


be an l 


are these. 

man—you 

leave my house, 
He 


treaty, 


iall married immediately 
never to set foot in it again.” 

would not listen to his daughter's en- 
In two 
and were on 


sobbed a deal, 


but was as good as his word. 
hours’ time we had been married, 


our way to my house. Grace 
but she soon took comfort, and by the time we 
arrived at home she smiled and blushed with 


happiness. 


And now I shall hurry over a space of m 
than six years. Grace made me a good, c 
tented, and happy wife. 


“a 
Every year added to 
my worldly prosperity; and every two and a 
half years or thereabouts something both costly 
and valuable was added to my family. Mr. 
Dorland held out for three years, during whic! 
At th: 
time George Dorland, who had sunk into hope- 
The lonely 
father then sought reconciliation with us, to my 
wife’s delight. Our eldest boy, little Francis, 
soon took his dead uncle’s place in Mr. Dor- 
land’s 
near being spoiled by his grandfather, and was 
quite as much at Dorland Park or in Philadel- 
phia as at the farm. There he ruled Mr. Dor- 
land most rigorously, but the old gentleman 
evidently liked it. 

One day, however, I had been out, assisting 


there was no intercourse between us. 


decline for some time, died. 


less 


heart. The young hopeful came very 


to gather my wheat-sheaves into the barn, and 
on my return went into the library to get a key 
which lay in a private drawer. Here, though 
it was prohibited ground, I found Master Fran- 
cis engaged in mischief. He had gone to my 
secretary, which happened to be open, taken 
out a bundle of letters, and scribbled over their 
backs. By way of varying his amusement, he 
had served one letter, and that was grandfather 
Telling’s, in a different fashion. He had taken 
a penful of ink and traced out the water-mark, 
which was a swelled baton, or staff—a punning 
allusion by the maker to his own name, Baton 
—and the ink marks were on the written side 
of the sheet. I gave the little fellow a sound 


spanking, and his outcries brought his grand- 


father and his mother to the rescue. I ex- 
plained the cause of the punishment, and show- 
ed the inked letter. 

‘*Pooh! pooh!” said Mr. Dorland, taking 
Frank in his arms; ‘‘ there is no great harm 
done after all. There, hush crying, dear, and 
go to my room, and I'll show you something 
funny. That silly letter is only—” 

He stopped, picked up the letter, regarded it 
with a stare of astonishment, and then exam- 
ined it with great minuteness. 

‘See that!” said he, triumphantly. ‘You 
owe little Frank a ton of sugar-candy at least.” 
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It was now my turn to look astonished, and | marks which Master Francis had made, it pre- 
to regard the letter intently. With the ink | sented this appearance: 


Wy dee. Cau San. ~ 
p- Cerp, Mack ~~ 


Katy, Vame Pree. rn 






























*¢ Read downward,” said Mr. Dorland, ‘‘and| not mine; but the old lady waived her rights. 
you will see the words: ‘ You will find the cash | Of course I bought the coveted farms on either 


a under the big pear-tree, east.’”’ side of me. 
4 That had been my grandfather’s favorite spot Mr. Dorland wes reminded jocularly of his 
to sit and smoke during the summer days. promise to match dollar for dgllar whenever th: 


Of course we lost no time in digging at the | treasure was found; but he declared that hc 
place indicated, and there the missing money | was unable to fulfill his pledge on a notice so 
was found. It was all in gold, amounting to| short. We had a merry time that evening. 
over one hundred and eighty thousand dollars—| I may mention, what I forgot to do, that 
a huge sum, but less than people supposed the | Frederick Anson was very much startled at the 
old gentleman possessed. It must have been | marriage of Grace and myself, and left the coun- 
buried at various times, as it was in several tin | try in disgust. He is now a baronet, and there 
boxes, some of which were so rusted that they | is but one life between him and the Scotch peer- 
broke as we raised them, and others again were | age. I don’t envy him, however, though he is 
entire and in good condition. And thus the| Sir Frederick Anson now, and Viscount Crai- 
Telling Treasure was recovered. gies in prospect, while I am just Telling A. 
Properly the money was my mother’s, and | Story. 






















LIGHT THROUGH DARKNESS. 


ECAUSE the war is in the land, and slaughter 








Nay, Freedom's path was never strewn with flowers; 
Cuts down our braves, shall we in tears be drown'd; She looked of old full oft through dungeon bars; 






And vainly strive to wash, with Sorrow’s water, Cold fetters chafed, through dim, dark, painful hours, 
The blood-red ground? Her thousand scars. 



















Is our grief singular? Was there none before us? And now that she a larger life is seeking, 
No cruel war to rend a nation's heart? Should not our sorrow lose itself in praise, 
Were there not rebels once in the blue sky o'er us, When we to generations may be speaking, 


Yea, heaven's third part? 





In these sad days? 





Were those grand martyrs in past ages tearful? So brief our span—our sighs should be as brief: 
; Stood they not boldly up to meet their fate? So many woes—weep not for one forever: 
4 And shall we not be patient now and cheerful— Fall, if we must, bright as the maple’s leaf, 


Watch, pray, and wait? In Fate's black river. 





AN EXPERIMENT. 
UR little girl was growing up in a way that 
surprised her mother and myself. 

She was the only child we had, and of course 
it was a great thought with us what we could 
do for her that would prove best and wisest— 
the right thing altogether. 

Considering what our one girl has been to 
us, I am filled with amazement when I read of 
the patriarchs and their tents full of children. 
Letting young ones take their chances seems 
such a dangerous way of doing the business, 
though I know it is quite possible, on the other 
hand, to train a child out of all common sense, 
common usefulness, and earthly and heavenly 
beauty. Indeed I’ve it done. Where 
there’s a houseful of children it isn’t likely any 
one of them will grow up with the notion that 
the world was made particularly for him, or 
with that everlasting craving for some new 


seen 


thing which, when he comes to be a man, you 
may safely bet on it, will amount to a spirit of 
depredation and ravage and covetousness that 
will stop nothing short of Bathsheba with David, 
or the Temple with Herod, Piracy with John 
Bull, or a profane clutch at the Monroe Doc- 
trine on the part of Louis Napoleon. 

For my part I should have been perfectly con- 
tent if Pauline had been supplied with only so 
much learning as her mother could give her. 
3ut she had been sent to the public school in 
Salem—her mother insisted upon it—and now 
there was another plan working in Pheebe’s 
mind: that I could see well enough long before 
she was ready to share it with me; for the wo- 
man was clear as crystal. 

One evening as we sat in the piazza after tea 
she said, ‘* Justus, we must do our duty by 
Pauline.” 

‘* Yes, truly, I hope so.” 
swer I made to Pheebe. 

*“ But we're not doing it, Justus,” said she, 
after a little pause. 

‘‘ How is that?” I asked; and I confess I 
wondered that she should bring a charge like 
that against herself and me. 

‘*Ts it possible you don’t know what an idle, 
restless, worthless set of girls is coming on here 
in Salem ?” 

“What kind of girls, Phoebe ?” said I, open-| 
ing my eyes wide as if I were filled with amaze- | 
ment at her speech. Indeed I was surprised; | 
and for her sake, as well as my own, I wanted 
she should express her opinion a littk more | 
clearly—differently I mean. 


That was the an- 


Pheebe didn’t like 
my question, for she answered, quickly, 

“Ts it possible, Justus, you haven't noticed | 
what perfect vagabonds these girls are getting 
to be! I wish our minister would preach on 
some of the proverbs of Solomon till they should 
see there was some application to be made of 
them. It’s enough to frighten one—at least it 
frightens me, to see the way they swarm about 
this house. And, therefore, always a good rea- | 
son why Pauline should go up and down, hither 
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| to my feet. 
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and yon, with them. I feel sometimes as if 
they would hate me, and I almost hate myself 
for it, standing guard in the way I do. Sut 
how can I help myself? Who will stand guard 
if I don’t? It isn’t your business, unless you 
ee that I’m incapable. If she were away from 
home a while all this would be broken up.” 

I feel as if I ought to say here that my wife 
wasn’t in the habit of expressing herself in this 
manner. I had never seen her so ronsed and 
so disturbed as she was now. 

I was 


re 


going to say **‘ And we, too,” when 
she spoke of this necessary breaking up—when 
it occurred to me that it had probably cost my 
wife the greatest effort to make 
So I said, 

** Well, Phoebe, what is the rest of it? For 
of course you haven’t thought as far as this 
without thinking further. What do you mean 
we shall do about Pauline? Are you sure it 
would be the wisest thing to put her beyond 
temptation, supposing we cou/d do it?” 

“Yes! out of such temptations as she has. 
I don’t believe it’s likely that Pauline would 
ever get to thinking as these other girls do, that 
home is the last place in the world agreeable 
to stay in. 3ut every one of those girls ought 
to be at home three-fourths of the time you see 
them patrolling the streets. There’s actually 
work to be done by somebody whose back and 
feet are aching—whose tired faces ought to 
make them blush. 3ut if you want to make 
the saucy, worthless jades hate you, just hint to 
them there’s some need of them off the side- 
walk. Pauline is contented, I think. She’s an 
obedient child, she knows her duty, and she 
does it; but she can not learn much more at 


this proposition. 


| this school in Salem, and she’s learned quite 


enough of such companions as she has. I de- 
clare, Justus, I’m terrified when I ask myself 
what's going to become of these young people.” 

**Send Pauline to Lucy for a bit,” said I; I 
felt like a coward saying it. I could never have 
made such a proposition except in extremity ; 
and the expedient I had never thought of before 
dropped from me as if it were the result of de- 
liberate meditation. 

My wife surveyed me with the profoundest 
satisfaction. 

‘*T’ve been thinking of it for days,” 
** There's nothing else to be done.” 

**Lucy has been urging us to visit her this 
Any 


said she. 


long time—why not go-—say to-morrow ? 
day you are ready I am.” 

‘‘ There it is again!” said my wife in a tone 
of such unmistakable displeasure as brought me 
I don’t know that I was ever more 
startled by any word of hers. My mild acqui- 
escence in, and attempt to further her wishes, 


had met with a response which would have 


moved me to indignation if it had not surprised 
me so much. 

But as my eyes followed hers to the street- 
corner, on which her eyes were set, what did I 
An explanation at least of her wrath. 
There was our Pauline, walking along the pave- 


see ? 
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ment with a young gentleman, conversing ap- 
parently in the most decorous manner; but the 
sight terrified me as it presented itself on my 
wife’s ‘‘ platform”—I own it. I saw it with 
her eyes. What might at another time have at- 
tracted my attention as a very pleasing picture 
now made me shudder. 

They did not separate at the gate but both 
passed through, and so along the path to the 
steps of the piazza. How handsome they did 
look! I couldn't help saying to my wife as they 
came near, for I began to be ashamed of my late 
fit of suspicion, 

*“Why, Phoebe South, it’s only Frank Jef- 
fers.” 

‘That makes no difference,”’ said she. 
somebody or another all the time. 
sight too much of it.” 

The boy had come to inform me of a vestry- 
meeting to be held that evening on some special 
business, and having performed his errand, he 


‘cts 
There’s a 


retired in as gentlemanly and grave a manner | 


as his father would have done. I own I felt like 
a culprit when I turned from Pauline to my wife, 
but it was easy to see that though Pheebe’s face 
had lost its vexed and anxious look, her heart 
had not lost its fear. 

It was curious the way my wife’s fear troubled 
me all through that vestry-meeting, and on my 
way home, and in the night that followed. 

To be worried about our daughter, to be trou- 
bled about Pauline 





that was something so un- 


usual, it seemed to unmake me out of my pres- | 
ent self, and fasliion me over into the man I used 


to be—for that one night, a man of care and 
trouble, and a man of fear. 


Of course it was a foolish confidence I had 


fallen into, but since Pauline had gone safely 
through with measles, and hooping-cough, scar- 
let-fever, and other childish troubles, which 
touched her as lightly as if they were ashamed 
to do it, I had actually ceased to fear any thing 
in her behalf. 

And this confidence in her, and for her, was 
grown to be so strong that I might torment my- 
self about her for a night perhaps, but it was all 
over by daylight. 

Still, now that the business of preparing her 
for Bridgeport was in hand, I did aid and abet 
my wife to the extent of my ability, by counsel 
and encouragement ; then I went back to my 
business in the shop, as if nothing had happened. 

It was the next day that I sat making calcu- 
lations, and dissecting the works of a chronome- 
ter, the spring and wheels all lying spread out 
on the slab before me, when a carriage stopped 
in front of the shop and a young man got out, 
dismissed the hack, and ran across the pavement 
to my door. He had, however, taken a good 
look at the sign first, and paid the hack-hire ; so 
he was coming to see me. And was a stranger 
in the place very likely. I had hold of these 
two points when he came in and closed the door. 

He looked to me, as he came in, like the veri- 
est boy that was ever dressed in man’s clothes. 
The slenderest mite of a man I ever saw. Not 


half grown, bodily—though his mind, a glanc: 
told that, had obviously outstripped his body- 
for he had the unmistakable look of a lad w) 
is doing business with the world in his own be- 
half. 

Nobody, I thought, as I looked at him in a 
dumb, breathless sort of way, nobody need tell 
me that your name is Racy. If it isn’t, wher 
did you get that brow and chin? The nose too, 
on a second glance, seemed unmistakable. 

If he had known how I sat there shaking and 
quaking, waiting for him to speak, he wouldn't 
have come to me in such a shy way, that yet 
didn’t lack of manliness, and say : 

‘*T heard you had patented a machine for 
making calculations. Have you one on exhibi- 
tion?” At the same time he handed me his cre- 
dentials, a card with ‘‘Epwarp Harr, U. S 
Observatory,” engrayed upon it. 

I don’t know that I was ever more disappoint- 
ed; but he had nothing to do with that. He had 
asked me to wait upon him, and I was proud, I 
will own, of my new calculator. So I got up at 
once and brought the box containing one of the 
machines to the young gentleman. 

He sat down in the shop when I invited him 
to a seat, and for the next hour I don’t believe 
either of us knew how the rain was dashing 
against the panes. 
and he listening. 

He had heard all about the calculator, but 
didn’t seem to know much about some other 
things I had patented. But I saw that he would 
take an interest in them, and I liked to talk with 
him; in fact, I was afraid every moment that 
something would happen to break up the inter- 
view ; it seemed to me as if, for the first time in 
years, I had hold of a thread that connected me 
with a time of which I had reason to believe there 
was no one now on earth who knew so much 
as I. 

I found him an interested listener to all I had 
to say about my patents. From the beginning to 
the end of an invention there wasn't a part, or 
a point, but he wanted to understand. Why 
shouldn’t I tell him about Racy? not all that 
long, dark story indeed; but about Racy, my 
master, whose studies and suggestions first led 
me into the paths of invention. 

What I had to say about him also interested 
the young man, as I knewit would. I was more 
sure of him than, I am of my reader, because he 
was himself a mechanic. He was curious to know 
all about my way of working, the when and the 
why. He entered into the soul of every difficul- 
ty I mentioned, and he triumphed in every tri- 
umph I had ever had. 

‘* What became of your speculator ?” said he, 
by-and-by. 

‘« My old master!” I replied. ‘I would give 
any thing to know. He went away from here 
years ago under such circumstances as makes me 
think that he can hardly be alive now. Though 
you know it isn’t in nature to give up a hope so 
long as it can be held to. Still, I think if he 
had prospered in the way he would wish to pros- 





I was so busy explaining, 
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he would have come back long before this. | 


oa was so proud.” 

«Well, I can understand that.” 

‘‘T would be sorry,” said I, *‘if I thought 
you could; for then you would be capable of 
jetting every thing run to ruin on account of 
vo ir pride.” 

‘*Haven’t you ever had a word from him ?” 

‘* Not one word.” 

“Then he must be dead, surely. If you 
were his friend once, he would feel sure you | 
were for always.” 

“Thank you. That is the truth, whether 
he knew it or not,” saidI. ‘I expect him yet, | 
though—it would be worth his while to come.” 
To cover up the boasting these words might 
seem to have I asked young Hale about him-| 
self some things. 

He told me he was working this season along 
the coast, and that he made the Observatory, as | 
he called the light-house, his head-quarters at | 
present. 

He invited me down there to visit him, and 
‘‘rough it,” if [had the mind. He would take | 
me out in his boat, he said, and I might judge | 
for myself then whether my calculating machine | 
were worth any thing or not. 

‘‘But how,” said I, wishing to bring myself 
nearer to him, and himself nearer to facts, “ how | 
did they happen to make an engineer of you ?” 

‘<T don’t know,” he said, ‘‘ unless because I 
took so kindly to it. We were down on the} 
beach one summer for bathing, and there was 
an engineer who undertook to teach me. Nei- | 
ther of us thought that he would die and I 
should slip into his place, but that happened.” 

‘‘ Are you a stranger in Salem ?” I asked. 

‘<Qh, I’ve been in Salem times enough,” said 
he, ‘“‘on errands and so forth. We use a good | 
many tools, you know. But I haven’t any ac- 
quaintance here. 


It isn’t long since I heard 
that this was South’s place. 


I told him there were a good many things 
more wer.u looking at in Salem than poor | 
South. He said he’d take my word for it, but | 
he didn’t care much about the shows villagers 
usually took pride in; when he came to my | 
shop I might know that he had come to see 
me. He could afford to go farther than to Sa- 
lem, he hoped, to see a man who was inspired 
with ideas. ‘‘ For it és inspiration surely,” he 
said; ‘it is always by inspiration that a man 
takes a step toward perfection of any kind. My | 
brother wouldn’t be afraid to preach such a doc- | 
trine as that. It’s more orthodox than most of | 
the things you hear.” 

‘‘Then you have a brother?” said I, more | 
taken by that fact than by his speculations. 

“Oh yes. He is a deacon. He might be} 
ordained if he were only old enough.” 

‘**A couple of marvelous boys your mother | 
has,” said I. 

He smiled, and laid his hand on my shoulder | 
as Pauline might have done. The touch was 
as gentle, and it thrilled me more, I was going 
to say, than even her touch could do; for I 


| me. 
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couldn't help feeling "twas like the touch of a 
dead man who had come to life, and who loved 
He looked so like Walter Racy that 
moment. 

‘*Mark, you may well say, 
said he. ‘*You can’t sleep while he’s preach- 
ing. But Ill own to you I don’t like him to be 
a preacher. However, he’s pleased.” 

He might have gone on talking, but just then 


at 


is wonderful,” 


we both heard steps on the pavement, voices 
before the door, then a hand on the knob. I 
had but a moment, and I said, “ Which is the 
older of you two? The minister, of course.” 
‘*Oh, we are one,” said he, laughing and 
blushing. ‘‘ We are twins, Mark and I.” 
Good God! I thought. But then, the other 
one’s name was Mark—I couldn’t understand 
that. For 
of the twins one was named after his father 


Perhaps she had changed his name. 


if I remembered any thing, or was any thing, 


or if there was any past and any Walter Racy ; 


indeed any world at all. 


**Don’t go yet,” I said; for through all this 
chaos into which I seemed to have fallen I saw 
that the lad was buttoning up his coat. 

‘‘T must this very minute—it will be dark 
enough pretty soon. I’ve left my card there for 
you, Sir, if you can come down—the sooner the 
better. Good-by, Sir.” 

He took my hand, passed the picket, and 
went off in the greatest hurry, leaving me at 
liberty to attend to my customers. 

I tried to quiet myself that night with think- 
ing that when I had more leisure I would run 
down to the sea-side and visit young Hale ; and, 
as he said, witness there with my own eyes the 
practical working of the calculator. 

At last my wife had Pauline ready for Bridge- 
port, and to Bridgeport we went. 

It was our first journey of any importance 
made as a family. For the importance of a 
journey does not depend upon its length. We 
had not hundreds of miles to go, but we had 
hundreds of thoughts, and hopes, and fears in 
making our distance. 

When I beheld the numbers of young people 
who assembled at the dépét to see Pauline off 
that morning, I saw besides, and in a clearer 
light than ever, the wisdom, the good sense, the 
far-sightedness of Mrs. South. But I was not 
sorry to know how much real affection our 
daughter had been able to inspire in the hearts 
of her young companions. 

When we got down to Lucy’s we found that 
we were not to carry out our plan entirely ac- 


| cording to our programme. 


Lucy’s son, and only child, had gone on board 
a merchantman which had just sailed for Japan ; 
she and Josiah, in consequence, were breaking 
up housekeeping. 

They had already leased their house, and en- 
gaged board for the winter at a hotel in the 
place. All these things Lucy had sat down to 
write us when we suddenly walked in upon her. 
We were surprised all round, and a little dis- 
concerted too, all round. 
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port, Lucy, dear soul, would have revoked all 
her orders and recalled her plans, had it been 
possible to serve us. But out of an hour’s re- 
gret and perplexity at last came this suggestion : 
‘*You must leave Pauline with me, at any 
rate; in this town, if not under this roof; un- 
der my eyes at least, wherever she is stowed. 
There is the school to which you would have 
sent her if I had still been housekeeping. She 
will live in the seminary instead of with me; 
and, Phoebe, if I had a daughter, I would soon- 
er trust her with Miss Shipley than myself.” 
But I hadn't 
Neither had 
I couldn't help saying to Lucy, 
‘*) know a thing or two about what you call 
‘seminaries.’ 


This was very encouraging 

‘ " aging. 
any opinion of boarding-schools. 
my wife. 


If you had made such a proposi- 

tion to me while I was at home I would have 
said I'd rather Pauline shouldn’t have an edu- 
cation than cheat myself with thinking she was 
going to get it in such a place. I would just 
about as soon send her to a camp-meeting out 
in Michigan with the expectation that she’d get 
religion there. I don’t know any thing about 
your school here in Bridgeport and Miss Ship- | 
ley, but isn’t it enough to make one tremble to 
think of putting your daughter into close com- 
munion with girls that have come from the Lord 
knows where, and have been brought up the 
devil knows how ?” 

But I had put the business in too fierce a 
light. I had both the women against me. Phe- 
be trusted Lucy’s judgment, and presently de- | 
cided : 

**Mr. South and I will go to see Miss Ship- 
ley; but we will go alone, for he never will be 
convinced that there isn’t sham and false show | 
somewhere unless he takes the establishment by 
surprise.” 

I quite agreed to that. Andso it was. Lucy | 
and Pauline attended us as far as the gate of 
the school-grounds, and Phebe and I went in 
alone. 

The house stood quite back in a yard that was 
full of trees—fine large forest trees and orna- 
mental shrubs. It was a beautifully-shaded 
spot, and, as far as the grove was concerned, I 
need not fear to leave Pauline to its inspiring | 
influences. She loved the trees. She could | 
paint them as I notice all good painters do— 
such limbs and branches as the winds and birds 
can get through. She painted a hemlock forest | 
for her father once— Well, I wish you could 
see it! Come visit me and you shall. But 
about this seminary. Phoebe and I went up the | 
walk without either of us speaking a word. We 
had made up our minds to various things that 
would content us in the school, and resolved 
that without certain requisites we wouldn’t con- 
sent for a moment, and nothing should persuade 
us to leave Pauline. 

Of course our feeling wasn’t peculiar to us. 
I dare say every father and mother feels just so. 
Your child grows up before your eyes. She is 
your own to love, and ro account ror! You 
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When we explained our business in Bridge- | 


other public place for visitors. 


have such fears and such torments, such joys and 
such hopes, all growing up out of that hody and 
spirit, the like, I suppose, nobody but a futher 
or a mother has the least notion of. 
You—supposing you have lived a tolerably 
active, exposed life in the world—have grown 
into the habit of looking at things more coolly 
than you used. Your experience has shown 
you that every woman is not an angel, nor ey- 
ery man fit to take place instantly among the 
seraphim. There are temptations and errors 
that have stumbled you, before which it is not im- 
possible your young one may fall. That young 
life is somehow getting beyond your reach, if not 


beyond your control. There is one cord by which 
| bd © . 


you may hold her, and that is your love. But 
that must from her cradle have been made worth 


| more to her than any other earthly thing. You 


must have always made your office symbolize to 


| her mind God’s attitude toward all created be- 


ings, or there’s danger you will be turned out 
of it. When it comes to leaving her with stran- 
gers, in the desire to free her from one set of 
influences exposing her to another set, oh, if the 
girl could only understand what the father and 
mother are thinking of and praying for, how 
safe she would be! 

I was wondering as we walked up toward the 
house whether Pauline could possibly under- 
stand or suspect what was in our minds. Those 
thoughts her mother and I could no more have 
uttered aloud to each other than we could help 
exposing them to God. 

I turned to Phoebe as we went up the steps 
of the fine large brick building. Her face look- 
ed calm as ever. Nobody was going to take the 
child from her except of her own consent. ‘That 
was as clearly to be seen as any thing. I ac- 
knowledge, after I had that look of my wife's 
face I took fresh courage. 

‘*What is the name ?’’ asked Phebe, as we 
went up the steps. 

‘* Shipley,” said I. 

Those were the only words exchanged by us. 

We were shown through the hall of this 
house into the drawing-room. It was an ele- 
gant place enough; not splendid, though; not 
such a place as any plain man would feel un- 
comfortable about setting his foot in, thinking 
of his own modest house. But it was handsome 


| —the right kind of place for ladies to make their 


home in. 

‘*This looks very well to me,” said Phoebe, 
when we were left alone there, having asked for 
Miss Shipley. 

It was clear that the first appearance had en- 
couraged her. It didn’t have at all the look of 
a spot that had been furnished at a day’s notice 


’ 


| by a single order, as one might furnish a hotel 


drawing-room, or a steamboat saloon, or any 
There seemed 
to be some heart in it. There were things in 
that room which never would have got there if 
the Principal had been thinking of business al- 
together. 

Presently our observations were interrupted 
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by the sound of footsteps, and Miss Shipley was 
ip the room. 

It must either have been the best woman in 
the world, or the woman of most tact, that could 
have got around my wife as suddenly as Miss 
Shipley did. I saw that Pauline’s fate was de- 
termined when I looked at her. 
Pheebe’s decision was mine. 

She had the first right to speak about our 
daughter. I always conceded this. Not mere- 
ly because she was the mother of the child, but 
because she was such a mother. I don't say I 
would follow the advice of all the women I see 
in such a matter; but it has been an everlast- 
ing comfort to me that Phoebe always had her 
way about Pauline. \ 

When Miss Shipley asked us if we would like 
to see the house she expressed a regret that 
Mrs. Hale was not at home. We would be 
better pleased and satisfied, she thought, if Mrs. 
Hale were present to speak to us. 

‘¢ Who is Mrs. Hale?” L asked, outright, blunt 
enough I suppose, for the name amazed me. 

Miss Shipley looked a little surprised, and 
said, gravely, but she smiled, too, before she fin- 
ished speaking, 

‘*T hope you have not mistaken my position. 
Mrs. Hale is the principal of the school. She 
is absent just now. 
son.” 

‘¢ You must excuse us,” said my wife. 
are strangers in town, and my sister mentioned 
only your name.” 

While they were settling the matter so quiet- 
ly between themselves, I was fuming over this 
question. 

‘* But who is Mrs. Hale? 
of course. But who is Mrs. Hale?” 
had to ask, 

‘Has the lady you mentioned, I mean Mrs. 
Hale, had the school on her hands long ?” 

‘Oh yes. She established it, Sir. Several 
years ago. I don’t know how many. Before I 
came here. I have only been here three years.” 


For, of course, 


At the sea-side with her 


” 


“Do you know her son’s name?” I asked. | 


Phoebe blushed. She was ashamedofme. But 
there were things I had never told my wife, 
and so I was obliged to let her blush for me. 

**One of her sons is named Edward. The 
other Mark,” Miss Shipley answered, very po- 
litely. ' 

Here was a coincidence! My wife might set 
herself at ease. No danger I should ask any 
more questions, at least there and then.” 


When we went back to Lucy I asked her how 


she came to give Miss Shipley all the glory of 
the Institution. She looked at me a minute as 
if she didn’t understand, then she blushed and 
laughed outright. ‘* Well, if I ever! To be 
sure it’s Mrs. Hale’s, but Miss Shipley is head 
teacher, and the main-spring up there. No, 
not that exactly, either, for Mrs. Hale is a splen- 
did manager, but she don’t teach much. And 
every body knows Miss Shipley, and she’s liked 
so well.” 
**T wish we could have seen her too.” 


“We | 


She’s Mrs. Hale, | 
At last I | 


** Who, Mrs. Hale? 
| woman. Every body says so. 
her myself.” 

** Well, I'll own,” said I, ‘‘if I had suspect- 
ed what was going to happen here, I 
never have brought my little girl to Bridgeport. 
She isn’t going to lead the same kind of life that 
Jonathan Knight’s daughters and Sam Strong's 
daughters will; and you tell me, Lucy, 
the kind of young lady Mrs. Hale has in her 

Not but that I think our Pauline equal 
to any one of them.” 

‘**T should think so,” said my wife. 

‘*But she mustn’t get her head turned with 
their notions. Still, I like the look of the place.” 
I said this rather quickly, for there was an ex- 
pression in my wife’s face made me fear what 
the result of her thinking on this new hint would 
be. And I was determined that Pauline should 

| spend at least one quarter at Mrs. Hale’s. 

Who was this Mrs. Hale? There the 
| question again fortorment. She mht be Racy’s 
| wife. But if so,why Hale? Was Racy dead? 
and had she married again? Any way what 
I can tell it in few 
Strange to think into how little space the 
events it took years to carry out can be crowd- 
ed! When I look at the volumes of United 
States History in my libr 
| centuries of old Rome have been pressed into a 
few chapters, I foresee how it will be with the 
records of this nation by-and-by, when all the 
| world’s history shall be written as it were upon 
a leaf. A thousand years are as one day with 
the Ancient of Days! 


She’s a magnific 


I don't 


ont 


know 


would 


ft 


that’s 


school. 


was 


business was this of mine ? 
} 
| words, 


ry, and see how the 


One morning Mr. Racy, my employer—I like 
to say my master—came down to the shop a good 
| deal excited, and made sad work of every thing 
| he attempted to do. He was in a mood that 

made me tremble whenever I saw it had pos- 
|session of him. He was sure, while in such a 
state, to ruin whatever he took hold of, and he 
| did ruin the watch he was trying to clean. I 
tried to get him away from it till he told me 
pretty sharply he believed he knew what my 
place was, if I had forgotten it, 
| just to keep it. So he had his After he 
had got through with the watch he took down 
his port-folio and went at his drawing, and 
while he worked at that his hand became as 
steady, and his strokes as firm as ever you could 
wish. 


and advised me 
wi 


It was amazing. 

What had happened to my master? In his 
good moods he was more like a child than a 
| man for gayety and gladness, and took to work 
as if it were play. Thinking of what he was 
when I first knew him, how cheerful he was, 
how capable, makes me say a thousand curses 
on the men who put in his way the cure of pain 
and headache, and made labor, when he was 
worn out and exhausted and fit only for a dark 
room and a quiet house, seem stil] like play, 
and a terrible excitement and fascination to him. 
| 


“neni seni 
| about it, for he seemed to want his friends to 


When he was happy he was open-mouthed 
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share in his pleasures, just as he could always 
share in theirs. But about his troubles, when 
he had them, he was close as the grave. There 
was a cloud all about him from this day on. 
One day I had to go up to his house on urgent 
business; for he hadn’t come down in the morn- 
ing as usual, and the thing had to be attended 
to. He had invited me a great many more 
times to come up to his place than I had ever 
gone; but he didn’t seem glad to see me now. 

I found he was alone in his house, and the 
place looked to me as if nobody had lived in it 
for some time. I never saw a man look as he 
did when he came down into the yard, after I 
had gone round the house three or four times 
and knocked at every door. It seemed to mz 
as if he might have been sleeping for a week, 
drvaming horrible dreams all the time. I had 
to explain my business over several times before 
he took it in; finally he said, ‘‘ Well, go back 
to the shop, South. I'll be down there pres- 
ently.” I wouldn’t have gone without him if I 
had stood there all day, and I think he saw that 
in my face, for after a minute he took off his hat 
and ran his fingers through his hair, and then 
himself led the way. 

‘*T could wait a minute or two, Sir,” said I, 
“if you had any thing you’d like to attend to 
before you come down.” 

**Tt makes no difference,” 
walking on. 

On our way down just before we came to the 
shop, he told me that his wife had gone home to 
her uncle’s and taken the children with her, 
Edward and Walter, so that he was now keeping 
bachelor’s hall. I never shall forget the smile 
with which he said that. It makes me faint at 
heart to this day thinking of it. 

His wife’s uncle was a very rich man who 
lived in Pelham. But it surprised me to hear 
that she had gone home to visit, for I knew that 
Racy ran away with Miss Livingston to get mar- 
ried, and that ever since her uncle, with whom 
she had lived, for she was an orphan, would 
have nothing to do with her. 


said he, and kept 


Afterward I understood the matter better. | 


Racy’s wife had gone back to her friends, and 
didn’t intend to return to her husband. 

She did not return. He waited about three 
months, looking for her, as I believe, every hour 
of every day. Meanwhile he left his house, 
which he had leased of the owner for ten years, 
and came down into the village, and boarded at 
the house where I was then boarding. In all 
this time I don’t believe he took one drop of any 
kind of stimulant, opium, laudanum, or brandy. 
He had taken enough at odd times of all three. 
But he told me he had got through with those 
things, and he said it in a way that, knowing 
the man, would have made me trust him alone 
with every grain of the hellish drug that En- 
gland ever raised in India and forced on the 
Chinese. 

He didn’t seem like a child in those days. 
never laughed or even smiled. 


He 


I never saw but 


one such sombre face as he carried when he for- 
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got, at times, that others might be watching him. 
Daniel Webster's was the only match for it. At 
last came the day when he could endure it no 
longer. I founda letter from him saying that he 
should sail that night for the other side of th: 
globe, and it was impossible to tell when he should 
return. I might carry on the business if I liked 
—he hoped I would choose to do so—he left 
every thing with me to settle or arrange as | 
might consider best. For himself, he thought 
a sea-voyage the best thing, the only thing—it 
might save him from fever or a mad-house. 

And there was the end of Walter Racy. 

There was in fact no explanation he could 
make to me in regard to business affairs. I 
knew precisely how we stood, perhaps better 
than he did, for he had insisted for some time 
on my attending to every thing. 

I determined to remain where Iwas. In six 
months, or at furthest a year, I said to myself, 
he will come back again, well cured of all this; 
as to his wife, it isn’t my business to go hunting 
her up, it’s hers to come back home and attend 
to her own affairs. For I thought the woman 
had acted like a selfish coward and a paltry fool. 
I'll own it, I despised her. 

One day, several months after Racy’s depart- 
ure, a gentleman, a stranger to me, came to the 
shop. He was Mrs. Racy’s brother. He had 
come to look into affairs, he said. For, though 
I said to myself she might come home and find 
out about her husband, I had written to her, 
and inclosed a copy of Racy’s letter. This after 
a while brought down this young gentleman to 
Salem. You have seen the kind of person he 
was often enough. If it depends on my loving 
that sort of animal whether I ever get into heay- 
en, the question is settled. 

He was very anxious to find out whether I 
knew any thing more in regard to Racy than I 
had written. Whether I had heard from him 
again. WhatI really thought about his being 
alive yet, and soon. It was my conclusion, and 
any other man would have arrived at the same, 
I think, that she was going to marry somebody 
else, if she could only satisfy herself that her 
husband was dead. 

The notion made me mad. Still I determ- 
ined to do up the business precisely as I knew 
Racy would have chosen to have me. Since 
they had made a sign, I wouldn't stop short of 
attending to it, and of putting every thing into 
their hands, if that was what they wanted ; folks 
that were worth their hundreds of thousands and 
rolling round in their gold chariots for all I 
knew; they could do it if they liked. 

So I got out the receipts of payments I had 
made on Racy’s debts; they weren’t many, but 
I was determined nobody in Salem should be 
saying he owed them a cent, and I would have 
cramped myself nigh on to suffocation before I 
let them do it. I showed these things to Mr. 
Wood, and that brought him down a little. Then 
I got the account-books and laid them on the 
desk, and told him he might examine them too. 

He spent an hour or so at it, and then he said 
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he thought I might as well go on about my bus- 
jness, and he would go about his. He didn’t see 
but the debts I had paid, and the responsibilities 
I was under for stock, more than balanced any 
profit I was likely to make in some time. 

I told him that if he had any clew to Walter 
Racy I wanted it. He laughed at that; I could 
have knocked him down for the laugh: if there’d 


been any thing honest, out and out manly in it, | 


I wouldn’t have cared. I said, however, that 


the note Racy had left intimated that he might | 
and for that reason, be- | 


come back some time ; 
cause I expected him, if I wasn’t interfered with 
I should keep on in the business, though I lost 
time and money by it—which I did not expect 
todo. He had been a good master to me, and 
I had learned my trade of him; besides I hon- 
ored him, and believed there were few men like 
him in the world. 

So Mr. Wood went off, and I never saw him | 
again. I expected for a long while after he 
went that I should hear from him, or from 
Racy’s wife. But not one word. 
afterward I heard that Mr. Wood died only a 
few months after he came to Salem on his in- 
vestigating tour. 

I kept on with the business. 
supported myself by it, just as Racy had done, 
comfortably, respectably; but it would never 


have given me that measure of independence— | 
I mean, not in a long time—that I found from 


another source. And that source Racy him- 
self had pointed out. All the improvements I 
made in the chronometer of course yielded me, 
in time, a good deal of money; so did the other 
patents. And for starting in that track I was} 
indebted to him. His mind was always work- | 
ing on those things, and if he ever got warmed 
up and excited about any thing it was improve- 
ments in machinery. If he didn’t suggest the 
things I worked out—which, of course, he did 
not—he at least turned my mind in the direc- 
tion of those matters. And so—I had as lief 
tell it, and I must, if I’m going to tell the story | 
at all—whenever payments came in from one 
party and another, for the use of my patents, I 
always put by half the profits for Racy. I was 
so convinced that my lord would come some day, | 
I was determined, when he did, he should find 
his own with interest. 

I can’t tell you what a spring it gave to all| 
my working the doing of this, and how happy | 
I often was with thinking of the provision that 
was being made for him. It seemed to me if I 
could only get some tidings of him, and should 
go to him, no matter in what unfortunate state | 
I might find him, supposing things had gone 
their worst, I should be able, by God's grace, to 
make a man of him again. I heard a man 
preach a sermon once, and he wasn’t a great 
light either, but I believe the Holy Ghost spoke 
by him if He ever did by Paul or John, and he 
said that love was the saving of men—I mean 
human love for earthly saving ; it’s all of a piece 
with the divine love and everlasting salvation, 
tomy mind. I believed that if my master did 


young, and poor besides ; 


Two years 


I might have 


| farther off. 
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seem to the eyes of men to be lost, he could be 
saved by love—even by mine! Do you think I 
write that down with any sort of pride? I 
write it as if I were kneeling on my knees; and 
I couldn’t trust my voice to say to you what 
I’m explaining. 

About Racy’s house. He had leased it, 
said, for ten years. Mr. Wood asked me ) 
that too. There was nothing he didn’t think of. 
I told him it was likely I would take the pay- 
I had 

We were both very 
but I thought it might 
be managed. There was no one in the worl 
we both believed, who could take better care of 
her than I. 

Wood went to the cottage. I went up with him. 
He had brought directions with him as to what 
should be done with the things: of them 
were packed up and sent away; the rest I boug 
When the lease expired I bought the cot : 
for I said to myself, *‘ When Racy comes h 
shall have a house whose doors are 


ment on myself and occupy the cottage. 
been talking with Pheebe. 


some 


open to him.’ 
And all this was a business about which my 
Phoebe had heard very little. 


When we came home from Bridgeport, where 
we had left Pauline, I found that young Hal 
had been at my shop the day before, and left a 
note to me to the effect that they were about to 
set up some new machinery at the Observatory, 
and they would defer it till I could come down, 
though they were in daily want of it, for they 
should need my assistance. So I had my call. 

When I arrived at the Observatory, as young 
Hale called the light-house, I found only one 
old gentleman there. He had his head tied up 
with a silk handkerchief, and looked as if he 
ought to be in bed. A scrap of paper lay before 
him, and he had a pencil in his hand; an open 
case of tools was on the table within reach. I 
knew how deep he was in calculations by the 


| way he looked up when I had mounted the stair 


He wished me 
I sat down on the top step and 
wiped the perspiration from my forehead; and 
said, after a minute or two, 

‘* Excuse me, Sir; but I supposed these were 
Mr. Hale’s head-quarters. Is he in?” 

** He’s not,” was the answer. 

‘¢ He sent for me to come down here on my 
return home,” saidI. ‘I’m South, from Salem. 
I don’t want to force myself upon your notice, 
Sir; but he said there was some work going for- 
ward he'd like me to have a hand in.” 

‘* If you're South, from Salem, maker of these 
tools,” said the old man, rising from his seat, 
‘*come in, Sir; you’re welcome and wanted.” 

So I went in. 

Then I had to explain a great many tedious 
things, and to talk about work that was done 
and doing—all the while I was burning to go 
find the young fellow who had summoned me 
for work that was to be done. But before I had 
a prospect of approaching that subject, even in 
conversation, there came a sound of footsteps 


and stood before the open door. 
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on the stairs, and presently a young man ap- 
peared in sight, who was greeted with a much 
readier welcome than I had. 
Edward. He, too, came in search of Edward. 
Then I said, hurriedly, to myself, ‘Can this 
be Mark-—this easy-looking, genial, kindly, lov- 
ing-looking fellow? No,” I said to myself. But 
yes, this was Mark. I was disappointed again. 
The name was not Walter, to be sure, but change 
in that might be accounted for. It was not so 
easy to account for this young man as the son 
of my Walter Racy. 

The first words he spoke were : 

‘** Doctor, where shall I find my brother ?” 

‘*T am expecting Edward iu every moment,” 
said the old man. ‘He hasn’t been away from 
the Observatory for so long a time these three 
days, looking for the hourly arrival of this gen- 
tleman here, who, it seems, must now take his 
turn at waiting. Mr. Mark Hale, Mr. South, 
from Salem. You have bewitched Edward, Mr. 
South, with those inventions of yours. Have 
you any partner in those patents, Sir?” 

** No one.” 

‘* Your own idea, execution and a!) ?’ 

*¢ Why, yes, Sir.” 

I wasn’t even surprised at the question, much 
less offended at it, because I continually asso- 
ciated Racy in my thought with all my doings. 
As I answered in this way I looked at the young 
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if minister, and there was an expression on his 
4 face as if he were displeased at what had been 
said, not by me, but the old man he called Doc- 
th tor, who was Professor Olidge. It was but a 








es 








gleam I had--gone before I could possess my- 
self of it. But that one instant said to me, 
**Racy, and son of Racy.” And yet the next 
moment there wasn’t the trace of it. 

Before any thing more was said there was an- 
other step on the stair. 

“*That’s Edward this time,” said Dr. Olidge, 
} looking up with a pleased smile. ‘‘ No other 
boy comes up like that.” 

Mark went nearer to the door. It was pleas- 
i ant to see the way those brothers met. But 
; when Edward’s eyes fell on me he came for- 
ward, still looking at and speaking to his broth- 
er, however. 

** Mark, here is Mr. South. How good you 
were to come up, Sir! We wanted you badly, 
but [had begun to give it up. Mark, these are 
all Mr. South’s patents, from Salem. He has 
a jeweler’s shop there, but—excuse me, Sir, for 
saying it—he ought to have a very different kind 
of establishment.” 

*¢ Well,” said I, ‘‘that’s rather curious to say. 
You might as well banish me out of the country 
at once as turn me out of that shop.” 

And, will you believe, when I said that I 
couldn't help feeling as if they ought to under- 
stand the reason why. 

' ‘¢That’s all right, then,” said Edward, ‘if 
you feel that way. Now, Mr. South, you have 
fairly puzzled the doctors, though I don’t sup- 
pose Dr. Olidge would own it. He can’t see 
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| can’t help him out of the difficulty. So there 


| are two of the doctors fairly trapped, eh ?” 


But this was not | 


| 


I liked to explain such matters to such men: 
for when I saw Edward here I couldn't think 


| of calling him a boy any longer—any more than 


| 





the soldiers who followed a ‘little corporal” 


|across the Alps could help thinking of him as 


if he were a giant. 

Then there were other points of science to be 
argued and debated; we had a long session of 
it. At last, when the sun was setting, Edward 
said : 

‘** South, you've got an hour and twenty min- 
utes, and that’s all. I promised myself you 


should have a sail when you came down. You 
may have it if you want it.” 

**T do want it,” said I. 

That pleased him. 

**Come, then,” said he. ‘Come, Mark. 


Doctor, you won’t come; so good-by, Sir.” 
We were nearing the beach, after a good 
hour’s sail, when Edward said, pointing to a 
substantial stone cottage high up on the beach: 
‘There is our summer-house. If you had 
visited us a week ago, Mr. South, we should 
have insisted on your staying overnight; we 
could have made you comfortable, for our mo- 
ther was here then.” 
‘*Tsthe season for visitors over, then ?” I asked. 
What did I care about the season? But I 
wanted they should talk about their mother. 








into the use of all these springs though, and 1, 


**T don’t know whether it is or not,” said 
Edward. ‘‘ Mother was obliged to go back to 
Bridgeport. Did you come by Port, Mark ? 
Did you see mother ?” 

**No,” said Mark. ‘‘I knew she would be 
better pleased if I waited a bit.” 

**T have been at Bridgeport myself lately,” 
said I, in a perfect tremor. ‘‘I went to leave 
my daughter with a lady who has a school there 
—and, by-the-way, her name is Hale.” 

The young men smiled, looking at each other. 

“That Mrs. Hale is our mother,” 
minister. 

‘*Have you always lived at Bridgeport?” I 
asked. 

‘¢ Why, yes, I guess so; haven’t we, Mark 

‘¢ We weren’t born there, but we grew up in 
Port. I don’t have any clear recollection of 
any other house. Do you, Eddy ?” 

‘*No; Pelham was nothing to Bridgeport.” 

There it was. Edward had said it. That 
blessed boy had given me all the evidence I 
needed. 

What did I do then? I sat there in the boat 
till we came to the pier, then I landed, and was 
in time for the cars. My heart ached to think 
of Racy and those boys. Why wasn’t he here 
to rejoice in them, and take his rightful pride 
and part in them? Why didn’t they know that 
their father was a man to know and to love? 


said the 


9” 


|O Lord! and they didn’t even seem to know 


or dream that they had ever experienced a loss 
—that they ever had a father! 

I was glad when I found myself alone in 
passenger car. 


that 





But then I couldn't rest. 

In the course of a month I had to go down to 
the beach again. But I only lost time for my 
pains. He wasn’t there—neither of the boys 
were—and the old gentleman, Dr. Olidge, had 
gone home sick with cold and rheumatism. So 
a fisherman’s wife told me, of whom I inquired 
where all the people were I came to see. 

Not a great while after this Edward Hale 
came into my shop one day. He looked at 
least ten years older than when I saw him last. 
He walked, and spoke, and acted like a man in 
trouble. His business in Salem, he said, was 
to see me; but all he wanted of me, it appeared, 
was to give him room in my window that he 
might finish some drawings of his survey. 

Didn’t I know better? But I asked no ques- 
tions. I was satisfied that what he wanted of 
me was to be with me—perhaps he wanted ad- 
vice. i felt sure that he did, and consolation 
also. What would I not have given him that 
could have eased one ache of his! I longed to 
take him in my arms and say, ‘‘ My son, what 
is {t? for your father’s sake.” But of course it 
was best he should take his time. He took it. 
At last it passed out of his mind into mine that 
he had been bothered half out of his life, wor- 
ried and tormented, on his mother’s account. 
The man she had trusted with her money for 
investments had proved to be a defaulter, and 
she had lost every thing; all the savings of her 
prosperous years were swept away; there wasn’t 
a trace left of them. 

‘‘South,” said he, ‘‘it makes me crazy. 
There’s poor Mark ready and willing to help 
her—dying to help her—but if he does his best 
he can’t more than earn his bread for a year or 
two to come. And just think of me and my 
salary !” 

‘¢ But she has the school,” said I, and for a 
moment I almost felt a sort of satisfaction in 
thinking it was perhaps Justice who had laid a 
hand of Vengeance upon that woman. 

** Yes,” said the lad, bitterly. ‘‘ But now it 
is working for a living. It wasn’t before.” 

I told him, when he had talked the business 
all over, and eased himself by some repetitions, 
that I was going down to Bridgeport that night, 
was there any thing he knew of I could do? 
Could I serve him, or his mother, in any earth- 
ly way? I stood ready for service. I had mon- 
ey enough, for one thing, if money was wanted. 
No. He and Mark had talked about that. 
They knew how their mother would take the 
whole business. She could not be helped. She 
had already rebuked their complaints, he said, 
and was confident that the year would enable 
her to meet all her obligations. She should 
find no difficulty about gaining time of credit- 
ors, and time was all she asked; ‘ but,” said 
Edward, and his eyes filled with tears, ‘‘she is 
getting old, South! That’s a thing I never 
thought of before; but she will not grow youn- 
ger with all this trouble.” 

How could I soothe him? I might do that; 
but I couldn’t make black white, and that was 
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what harassed me. 
his feet out of the mire and set him on the rock! 
But only One could do that thing for Edward. 

I went down that night to Bridgeport be- 
cause I felt called that way. Nobody else could 
do what I was going to do. Who could ever 
have persuaded me that going to Bridgeport 
while Pauline was there at school, and going to 
the-very school itself, meant something else than 
seeing Pauline, or intending to see her? 

When the wife of Walter Racy stood before 
me—Heavens ! one look was all I needed—what 
had I to say to her? I might have said some 
strange things if Edward had not seemed to stand 
close to me, and oh, I loved that lad! 

My daughter was there at school. 
on that topic we launched forth. But were soon 
ashore again. What next? From my child 
to hers. She might think the distance vast—it 
didn’t seem so to me. 

‘‘T have the pleasure of your son's acquaint- 
ance, Madam,” I said, and her politeness made 
the thing easy to say; at least it would have 
been easy for another man to say it, and under 
other circumstances for me. 

‘* Edward or Mark ?” said she. 
sons.” 

‘*And twins, they tell me,” I answered. 
‘*They have both been to my shop.” I said 
shop, though I thought she would wince at the 
word. ‘Edward and I are good friends; he 
comes to work with me in Salem quite frequent- 
ly, and I wish he would come oftener, he re- 
minds me so constantly of my former master, 
who was no older than your son when I first en 
tered his service.” 

She understood, long before I finished this 
sentence, that I was telling her all this with 
some stern object, 
averted. 

** Who are you?” she asked, straight out, just 
as I have written down the question. 

‘* Jeremiah South is my name, Madam. I 
am a silversmith in Salem. The gentleman's 
name, my master’s—as I’m still proud to call 
him—was Walter Racy.” 

** What has become of him ?” said she to me. 

**God knows. I don’t. I'd give all I'm 
worth, though, to hear some good word of him 
alive or dead.” 

She just sat and looked at me. It seemed to 
me as if she would never speak again, and nev- 
er stop looking. So I said, for I could not 


Yes—well 


**T have two 


that my aim could not be 


help saying it, and I found myself speaking as 
I never supposed I should be able to speak to 
her; but she was the mother of those splendid 
boys, and that said a great deal for her, 
‘“*Madam,” I said, ‘‘I want to explain to 


you. I have been talking with your son Edward 
to-day; perhaps that started me up here to-night. 
I have always carried on my business in the ex- 
pectation that Mr. Racy would come back again, 
just as I told your brother I should. My shop 
is about the only one left in Salem that looks as 
it did twenty years ago. All the repairs I have 
made haven't changed the outside look, or the 
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inside either, one whit. And just so with the | 

house where he lived. J live there now. [| i 
wanted when he did come back he should see I) 1 
expected him. And that’s the way I have con-| i 
ducted business. He has always been my part- | 
ner. There’s laid up for him half the profits 
of my patents, and so on. 


I'm making you an | I want you to tell me. 


When I could stand it no longer, seeing him 
n this state, getting worse all the while, and 
ever gaining on himself, I said to him one day, 
n the hope that a shock would do him go d, 


rouse him, set some spring into new action, 


‘* Edward Hale, what is the matter with you? 
No dodging, Sir. Out 


honest statement, Madam. I expect him back.” | with it.” 


‘* And so,” said she, **do I.” 


“In all I’ve done I’ve had an eye to that} I usually spoke to him. 


time, Ma’am,” said I. 

‘And I,” said she, as if, ‘* Where, now, is 
your advantage, Sir ?” 

** But you have been unfortunate,” said I. 
*°Tis right,” said she. 
more to be said about that.” 

[ felt as if a thousand leagues spread wide | 
between us. I had blamed her: how had she | 
blamed herself! i| 
contained in them folios of repentance and re- | 
morse. 

Yet I tried to do something with her—for her; | 
to explain that for her son’s sake, at least, it 
would be best, kindest, most generous, to make 
use of the money I had in hand belonging of 
right to hers and to her, and thus relieve herself 
of the embarrassments that were crowding upon 
her. 

‘* Edward has told you all this,” said she, but | 
with what feeling I could not make out; “ what 
have you told him ?” 

** That I am his friend—no more.” 

‘That is well. I thank you.” 

I could come no nearer to her. 
to say no more. 

To think of talking with Pauline that night, 
it was out of the question. When I arose to 
go Mrs. Hale—Hale, yes, if she preferred that 
name; what was it to me?—spoke again of my | 
daughter; seemed surprised that I should think | 
of going away without first seeing her. But I} 
said, 

**T did not come here for her sake, or my 
own pleasure. I am in no condition to meet 
that child, Madam; neither would I choose to 
encounter one of your sons to-night. Youth | 
has no right to guess that such things can be in | 
this world as you and I have—and no wonder! | 
—been afraid to speak of in this interview.” 








, 


I attempted 





Edward came to Salem to finish his drawings | 
of the coast, and made my shop his head-quar- | 
ters as the cold weather came on. 

I often saw him and his brother in thoughtful 
conference, and I knew their trouble. I could 
guess at their hundred annoyances, how their 
pride was put upon the rack, and how they suf- 
fered in their tender hearts. Mark found a sit- 
uation as tator, and Edward practiced economy 
in ways whose outward signs I understood well | 
enough. He had worked very hard through the 
summer, and this trouble and vexation on his | 
mother’s account had a frightful effect upon him, | 
spite of all I could do, as time went on. Phys- | 
ically, he was nervous and sensitive as a girl, 
and running down all the while. | 





Those last words she uttered | way,” said I. 
ther to look after you just now. 
one—do.’ 


He looked at me amazed. It wasn’t the way 


“Why, South,” said he, ‘‘are you crazy? 


Nothing's the matter.” 


‘* Yes—yes there is. You're getting thin and 


peaked, and you've got some sort of a big, hor- 
“There is nothing | rid pack on your back. 
my shoulders are broad.” 


Just throw it on me; 


He laughed, but he grew very red. 

“T would rather not have you langh that 
**What you need, Ed, is a fa- 
Use me like 

With that he grew pale. Then I said, as if 
I meant to change the subject, 

‘* Edward, do you remember your father ?” 

**Why no, South; how should I?” 

**You are very like him.” 

He started up. ‘‘ Why, Mr. South! did you 
ever know my father?” 

**Do you think I know you, Edward ?” said I. 

**T hope you do. 
I should think.” 

‘*T knew him a great sight better, when he 
used to live here, almost, in this shop.” 

*“*He did? Just as I do? Only he never 
plagued you so. And that’s the reason you let 
me take to you! You knew it all the while!” 

‘*He’s plagued me more, and been more to 
me, and done more for me, and I’ve loved him 
better, and thought of him oftener, and inquired 
of the Lord on his account oftener than— Ed- 
ward, why isn’t your name Racy instead of 
Hale ?” 

He sat and looked at me in dumb wonder. 

‘* Haven’t you ever heard about him, or any 
thing?” said I. ** Tell me truly, if you haven't 
or if you have. Before God, I'll tell you every 
word.” 

‘* Tell,” said he. 

And I told him all that it was right Racy’s 
son should know from me. When I had fin- 
ished he got up and threw his arms around my 
neck and kissed me, and sobbed. But he said 
not one word. 

By-and-by I said, 

** Speak, Edward.” 

**' To-morrow you and I will go to Bridgeport. 
We must talk with mother.” 

‘¢She won’t touch that money though.” 

** Of course not.” 

** But you will.” 

**Not I, South.” 

‘‘Then you expect him back as well as I? 
It isn’t devilish pride ?” 

A shiver passed over him. 

** South, he never should have gone.” 

‘‘ No, he should not,” I acknowledged; “ but 


You’ve seen enough of me, 
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I believe it as surely as I 
know that he went, he will come back. She 
was proud and left him; that’s your mother, 
Edward. But it was a dangerous experiment. 
I don’t believe, I never can believe, she meant to 
But he was proud as well as she, and he 
went too. Dead or living, I know he has seen— 
I pray that he has seen in the flesh—the folly of 
changing his battle-ground.” 

‘¢] don’t know,” said Edward. 

Poor young fellow! glorious child! He 
worked on at his map, point by point, and 
stroke by stroke, just as his father would have 
done, till dark. Then he went home. He 
didn’t come down again next day. I concluded, 
therefore, that he must have gone to Bridge- 
port without me, but toward night a boy came 
to the shop with a note like this: 


he went. And so, 


stay. 


«Dear South, can you come down here? I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me, but I've been in bed all day 
and I don't want to get up. I believe I am going to have 
something. Die, perhaps.” 

He had a fever. Typhus, of course. 

It ran like a race-horse thirty days. All the 
doctors we could bring to bear upon it couldn’t 


check it any more than they could have checked | 
His mother was | 


the rapids of Niagara River. 


down there taking care of him. This trouble 


added to her other trouble-——but she was one of | 


the sort that takes a new stand forward, never 
back, with every new affliction. 


he would die. We all thought so. Nobody 


said it, but we could see it plain enough in each | 


other’s eyes. 


ing himseJf to night damps, and all the rest; 
then his mother’s trouble, and I had finished 
the business, meaning to finish it in such another 
fashion. 

I told his mother what I had done. 
what else could I do? 
for it. 


Of course, 


could I say? I only said, 
‘*Madam, I feared that what has happened 


remedy and preventive: had surely not obtained 
my knowledge in any dishonorable way! If I 


made a mistake, which isn’t clear yet, I did so | 


seeing the occasion required a desperate meas- 
ure.” 

And she having expressed her opinion, and I 
mine, it wasn’t like her or me to hang on to the 
subject. 

Not long after Edward was down with the 
fever Mark came to me and said, 


** Mr. South, I thank you for giving our fa- | 
He wants you to say | 


ther to Edward and me. 
so for him, and I—TI say it for myself.” 
There was some comfort in that. 


One day, while we were in the thick of our 
tribulation and anxiety, a customer came into 
the shop and asked to look at one of the latest 


chronometers. I was just leaving for my house. 
Miles was about waiting on the man, when 


She thought | 


She liked me the worse | 
She said it was not my secret; that I} 
had taken an inexcusable liberty, and, what | 
| But a rich man to boot.” 
I had done, and what his wife had done, and 
would happen, and I used my knowledge as a| 


iv 


something made me go back to the counter and 
say to Miles, **Take this box to Mrs. South, 
John, and get your tea. I shall not be home 
till late in the evening. You can say 
Mrs. South. Come back as soon as possible.’ 
Then I turned toward the customer who asked 
to see my latest chronometers. They wanted a 
flood of light for exhibition, so I turned on the 
gas, and laid one box and case after another on 


so to 


| the counter, there wasn’t another collection so 


large to be had outside of Boston. Here was a 
man to appreciate the show. 

When I heard Miles close the shop door I 
followed him and locked it; then I came back, 
but I don’t know how I got across the floor to my 
old seat in the window before the slab. It was 


some time then, at least to me it seemed so, be- 


| fore I could say, 


and sit down.” 
a word, and sat down in 


‘*Racy, come here 
He came, without 


| his old place ; and I can not tell you, I never 


could tell even my wife, what followed in the 
next ten minutes. God knows it all —how 
grateful I was—how I thanked Him—how two 
men were like two children before Him 

I know how much I was startled at last by 
the sound of my own voice, as much as if I had 
roared out the words, 

** Mr. Racy, I knew that yon would come.” 

“ How did you think I’d come?” said he. Oh 
it was enough to hear him speaking that way, 
and to see what manner of man he was. 

“Just as you have, Sir! only there’s ten 


| thousand times more of it.” 
He had worked so hard all summer, expos- | 


**Not in bulk, any way,” said he, ‘‘nor in 
fortune either, South. I’ve made three for- 
tunes, and lost every one. Fire and flood have 
followed me. At last I made up my mind that 
the Almighty meant I should come back empty- 
handed, as I went out. And so I’ve come and 
left my pride behind me.” 

** Born again!” said I. 
angel. 


He did look like an 
**To begin all new, at the beginning 
And I told him what 


was; and his boys, what they were. But then 
I must tell about Edward, as Edward was that 
night, and I said, 

“‘There’s one of the lads sick now in my 
house. By-the-way, Racy, it’s yourhouse. We 
have lived in it ever since, keeping the fire go- 
ing till you came back. Come home with me.” 

He put his hand in mine without one word 
Indeed he had become as a little child. It was 
meet he should enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

I took him home. 

Edward was asleep when we wentin. Phebe 
and I had given the upper story of the house 


| over to them for their use, and I knew where I 
| should find Mrs. Hale and Mark. 


I told him so. 
Mrs. Hale! She had taken her uncle’s name 
then, said Racy. And Mark. The boy’s name 
once was Walter. Well. It was right. 

I still held Racy by the hand when we walked 
into that little death-still parlor where his wife 





man 
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and son were sitting. For about five minutes 


after every thing went spinning round me, I | 


saw nothing, I heard nothing, till at last there 
came a sound, as of a voice speaking far off on 
some great height. It was saying, and every 
word was burned into my memory: 

“QO reconciling Saviour, who didst bring back 
the world to God, Thou hast in all human rela- 
tionships symbolized Thy tender love. Perfect 
Thou the symbol we here have dishonored. 
Complete Thy beneficence to us. Thou who 
hast :iven to us the heavenly, give to us this | 
earthly father, with Thine own peace and bless- 
ing in the gift.” 

And when I looked at them I was as one 
filled with bewilderment, not knowing whether | 
I was among the angels of heaven, so glorified | 
were all those countenances. 


This thing happened twenty years ago. 

I have written it down because Pauline and 
Edward said to me, not long since, ‘‘ Father, 
where is that ‘Tract for the Times’ you have 
been promising ever since you got into such a 
rage over Carlyle?” 

I was so mad at Carlyle for pulling down all 
the strong-holds of our faith and hope, and not 
putting into our hands so much as a rush-light 
when he would have sent us out shivering and 
naked into the darkness of chaos. 

I thought I could see how the experiences of 
these, my dearest friends on earth, threw a 
strong light on some points before which certain 
philosophers sit down with despairing eyes and 
sorrowful countenances. 


OVERLAND FROM ST. PAUL TO 
LAKE SUPERIOR. 

RIGHT shone the sun on a warm July aft- 

ernoon when a cavalcade of carriages and 
baggage-wagons drove from the portico of the | 
International Hotel at St. Paul, on a journey 
across prairies and through forests to reach the 
far-famed Lake Superior. Kind friends assem- 
bled to bid farewell; the polite landlord handed 
the ladies to their seats; waiters and porters 
gathered to wish ‘‘ good luck,” and to wonder 
(no doubt) why people who could sleep on good 
betls, and ‘‘ fare sumptuously every day,” should 
choose to lie on the ground and eat from tin 
dishes with iron forks. But it was even so; 
and the hearts of the youthful members of the 
party beat high with hope and expectation of 
wild adventure and romance; and those of 
more mature age were in nowise daunted at the 





prospect, although heat, dust, mosquitoes, and | 


hostile Indians had been held up before them in 
terror. 


The conductor proposed that after driving six | 


miles we should encamp for the night, thus gain- 
ing the first experience of camping out at a near 
point to the town, so that in case of any unfore- 


seen deficiency he could send back and have the | 


want supplied. Accordingly, on the shores of a 
beautiful little lake, and near a French settle- 


| shouts, and above them all rang forth the \oi 


ment called Little Canada, the tents were pitch. 
ed, a fire made, and the table-cloth spread oy 
the grass, milk being purchased of a little French 
girl who hung around the encampment, enchant. 
ed with the gay laughter of the party and the 
unusual scene near their quiet and retired ham. 
let. The bell of the little chapel tolled for yes- 
pers, reminding us that we should strive ‘yo 
for one moment to live the guests of such dread 
scenes without the springs of prayer o’erflowing 
all the soul.” There was something so exciting 
in lying down on the hard ground, with all the 
surroundings, that it was long before we could 
compose ourselves to sleep. Then nly 
came a burst of joyous merriment, proceeding 
from the lake, where the men who had charge 
of the horses, accompanied by Antoine, a foreign 
attendant of the party, had gone to wash off the 
dust of the day. Long and loud were the 





suad 


| of Antoine. The horses were near the sleepers, 
| they, with the wagons, forming a sort of semi- 


circle at the back of the tents. 

In the early morning the ladies bathed in the 

lake; and after a breakfast of fish caught from 

3ass Lake, one mile distant, we again moved 
forward. Bass Lake, which we next passed, is 
a beautiful sheet of water, adorned with lovely 
white lilies. The ground on one side rises toa 
height of forty feet, and the slope was covered 
with groups of cattle. <A solitary man occupied 
a small house in the neighborhood. 

From Bass Lake we moved on through the 
sandy road and across the prairie to Rice Lake, 
stopping to water at the log-cabin of a German, 
and thence proceeded to the town of Columbus. 
The heat was excessive, and the drought had 
been severe, making the sand in the roads very 
deep; but the horses were the only sufferers. 
All were impressed with the solitude of the 
scene. Hour after hour passed by, and not a 
human being nor a dwelling was visible. In- 
deed, during the whole journey of two hundred 
and ten miles we met only six wagons. Colum- 
bus, comprising only one house, was neverthe- 
less laid out on paper for a large city, having 
streets eighty feet wide, with churches, school- 
houses, etc. So confined also were the limits 
of this house that we were obliged to eat the ex- 
cellent dinner which the landlady provided in 
the kitchen, where glowed an ample fire not at 
all needed for our comfort, with the thermome- 
ter at 90°. 

The landlord threw out some words of dis- 
couragement as to what was in store for us, and 
fears were entertained by the more enthusiastic 
of the party that the wiser heads might propos: 
beating a retreat. The horses were fagged, and 
the heat and dust still continued to be excessive. 
But the hearts that composed the party were 
| made of unyielding stuff. ‘‘ Onward” had been 
their motto through life; and so when Wyo- 
ming—another large city, containing two houses 
—was reached after a drive of eight miles, and a 
consultation was held, the most delicate of the 
ladies boasted of Herculean strength, and the 
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young gentlemen and ladies declared that, rather 
than yield to any thing so ignominious as a re- 
turn to St. Paul, they would wa/k to Bayfield! 
So after deciding on driving to Sunrise the next 
day, we prepared ourselves to enjoy Mrs. Tomb- 
ler’s good fare, and the ladies were accommo- 
dated with a large sleeping-room and good beds, 
leaving the gentlemen, in American fashion, to 
sleep on the floor in an ante-chamber. 

Wyoming is on a dead level, and could not 
without too much poetical license be called 
‘‘fair.” But as the carriages passed through 
these vast solitudes, the mind was busy pictur- 
ing the time, not far distant, when inhabitants 
should people these solitary places; and when 
the lovely prairie flowers every where abounding 
should be transferred to well-arranged gardens, 
and the white pond-lilies covering the little 
lakes should grow in artificial ponds within the 
pleasure-grounds of country sats. 

And now, the next morniag—more hesita- 
tion, no abatement of dust, though the dew had 
made the night cool—there arose a question: 
Should we make for Prescott and take a Mis- 
sissippi boat? . But Sunrise a 
tempting name, and the ‘‘ onward” feeling was 
so predominant, that, though the more delicate 
ones drooped a little with the heat (which 
through all these days was from 90° to 100° in 
the shade), the drive to Sunrise was decided on. 
The road, as heretofore, lay through deep sand 
—deeper because for nearly two months previous 
no rain had fallen—but lovely flowers abound- 
ed; and from the carriage where the young 
people were seated voices raised swelling notes 
to sing heart-stirring strains, and still were they 
urged on to sing again the old loved melodies. 

On reaching Sunrise we found that the place 
did not correspond with its name. It proved 
to be a miserably small and unfinished village, 
where were stationed a company of soldiers to 
allay the fears of the inhabitants respecting the 
Indians. The terror which had been aroused by 
the massacres of the Sioux in Minnesota the 
previous autumn had reached thus far. On the 
Sunrise River were a saw-mill and school-house. 
The water was clear and cold, and fine fish are 
sometimes taken there; but the fisherman of 
our party had no success. Deep black sand 
abounded in this place. We passed the night 
at Sunrise, the gentlemen sleeping in one of the 
tents, and the ladies in rooms where unplastered 
laths permitted free vision and ventilation. 

After breakfast the next morning we left the 
village, and made our way to the ferry over the 
St. Croix River, which is the dividing line be- 
tween Minnesota and Wisconsin. The ferry- 
man was absent and the scow on the other side. 
But two of the active young teamsters swam the 
river and brought it over; and, after two or 
three hours’ delay, the whole party crossed, to- 
gether with an additional wagon to convey oats 
for the remainder of the journey. From what 
we had been told we expected, after leaving 
Sunrise, ‘‘to bowl along” over the ground. But, 
alas for human hopes, a new road had been laid, 

Vor. XXVIII.—No. 163.—F 


seemed such 


and for the first and last time we were jolted 
over several miles of stumps and stones and 
rough uneven ground. One carriage in 
advance of the others, containing a gentleman, 
three ladies, and the driver, when suddenly a 
gust of wind arose and a strong smell of smokc 
and burning wood filled the air. 


was 


The sky was 
overcast, and we felt that we were too far ahead 
of our party. So a halt was made; some re- 
freshment and rest revived our minds and bodies, 
and reassuring ourselves and our driver, who 
feared a burning prairie ahead, a hail-storm, or 
hostile Indians, we waited trustingly till the 
others should come up. 


cheerful voices of Billy and Tommy, two young 


Soon were heard the 


wagoners, exulting over the capture of a tiny 
partridge. From the first encampment the 
young gentlemen supplied the party with wild 
pigeons, prairie hens, partridges, and ducks. 
After meeting and exchanging mutual con- 
gratulations at the cool breeze which had arisen, 
all jogged merrily forward, hoping soon to find 
A spring there was, but 
so obscurely marked that the forward carriage 
passed it. There we met a mail-carrier in a 
one-horse wagon—quite an event—and we all 
stopped and spoke a few words to him, and then 
moved on again. Steadily we advanced till lo! 
at last a house, and a barn, and a lovely spring 
of water, and ariver! Here it was determined 
we should pass the night, and we proceeded 
to make ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
The horses were refreshed with oats and water. 


a spring of water. 


One carriage was drawn by a pair of mules, re- 
markable for their instrumentality in saving be- 
tween sixty and seventy persons from the late 
Sioux massacres. Good, stout little mules they 
were. 

Our landlady at Wood River was an interest- 
ing woman, but seemed in feeble health. She 
was a ‘‘ good shot,” and said that it was neces- 
sary 10 winter, as the wolves came to her very 
door. A little Norwegian girl found a home in 
this family; and, with all her cares and weak- 
ness, the kind lady was teaching this child. Her 
open book lay on the table. Oh, many a lesson 
can be learned in the lowly habitation of the 
poor! Too many, alas! despising these humble 
followers, forget our Saviour’s words: ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and my sister, and mother.” The little 
Norwegian Anna seemed anxious to do all in 
her power for us, and assisted the ladies in pre- 
paring their own simple meal. We were told 
that about two miles from Wood River is a Nor- 
wegian settlement of about forty families, pos- 
sessing barely the necessaries of life, but very 
industrious and religious. 

After a good night in our tents and a com- 
fortable breakfast the next morning we took 
leave, enveloped in every available article of 
warmth, for the day was very cold. We drove 
on, passing the Kelth Rapids; and, while the 
horses were being watered, conversed with and 
gave books to two or three Swedes—young men 
with fine faces, who seemed happy to receive a 
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few words of kindness. At “Wood River, while 
we were sitting around the table, a French Ca- | 
nadian and his son—a lad of twelve years— 
suddenly dropped in. They had walked thirty 
miles that day, and as our route was theirs we 
invited them to ride on one of our baggage- 
wagons for the next day’s journey. We lunch- 
ed at Clam River, where we met the first In- 


dians; and one of them having a canoe, the la- | 


dies were paddled up and down the river, seated 
in the bottom of the frail bark. Clam River is 
a tributary of the St. Croix. At the spot where 
the party paused the view was perfectly beauti- 
ful. It contained all the requisites for the pic- 
turesque—a cottage, a river, a bridge, undulat- 
ing ground, a group of Indians, and a canoe. 
The owner of the house was a Virginian, his 
vife a Norwegian. 
fied with the little books given to the children, 
and received the party, as did the few other fam- 
ilies encountered on the road, as welcome guests, 
hanging around them, anxious to serve in some 
way. The young Indian who paddled the ca- 
noe for the ladies said that on the day before he 


had brought three barrels of flour from the Falls | 


—a place seven miles distant. It showed that 
the canoe, although so light and airy in appear- 
ance, was in reality very strong. 


Eight miles further on we came to Yellow | 


Lake. Here is a trading post, a house owned 
by a half-breed Indian, and two or three wig- 
wams. The road during the afternoon lay along 


the banks of the Yellow River, which takes its | 


rise in Yellow Lake; and the encampment for 
the night was at the junction of the Yellow and 
St. Croix rivers. 
chosen was beautiful. A good bridge spanned 
the river. A settlement had once been made 
here by a company from New York, and the 
frame of a mill was still standing. But they 
became discouraged and left the place, and the 
Indians destroyed all traces of their buildings. 


This spot had evidently been a famous Indian | 


camping ground. The land rose gradually from 


the river to quite an elevation, and the gentle | 
slope was covered with the bones of animals on | 
which the red men had at various times feasted. | 

A short distance from where our encampment | 


was made was a high knoll, on which were sey- 
eral Indian graves. A tall pole marked the 
place. Some of the graves were covered with 
an inclosure of birch bark and boards. The 


simple, lonely tombs of the poor children of the | 
forest; and those who with such care had laid | 
the sleepers in their silent beds had moved on, 


where once they paused to lament their dead. 


They seemed much grati- | 


Here, too, the site of ground | 


| a proximity to burning woods. 
golden sunshine rested around and adorned these in flames seemed to surround us. 


probably never again to stand upon the spot | 
| conductor was running through the fire he pick- 
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| supplied. He had sieneuniel the poultry when 
first purchased as of “the time of Le Général 
Washingtone ;” nevertheless, he managed to set 
before the hungry travelers most admirable dish. 
es therefrom. He was full of wonder “ why” 
and “‘ what for” his ladies came there; but as 
they were there he endeavored to turn all the 
discomforts into causes of merriment, ever ready 
with some droll remark to excite the langhtei 
of the youthful members of the party. Hand- 
ing the young ladies water—rather warm, some- 
times not quite clean, and in a tin cup—on ob- 
| serving them drink it eagerly, he would remark, 
‘¢ Ah, it is much better than iced water in a sil- 
ver pitcher.” 

Long the party lingered around this encamp- 
ment, unwilling to leave such a beautiful spot. 
But the conductor was anxious to reach Nim- 
akogan at noon; so Once more the cavalcade 
took up the line of march. At noon we passed 
|@ stream, which the driver said abounded in 
| trout; but as it was Sunday none of the par- 
ty felt inclined to fish. Whortleberries were 
| plentiful along the road-side, and we occasion- 
ally paused to refresh ourselves with a few of 
them. The ground here became more broken, 
| but the road was good and the weather perfect. 
| Nimakogan, at the junction of the St. Croix 
and Nimakogan rivers, was a romantic spot. 
| A good bridge crossed the river, where a short 
time ago was only a ferry-boat. We stopped 
at the house of a lumber merchant, and gath- 
ered together in a small but clean room for 
morning service. We invited the men around 
|to join with us in worshiping God, and a few 
accepted the invitation. The lessons for the 
day proclaimed the Lord God as the great ‘I 
| Am ;” and as the solemn petitions of the Liturgy 
| arese we hoped that the hearts of these men, 
| living far from all the means of grace, might 
| be touched. After service we had dinner at 
{the house. A young German waited on us 
with a sort of affectionate and earnest zeal. 
He was the cook of the establishment, and ex- 
tremely neat and orderly in all his arrange- 
ments. He seemed pleased to receive a pres- 
ent of a Testament, and when asked if he would 
read it, replied, in a serious and decided tone, 
‘<T will.” At two o’clock we left them, refresh- 
ed in body and mind. 

After driving two miles, all became aware of 
Trees and grass 

As we drove 
| on the fire extended to the right and left. The 
| conductor rushed ahead, knocking over one or 
two charred trees, one falling but a moment be- 
fore the carriage reached the spot. While the 


Back of our tents and very elevated was a form- | ed up a young rabbit, which was bewildered by 


ation of ground which one of the drivers said | 
had been a fort, and beneath which it was | 


thought many bodies were interred. A very 
heavy dew fell during the night, and breakfast | 
would have passed off as but a melancholy affair 
had it not been for Antoine’s excellent soup— 
such soup as only French cookery could have | 


the smoke, and gave it to one of the young la- 
dies. Poor Bunny! in spite of all the foster- 


| ing care of its loving protector it lived only two 


|days. Not one drop of milk could be procured 
| from Wood River to Bayfield. After passing 
| the burning district we came to a country where 
we saw numborless evergreens, occasionally 
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many acres being overgrown with young pines 
and balsam-firs. Then, again, appeared a large 
district covered with half-burnt trees—charred 
trees still standing, others lying on the ground 
in wild confusion—no signs of vegetation to be 
seen. We passed numerous small lakes, many 
of them very beautiful, and some inviting camp- 
ing grounds. But the conductor advised going 
as far as Antoine Gordon’s, the usual stopping- 
place. 

At seven o’clock the weary horses drew up at 
this station. It was not very attractive in ex- 
ternal appearance, having no inclosure in front, 
which was a barren sandy area. At the left of 
the house stood a garden, blighted by a heavy 
frost the night before (July 11), which killed 
all the corn. We found Mrs. Gordon anxious 
to accommodate us, and as the dew was falling 
heavily we thought it best to take shelter under 
her roof. So we spread our table-cloth in the 
kitchen, while she cooked in a shed adjoining. 
Her husband, a French half-breed, was absent. 
She was the daughter of an Englishman, and 
her mother—a squaw—lived in a wigwam on 
the plain in front of her daughter’s house. An- 
other wigwam was seen in the distance. Mrs. 
Gordon spoke English, French, and Chippewa 
fluently, and waited on all the party with much 
alacrity. 

Leaving there at half past seven in the morn- 
ing and driving twenty-two miles, we came to 
the loveliest spot that a wilderness could ever 
contain—a beautiful lake about six miles in cir- 
cumference, in the centre of which arose an isl- 
and covered with fine trees. The house stood 
facing the lake, with a lawn gently sloping to 
the water’s edge, where was a small dock and a 
little boat. On either side of the house was a 
well-kept and well-arranged garden. The frost 
had not visited this place. A neat log barn was 
at a convenient distance from the house, and an 
ice repository occupied an accessible place near 
the lake. The forest, vocal with birds, formed a 
semicircle in the rear. As we entered the house, 
the neatly-ceiled walls, the Indian mats cover- 
ing the floors, the vases filled with white pond- 
lilies and other flowers, and the general aspect 
of two bedrooms adjoining the parlor, so de- 
lighted the party and appeared so much like 
civilization, that the ladies were clamorous in 
their requests to go no further that day. So after 
due consultation it was decided upon, as best 
for the tired people and somewhat jaded horses, 
to tarry a while at this tempting resting-place. 

Those who wished to bathe soon plunged into 
the waters of Island Lake, and found it most 
refreshing to wash off the dust of the drive in 
the soft clear water. One of the young ladies 
‘“* pushed the light shallop from the shore,” and 


well could she appear as ‘‘ Lady of the Lake ;” | 
for, with her bright face beaming with happiness 
and in her picturesque woodland costume, she 
paddled the boat toward the Island. Oh! when 
did dinner ever so gratify the taste of hungry 
wanderers as that prepared by Mrs. Taylor, 
aided and directed by Antoine! 


After dinner 


the party separated—some to fish, others to 
shoot; some to read, and others to rest. One 
lady sat apart and sketched the scene. What 
an oasis, what a paradise this lovely spot ap- 
peared! so replete with comforts, so neat and so 
inviting. At evening the hunters returned with 
game, and the fishermen with fine perch and 
bass; and we were regaled with a fine supper 
of nicely-cooked fish and duck. We took en- 
tire possession of Mrs. Taylor’s house ; all lay 
down and slept peacefully. Most reluctantly 
in the morning did we prepare to depart; and 
gladly would the kind landlord and landlady 
have detained us, for this solitary couple lived far 
from any human habitation, twenty-two miles 
being the distance to the nearest neighbor. No 
lady had visited the house in more than a year. 
But they made themselves happy by their in- 
dustry and good management; thus securing for 
themselves every comfort of which their situa- 
tion admitted. The mail-carrier passed through 
twice a week on foot. He was an Indian half- 
breed, and carried his burden on his back with 
a strap around his forehead. We heard that 
he walked forty miles a day for two days con- 
secutively. 

After leaving Taylor’s the train of wagons 
soon plunged into the woods, and here for a 
whole day we drove through a splendid forest 
over an excellent road. The hearts of the trav- 
elers were lifted in adoration to the great Crea- 
tor, as their eyes were raised to trace the height 
of those silent monarchs that for years had 
reigned in these vast solitudes. Beautiful ferns 
and a variety of lovely vines grew at the base of 
the trees and on the side of the road, and red 
wintergreen berries covered the fallen logs. All 
day long there seemed to be some new variety 
of the vegetable creation to cause wonder and 
|admiration. Occasionally some of the party 
would alight and take long walks. Near a pret- 
ty little lake and under some of the majestic 
trees all were seated at noon for luncheon. 

Two of the party walked on ahead, and be- 
coming fatigued, seated themselves on a log at 
| the edge of the wood. Suddenly two Indians 
made their appearance, and although Indians 
| they could not conceal their astonishment at 
seeing a lady and gentleman quietly seated in 
| that lonely spot. They asked, in broken English, 
where we were from and whither we were going ? 
| On being told, they said: ‘‘ You walk all the 
way?” ‘*No,” we said; “‘ carriages behind and 
| more people.” They then spoke a few words to- 
| gether and vanished in the woods. On going 
further they were found standing at the door of 
| a house, where dwelt a brother of Antoine Gor- 
| don’s. This was twenty-two miles from Taylor’s, 
and the last station before reaching Bayfield. 

About sixteen miles from Gordon’s we had 
our last encampment. It was cold, and four 
large camp-fires were made; and as different 
groups gathered around them, and night set in, 
the effect of the scene was beautiful, and fur- 
nished a good subject for a sketch, which was 
made. The beds that night were luxurious. 
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All hands were busily at work gathering ferns | yet be postponed. But Bayfield would be reached 


and spreading them on the ground before the 


canvas was laid down. So we slept grandly on 
that last night of ‘‘ camping out.” 

How sad the thought that it was the last! 
So pleasant had been the journey, so charming 
had been the interchange of thought, so strong- 
ly had this sojourn in the wilderness bound the 
sympathetic hearts together, that as the end 
drew near all shrank from it and wished it might 


CHAPTER XL. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE WEDDING. 


HE fourteenth of February was finally set- | 


tled as the day on which Mr. Crosbie was 
to be made the happiest of men. A later day 
had been at first named, the twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth having been suggested as an im- 
provement over the first week in March; but 
Lady Amelia had been frightened by Crosbie’s be- 
havior on that Sunday evening, and had made the 
countess understand that there should be no un- 
necessary delay. ‘‘ He doesn’t scruple at that kind 
of thing,” Lady Amelia had said, in one of her 
letters, showing perhaps less trust in the potency 
of her own rank than might have been expected 
from her. The countess, however, had agreed 
with her, and when Crosbie received from his 
mother-in-law a very affectionate epistle setting 
forth all the reasons which would make the four- 
teenth so much more convenient a day than the 


twenty-eighth, he was unable to invent an ex- | 


cuse for not being made happy a fortnight ear- 
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at noon. So we ate our last breakfast in th; 
wilderness ; and when will fish and eggs be en- 
| joyed with such a relish? When will those 
| dear old woods again resound with so much gay- 
|} ety and mirth ? ; 
Another pleasant drive of twenty-six miles 
over a wild hilly country, and lo! the whit 
houses of little Bayfield, the blue waters of t! 
lake in the distance, the old church at La Point 







| lier than the time named in the bargain. His 
first impulse had been against yielding, arising 
from some feeling which made him think that 
more than the bargain ought not to be exacted 
| But what was the use to him of quarreling? 
What the use, at least, of quarreling just then ? 
He believed that he could more easily enfrat 

chise himself from the De Courcy tyranny when 
he should be once married than he could do 
now. When Lady Alexandrina should be his 
own he would let her know that he intended 
to be her master. If in doing so it would | 

necessary that he should divide himself alt 

gether from the De Courcys, such division should 
be made. At the present moment he would 
yield to them, at any rate in this matter. Ani 
so the fourteenth of February was fixed for the 
marriage, 

In the second week in January Alexandrina 
came up to look after her things; or, in more 
noble language, to fit herself with becoming 
bridal appanages. As she could not properly do 
all this work alone, or even under the surveil- 
lance and with the assistance of a sister, Lady 

| De Courcy was to come up also. But Alexan- 
/drina came first, remaining with her sister in 
St. John’s Wood till the countess should arrive. 
| The countess had never yet condescended to 
accept of her son-in-law’s hospitality, but always 
went to the cold, comfortless house in Portman 
Square—the house which had been the De 
‘Courcy town family mansion for many years, 
and which the countess would long since have 
willingly exchanged for some abode on the other 
side of Oxford Street ; but the earl had been ob- 
durate ; his clubs and certain lodgings which he 
had occasionally been wont to occupy were on 
the right side of Oxford Street; why should he 
change his old family residence? So the count- 
ess was coming up to Portman Square, not hav- 
ing been even asked on this occasion to St. 
John’s Wood. 

‘* Don’t you think we'd better?” Mr. Gazebee 
had said to his wife, almost trembling at the re- 
newal of his own proposition. 

‘*‘T think not, my dear,” Lady Amelia had 
answered. ‘‘ Mamma is not very particular; 
but there are little things, you know—” 

‘*Oh yes, of course,”’ said Mr. Gazebee ; and 
then the conversation had been dropped. He 
would most willingly have entertained his au- 
gust mother-in-law during her visit to the me- 











tropolis, and yet her presence in his house would 
have made him miserable as long as she remain- 
ed there. 

But for a week Alexandrina sojourned under 
Mr. Gazebee’s roof, during which time Cros- 
bie was made happy with all the delights of an 
expectant bridegroom. Of course he was given 
to understand that he was to dine at the Gaze- 
bee’s every day, and spend all his evenings 
there; and, under the circumstances, he had no 
excuse for not doing so. Indeed, at the present 
moment, his hours would otherwise have hung 
heavily enough upon his hands. In spite of his 
bold resolution with reference to his eye, and his 
intention not to be debarred from the pleasures 
of society by the marks of the late combat, he 
had not, since that occurrence, frequented his 
club very closely ; and though London was now 
again becoming fairly full, he did not find him- 
self going out so much as had been his wont. 
The brilliance of his coming marriage did not 
seem to have added much to his popularity ; in 
fact, the world—his world—was beginning to 
look coldly at him. Therefore that daily at- 
tendance at St. John’s Wood was not felt to be 
so irksome as might have been expected. 

A residence had been taken for the couple 
in a very fashionable row of buildings abutting 
upon the Bayswater Road, called Princess Royal 
Crescent. The house was quite new, and the 
street being unfinished had about it a strong 
smell of mortar, and a general aspect of build- 
ers’ poles and brickbats; but nevertheless, it 
was acknowledged to be a quite correct locality. 
From one end of the crescent a corner of Hyde 
Park could be seen, and the other abutted on a 
very handsome terrace indeed, in which lived an 
embassador—from South America—a few bank- 
ers’ senior clerks, and a peer of the realm. We 
know how vile is the sound of Baker Street, and 
how absolutely foul to the polite ear is the name 
of Fitzroy Square. The houses, however, in 
those purlieus are substantial, warm, and of good 
size. The house in Princess Royal Crescent 
was certainly not substantial, for in these days 
substantially-built houses do not pay. It could 
hardly have been warm, for, to speak the truth, 
it was even yet not finished throughout; and 
as for the size, though the drawing-room was a 
noble apartment, consisting of a section of the 


whole house, with a corner cut out for the stair- | 


case, it was very much cramped in its other 
parts, and was made like a cherub, in this re- 
spect, that it had no rear belonging to it. ‘* But 


if you have no private fortune of your own you | 


can not have every thing,” as the countess ob- 
served when Crosbie objected to the house be- 
cause a closet under the kitchen-stairs was to be 
assigned to him as his own dressing-room. 

When the question of the house was first de- 
bated Lady Amelia had been anxious that St. 
John’s Wood should be selected as the site, but 
to this Crosbie had positively objected. 

*“*T think you don’t like St. John’s Wood,” 
Lady Amelia had said to him somewhat sternly, 
thinking to awe him into a declaration that he 
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entertained no general enmity to the neighl« 
hood. But Crosbie was not weak enough for this 

‘*No; I do not,” he said. ‘I have always 
disliked it. It amounts to a prejudice, I dare 
say. But if I were made to live here I am con- 
vinced I should cut my throat in the first six 
months.” 

Lady Amelia had then drawn herself up, de- 
claring her sorrow that her house should be so 
hateful to him. 

“Oh dear, no,” said he. ‘I like it very 
much for you, and enjoy coming here of all 
things. I speak only of the effect which living 
here myself would have upon me.” 

Lady Amelia was quite clever enough to un- 
derstand it all; but she had her sister’s interest 
at heart, and therefore persevered in her affec- 
tionate solicitude for her brother-in-law, giving 
up that point as to St. John’s Wood. Crosbie 
himself had wished to go to one of the new Pim- 
lico squares, down near Vauxhall Bridge and 
the river, actuated chiefly by consideration of 
the enormous distance lying between that local- 
ity and the northern region in which Lady Ame- 
lia lived; but to this Lady Alexandrina had 
objected strongly. If, indeed, they could have 
achieved Eaton Square, or a street leading out 
of Eaton Square—if they could have crept on 
to the hem of the skirt of Belgravia—the bride 
would have been delighted. And at first she 
was very nearly being taken in with the idea 
that such was the proposal made to her. Hei 
geographical knowledge of Pimlico had not been 
perfect, and she had nearly fallen into a fatal 
error. But a friend had kindly intervened. 
‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, my dear, don’t let him 
take you any where beyond Eccleston Square !” 
had been exclaimed to her in dismay by a faith- 
ful married friend. Thus warned, Alexandri- 
na had been firm, and now their tent was to be 
pitched in Princess Royal Crescent, from one 
end of which the Hyde Park may be seen. 

The furniture had been ordered chiefly under 
the inspection and by the experience of the Lady 
Amelia. Crosbie had satisfied himself by de- 
claring that she at any rate could get the things 
cheaper than he could buy them, and that he 
had no taste for such employment. Neverthe- 
less, he had felt that he was being made subject 

| to tyranny and brought under the thumb of 
subjection. He could not go cordially into this 
matter of beds and chairs, and therefore at last 
deputed the whole matter to the De Courcy fac- 
tion. And for this there was another reason, 
not hitherto mentioned. Mr. Mortimer Gaze- 
bee was finding the money with which all the 
furniture was being bought. He, with an hon- 
est but almost unintelligible zeal for the De 
Courcy family, had tied up every shilling on 
which he could lay his hand as belonging to 
Crosbie, in the interest of Lady Alexandrina. 
He had gone to work for her, scraping here 
and arranging there, strapping the new husband 
down upon the grindstone of his matrimonial 
} settlement, as though the future bread of his, 
Gazebee’s, own children were dependent on the 
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validity of his legal workmanship. And for this 


he was not to receive a penny, or gain any ad- 


vantage, immediate or ulterior. It came from 
his zeal—his zeal for the coronet which Lord 
De Courey wore. According to his mind an 
earl and an earl’s belongings were entitled to 
such zeal. It was the theory in which he had 
been educated, and amounted to a worship which, 
unconsciously, he practiced. Personally, he dis- 
liked Lord De Courcy, who ill-treated him. He 
knew that the earl was a heartless, cruel, bad 
man. But as an earl he was entitled to an 
amount of service which no commoner could 
have commanded from Mr, Gazebee. Mr. Gaze- 
bee, having thus tied up all the available funds 
in favor of Lady Alexandrina’s seemingly ex- 
pected widowhood, was himself providing the 
money with which the new house was to be fur- 
nished. ‘‘ You can pay me a hundred and fifty 
a year with four per cent. till it is liquidated,” 
he said to Crosbie; and Crosbie had assented 
with a grunt. Hitherto, though he had lived 
in London expensively, and as a man of fash- 
ion, he had never owed any one any thing. He 
was now to begin that career of owing. But 
when a clerk in a public office marries an earl’s 
daughter he can not expect to have every thing 
his own way. 
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It was pleasant to see the Ladies Amelia and 
Alexandrina, as they sat within a vast empo- 
rium of carpets in Bond Street, asking questions 
of the four men who were waiting upon them, 
putting their heads together and whispering, cal- 
culating accurately as to extra twopences a yard, 
and occasioning as much trouble as it was possi- 
ble for them to give. It was pleasant becaus: 
they managed their large hoops cleverly among 
the huge rolls of carpets, because they were en- 
joying themselves thoroughly, and taking to 
themselves the homage of the men as clearly 
their due. But it was not so pleasant to look 
|} at Crosbie, who was fidgeting to get away to his 
| office, to whom no power of choosing in the matter 
| was really given, and whom the men regarded as 
| being altogether supernumerary. The ladies had 
promised to be at the shop by half past ten, so 
| that Crosbie should reach his office at eleven—or 
la little after. But it was nearly eleven before 
they left the Gazebee residence, and it was very 
evident that half an hour among the carpets 
| would be by no means sufficient. It seemed as 
though miles upon miles of gorgeous coloring were 

unrolled before them; and then when any pattern 
| was regarded as at all practicable, it was unrolled 
| backward and forward till a room was nearly cov- 
Crosbie felt for the men who were 


Lady Amelia had bought the ordinary furni- | hauling about the huge heaps of material ; but 
ture—the beds, the stair-carpets, the washing- | Lady Amelia sat as composed as thoygh it were 


stands, and the kitchen things. 
got a bargain of the dinner-table and sideboard. 
But Lady Alexandrina herself was to come up 
with reference to the appurtenances of the draw- 
ing-room. It was with reference to matters of 
costume that the countess intended to lend her 
assistance—matters of costume as to which the 
bill could not be sent in to Gazebee, and be paid 
for by him with five per cent. duly charged against 
the bridegroom. The bridal trousseau must be 
produced by De Courcy’s means, and, there- 
fore, it was necessary that the countess herself 
should come upon the scene. ‘‘I will have no 
bills, d’ye hear?” snarled the earl, gnashing and 
snapping upon his words with one specially ugly 
black tooth. ‘I won’t have any bills about this 
affair.’ And yet he made no offer of ready 
money. It was very necessary under such cir- 
cumstances that the countess herself should come 
upon the scene. An ambiguois hint had been 
conveyed to Mr. Gazebee, during a visit of busi- 
ness which he had lately made to Courcy Castle, 
that the milliner’s bills might as well be pinned 
on to those of the furniture-makers, the crock- 
ery-mongers, and the like. The countess, put- 
ting it in her own way, had gently suggested 
that the fashion of the thing had changed late- 
ly, and that such an arrangement was consider- 
ed to be the proper thing among people who 
lived really in the world. But Gazebee was a 
clear-headed, honest man; and he knew the 
countess. He did not think that such an ar- 
rangement could be made on the present occa- 
sion. Whereupon the countess pushed her sug- 
gestion no further, but made up her mind that 
she must come up to London herself. 


Gazebee had | 


her duty to inspect every yard of stuff in the 
warehouse. ‘I think we'll look at that one at 
the bottom again.” Then the men went to work 
and removed a mountain. ‘‘ No, my dear, that 
green in the scroll-work won't do. It would fly 
directly if any hot water were spilt.” The man 
smiling ineffably, declared that that particular 
green never flew any where. But Lady Amelia 
paid no attention to him, and the carpet for 
which the mountain had been removed became 
part of another mountain. 

‘That might do,” said Alexandrina, gazing 
upon a magnificent crimson ground, through 
which rivers of yellow meandered, carrying with 
them in their streams an infinity of blue flowers. 
And as she spoke she held her head gracefully 
on one side, and looked down upon the carpet 
doubtingly. Lady Amelia poked it with her 
parasol as though to test its durability, and whis- 
pered something about yellows showing the dirt. 
Crosbie took out his watch and groaned. 

‘*Tt’s a superb carpet, my lady, and about 
the newest thing we have. We put down four 
hundred and fifty yards of it for the Duchess of 
South Wales, at Cwddglwlch Castle, only last 
month. Nobody has had it since, for it has not 
been in stock.” Whereupon Lady Amelia again 
poked it, and then got up and walked upon it. 
Lady Alexandrina held her head a little more 
on one side. 

‘* Five and three?” said Lady Amelia. 

‘‘Oh no, my lady; five and seven; and the 
cheapest carpet we have in the house. There 
is twopence a yard more in the color; there is, 
indeed.” 








‘* And the discount ?” asked Amelia. 
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“THAT MIGHT DO." 


“Two and a half, my lady ” ‘Think of what ?” 
**QOh dear, no,” said Lady Amelia. ‘TI al- ‘“‘ Of the carpet—this one, you know!” 
ways have five per cent. for immediate pay- ‘¢ Oh—what do I think of the carpet? I don’t 


ment; quite immediate, you know.” Upon | think I quite like all these yellow bands; and 
which the man declared the question must be | isn’t it too red? I should have thought some- 
referred to his master. Two and a half was the | thing brown with a small pattern would have 
rule of the house. Crosbie, who had been look- | been better. But, upon my word, I don’t much 
ing out of the window, said that upon his honor | care.” 
he couldn’t wait any longer. ‘*Of course he doesn’t,” said Lady Amelia 
‘*And what do you think of it, Adolphus?” | Then the two ladies put their heads together for 
asked Alexandrina. | another five minutes, and the carpet was chosen, 
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subject to that question of the discount. ‘* And 
now about the rug,” said Lady Amelia. But 
here Crosbie rebelled, and insisted that he must 
leave them and go to his office. ‘‘ You can’t 
want me about the rug,” he said. ‘* Well, per- 
haps not,” said Lady Amelia. But it was mani- 
fest that Alexandrina did not approve of being 
thus left by her senior attendant. 

The same thing happened in Oxford Street 
with reference to the chairs and sofas, and Cros- 
bie began to wish that he were settled, even 
though he should have to dress himself in the 
closet below the kitchen-stairs. He was learn- 
ing to hate the whole household in St. John’s 
Wood, and almost all that belonged to it. He 

yas introduced there to little family economies 
of which hitherto he had known nothing, and 
which were disgusting to him, and the necessity 
for which was especially explained to him. It 


was to men placed as he was about to place him- | 


s-\f that these economies were so vitally essen- 
tia!-—-to men who with limited means had to 
maintain a decorous outward face toward the 
fashionable world. Ample supplies of butchers’ 
meat and unlimited washing-bills might be very 
well upon fifteen hundred a year to those who 
went out but seldom, and who could use the 
first cab that came to hand when they did go 
out. But there were certain things that Lady 
Alexandrina must do, and therefore the strictest 
household economy became necessary. Would 
Lily Dale have required the use of a carriage, 
got up to look as though it were private, at the 
expense of her husband's beef-steaks and clean 
shirts? That question and others of that na- 
ture were asked by Crosbie, within his own 
mind, not unfrequently. 

But, nevertheless, he tried to love Alexandri- 
na, or rather to persuade himself that he loved 
her. If he could only get her away from the 
De Courcy faction, and especially from the 
Gazebee branclt of it, he would break her of all 
that. He would teach her to sit triumphantly 
im a street cab, and to cater for her table with a 
plentiful hand. Teach her!—at some age over 
thirty, and with such careful training as she had 
already received! Did he intend to forbid her 
ever again to see her relations, ever to go to St. 
John’s Wood, or to correspond with the count- 
ess and Lady Margaretta? Teach her, indeed! 
Had he yet to learn that he could not wash a 
blackamoor white?—that he could not have 
done so even had he himself been well adapted 
for the attempt, whereas he was in truth nearly 
as ill adapted as a man might be? But who 
could pity him? Lily, whom he might have 
had in his bosom, would have been no blacka- 
moor! 

Then came the time of Lady De Courey’s vis- 
it to town, and Alexandrina moved herself off 
to Portman Square. There was some apparent 
comfort in this to Crosbie; for he would there- 
by be saved from those daily dreary journeys up 
to the northwest. I may say that he positively 
hated that windy corner near the church, round 
which he had to walk in getting to the Gazebee 


| the countess was aware of the fact. 





residence, and that he hated the lamp which 
guided him to the door, and the very door it- 
self. This stood buried as it were in a wall, 
and opened on to a narrow passage which ra) 
across a so-called garden, or front yard, con 
taining on each side two iron receptacles fo: 
geraniums, painted to look like Palissy ware, 
and a naked female on a pedestal. No spot j 

London was, as he thought, so cold as the bi 
of pavement immediately in front of that door 
And there he would be kept five, ten, fiftee: 
minutes, as he declared—though I believe in 
my heart that the time never exceeded three— 
while Richard was putting off the trappings of 
his work and putting on the trappings of hi 
grandeur. 

If people would only have their doors opened 
to you by such assistance as may come most 
easily and naturally tothe work! I stood late 
ly for some minutes on a Tuesday afternoon at 
a gallant portal, and as I waxed impatient a 
pretty maiden came and opened it. She was a 
pretty maiden, though her hands, and face, and 
apron told tales of the fire-grates. ‘* Laws 
Sir,” she said, ‘‘ the visitors’ day is Wednesday ; 
and if you would come then there would be the 
man in livery!” She took my card with the 
corner of her apron, and did just as well as the 
man in livery; but what would have happened 
to her had her little speech been overheard by 
her mistress ? 

Crosbie hated the house in St. John’s Wood, 
and therefore the coming of the countess was a 
relief tohim. Portman Square was easily to be 
reached, and the hospitalities of the countess 
would not be pressed upon him so strongly as 
those of the Gazebees. When he first called he 
was shown into the great family dining-room, 
which looked out toward the back of the house. 
The front windows were, of course, closed, as 
the family was not supposed to be in London. 
Here he remained in the room for some quarter 
of an hour, and then the countess descended 
upon him in allher grandeur. Perhaps he had 
never before seen her so grand. Her dress was 
very large, and rustled through the broad door 
way, as if demanding even a broader passage. 
She had on a wonder of a bonnet, and a velvet 
mantle that was nearly as expansive as her pet- 
ticoats. She threw her head a little back as she 
accosted him, and he instantly perceived that he 
was enveloped in the fumes of an affectionate 
but somewhat contemptuous patronage. In oli 
days he had liked the countess, because her man- 
ner to him had always been flattering. In his 
intercourse with her he had been able to fee! 
that he gave quite as much as he got, and that 
In all the 
circumstances of their acquaintance the ascend- 
ency had been with him, and therefore the ac- 
quaintance had been a pleasant one. The count- 
ess had been a good-natured, agreeable woman, 
whose rank and position had made her house 
pleasant to him; and therefore he had consent 
ed to shine upon her with such light as he had 
to give. Why was it that the matter was re- 











versed, now that there was so much stronger 
a cause for good feeling between them ? He 
knew that there was such change, and with bit- 
ter internal upbraidings he acknowledged to 
i1imself that this woman was getting the mas- 
tery over him. As the friend of the countess 
he had been a great man in her eyes; in all her 
little words and looks she had acknowledged his 
power; but now, as her son-in-law, he was to 
hecome a very little man—such as was Mortimer 
Gazebee ! 

‘*My dear Adolphus,” she said, taking both 
his hands, ‘‘the day is coming very near now; 
is it not?” 

‘Very near, indeed,” he said. 

‘Yes, it is very near. I hope you feel your- 
self a happy man.” 

‘*Oh yes, that’s of course.” 

‘Tt ought to be. Speaking very seriously, I 


mean that it ought to be a matter of course. | 


She is every thing that a man should desire in 
a wife. I am not alluding now to her rank, 
though of course you feel what a great advant- 
age she gives you in this respect.” 

Crosbie muttered something as to his con- 
sciousness of having drawn a prize in the lot- 
tery; but he so muttered it as not to convey to 
the lady’s ears a proper sense of his dependent 
gratitude. ‘*I know of no man more fortunate 
than you have been,” she continued; “and I 
hope that my dear girl will find that you are 
fully aware that it is so. I think that she is 
looking rather fagged. You have allowed her 
to do more than was good for her in the way of 
shopping.” 

‘*She has done a good deal, certainly,” said 
Crosbie. 

‘*She is so little used-to any thing of that 
kind! But of course, as things have turned out, 


it was necessary that she should see to these | 


things herself.” 
‘¢T rather think she liked it,”’ said Crosbie. 


‘*T believe she will always like doing her duty. | 
We are just going now to Madame Millefranc’s, | 


to see some silks; perhaps you would wish to go 
with us ?” 

Just at this moment Alexandrina came into 
the room, and looked as though she were in all 
respects a smaller edition of her mother. They 
were both well-grown women, with handsome, 
large figures, and a certain air about them which 
answered almost for beauty. As to the count- 
ess, her face, on close inspection, bore, as it was 
entitled to do, deep signs of age; but she so 
managed her face that any such close inspec- 
tion was never made; and her general appear- 
ance for her time of life was certainly good. 
Very little more than this could be said in favor 
of her daughter. 

‘**Oh dear, no, mamma,” she said, having 
heard her mother’s last words. ‘ He’s the worst 
person in a shop in the world. He likes no- 
thing, and dislikes nothing. Do you, Adol- 
phus ?” 

‘*Indeed I do. I like all the cheap things, 
and dislike all the dear things.” 


’ 
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**Then you certainly shall not go with us to 
Madame Millefranc’s,” said Alexandrina. 

‘* It would not matter to him there, you know, 
my dear,” said the countess, thinking perhaps 
of the suggestion she had lately made to Mr 

| Gazebee. 

On this occasion Crosbie managed to escape, 
simply promising to return to Portman Square 
in the evening after dinner. ‘ By-the-by, Adol- 
phus,” said the countess, as he handed her into 

| the hired carriage which stood at the door, ‘I 
wish you would go to Lambert’s, on Ludgate 
Hill, for me. He has had a bracelet of mine 
for nearly three months. Do, there’s a good 

| creatare. Get it if you can, and bring it up 
| this evening.” 

Crosbie, as he made his way back to his of- 
fice, swore that he would not do the bidding of 
the countess. He would not trudge off into the 
city after her trinkets. But at five o'clock, when 
| he left his office, he did go there. He apolo- 
| gized to himself by saying that he had nothing 
| else to do, and bethought himself that at the 
| present moment his lady mother-in-law’s smiles 
| might be more convenient than her frowns. So 
| he went to Lambert's, on Ludgate Hill, and 

there learned that the bracelet had been sent 
down to Courcy Castle full two months since. 

After that he dined at his club, at Sebright’s. 
He dined alone, sitting by no means in bliss 
with his half-pint of sherry on the table before 
him. A man now and then came up and spoke 
to him, one a few words, and another a few, 
and two or three congratulated him as to his 
marriage ; but the club was not the same thing 
|to him as it had formerly been. He did not 
stand in the centre of the rug, speaking indiffer- 
| ently to all or any around him, ready with his 
| joke, and loudly on the alert with the last news 
| of the day. How easy it is to be seen when any 
| man has fallen from his pride of place, though 
the altitude was ever so small, and the fall ever 
so slight! Where is the man who can endure 
such a fall without showing it in his face, in his 
voice, in his step, and in every motion of every 
limb? Crosbie knew that he had fallen, and 
showed that he knew it by the manner in which 
he ate his mutton-chop. 

At half past eight he was again in Portman 
Square, and found the two ladies crowding over 
a small fire in a small back drawing-room. The 
furniture was all covered with brown holland, 
and the place had about it that cold, comfortless 
feeling which uninhabited rooms always pro- 
duce. Crosbie, as he had walked from the club 
up to Portman Square, had indulged in some 
serious thoughts. The kind of life which he 
had hitherto led had certainly passed away from 
him. He could never again be the pet of a 
| club, or indulged as one to whom all good things 
| were to be given without any labor at earning 

them on his part. Such for some years had 
been his good fortune, but such could be his 

| good fortune no longer. Was there any thing 





| within his reach which he might take in lieu of 
He might still be vic- 


that which he had lost ? 
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torious at his office, having more capacity for 
such victory than others around him. But such 
success alone would hardly suffice for him. 
Then he considered whether he might not even 
yet be happy in his own home—whether Alex- | 
andrina, when separated from her mother, might 
not become such a wife as he could love. No-| 
thing softens a man’s feelings so much as fail- 
ure, or makes him turn so anxiously to an idea 
of home as buffetings from those he meets abroad. 
He had abandoned Lily because his outer world 
had seemed to him too bright to be deserted. 
He would endeavor to supply her place with 
Alexandrina, because his outer world had seem- 
ed to him too harsh to be supported. Alas! 
alas! a man can not so easily repent of his sins, 
and wash himself white from their stains! 
When he entered the room the two ladies 
were sitting over the fire, as I have stated, and 
Crosbie could immediately perceive that the 
spirit of the countess was not serene. In fact, 
there had been a few words between the mother 
and child on that matter of the trousseau, and 
Alexandrina had plainly told her mother that if 
she were to be married at all she would be mar- 
ried with such garments belonging to her as were | 
fitting for an earl’s daughter. It was in vain 
that her mother had explained, with many cir- | 
cumlocutional phrases, that the fitness in this 
respect should be accommodated rather to the 
plebeian husband than to the noble parent. A\l- | 
exandrina had been very firm, and had insisted 
on her rights, giving the countess to understand 
that if her orders for finery were not complied 
with she would return as a spinster to Courcy, 
and prepare herself for partnership with Rosina. 
‘** My dear,” said the countess, piteously, ‘* you 
can have no idea of what I shall have to go 
through with your father. And, of course, you | 
could get all these things afterward.” 
‘‘ Papa has no right to treat me in such a way. | 
And if he would not give me any money him- | 
self, he should have let me have some of my | 
own.” 
‘* Ah, my dear, that was Mr. Gazebee’s fault.” 
** T don’t care whose fault it was. It certain- 
ly was not mine. I won’t have him to tell me” 
—him was intended to signify Adolphus Cros- 
bie—‘‘that he had to pay for my wedding. | 
clothes.” | 
**Of course not that, my dear.” 
‘*No; nor yet for the things which I wanted | 
immediately. I'd much rather go and tell him 
at once that the marriage must be put off.”’ 
Alexandrina of course carried her point, the | 
countess reflecting with a maternal devotion | 
equal almost to that of the pelican, that the earl | 
could not do more than kill her. So the things 
were ordered as Alexandrina chose to order 
them, and the countess desired that the bills 
might be sent in to Mr. Gazebee. Much self- 
devotion had been displayed by the mother, but 
the mother thought that none had been dis- 
played by the daughter, and therefore she had 
been very cross with Alexandrina. 
Crosbie, taking a chair, sat himself between 
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them, and in a very good-humored tone ex- 
plained the little affair of the bracelet. ‘Your 


| ladyship’s memory must have played you false,” 
| said he, with a smile. 


‘* My memory is very good,” said the count- 
ess; ‘‘very good indeed. If Twitch got it, and 
didn’t tell me, that was not my fault.” Twitch 
was her ladyship’s lady’s-maid. Crosbie, seein; 
how the land lay, said nothing more about the 
bracelet, 

After a minute or two he put out his hand 
to take that of Alexandrina. They were to be 
married now in a week or two, and such a sign 
of love might have been allowed to him, even 
in the presence of the bride’s mother. He did 
succeed in getting hold of her fingers, but found 


|in them none of the softness of a response. 


** Don’t,” said Lady Alexandrina, withdrawing 
her hand; and the tone of her voice as she 
spoke the word was not sweet to his ears. He 


{remembered at the moment a certain scene 


which took place one evening at the little bridge 
at Allington, and Lily’s voice, and Lily’s words, 
and Lily’s passion, as he caressed her: ‘Oh, 
my love, my love, my love!” 

**My dear,” said the countess, ‘‘ they know 
how tired I am. I wonder whether they are 
going to give us any tea.” Whereupon Crosbie 
rang the bell, and, on resuming his chair, moved 
it a little farther away from his lady-love. 

Presently the tea was brought to them by the 
housekeeper’s assistant, who did not appear to 
have made herself very smart for the occasion, 
and Crosbie thought that he wasde trop. This, 
however, was a mistake on his part. As he 


| had been admitted into the family, such littl 


matters were no longer subject of care. Two 
or three months since, the countess would have 
fainted at the idea of such a domestic appearing 
with a tea-tray before Mr. Crosbie. Now, how- 
ever, she was utterly indifferent to any such 
consideration. Crosbie was to be admitted into 
the family, thereby becoming entitled to certain 
privileges, and thereby also becoming subject to 
certain domestic drawbacks. In Mrs. Dale’s lit- 
tle household there had been no rising to gran- 
deur ; but then, also, there had never been any 
bathos of dirt. Of this also Crosbie thought as 
he sat with his tea in his hand. 

He soon, however, got himself away. When 
he rose to go Alexandrina also rose, and he was 
permitted to press his nose against her cheek- 
bore by way of a salute. 

** Good-night, Adolphus,” said the countess, 
putting out her hand to him. ‘‘ But stop a 
minute; I know there is something I want you 
to do for me. But you will look in as you go 
to your office to-morrow morning.” 


———<——— 


CHAPTER XLIL 
DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 
Wuen Crosbie was making his ineffectual 
inquiry after Lady De Courcy’s bracelet at 
Lambert’s, John Eames was in the act of en- 
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tering Mrs. Roper’s front door in Burton Cres- ‘* But he has,” said Amelia. ‘‘It’s dinner- 

cent. | time now, and where is he? Had he any mon- 
“Oh, John, where’s Mr. Cradell ?” were the | ey left, Johnny?” 

first words which greeted him, and they were} So interrogated Eames disclosed a secret con- 

spoken by the divine Amelia. Now, in her usual | fided to him by his friend which no other cir- 

practice of life, Amelia did not interest herself | cumstances would have succeeded in dragging 


enemies 


much as to the whereabouts of Mr. Cradell. 


the question. ‘*Upon my word, I don’t know. 
I walked to the office with him, but I haven’t 
seen him since. We don’t sit in the same room, 
you know.” 

" ‘John !” and then she stopped. 

‘¢ What’s up now ?” said John. 

‘John! That woman’s off and left her hus- 
band. As sure as your name’s John Eames, 
that foolish fellow has gone off with her.” 

‘¢ What, Caudle? I don’t believe it.” 

‘¢ She went out of this house at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and has never been back since.” 
That, certainly, was only four hours from the 
present time, and such an absence from home in 
the middle of the day was but weak evidence on 
which to charge a married woman with the great 
sin of running off with a lover. This Amelia 
felt, and therefore she went on to explain. 
‘* He’s there up stairs in the drawing-room, the 


| from his breast. 
‘‘Where’s Caudle?” said Eames, repeating | 


‘‘She borrowed twelve pounds from him 
about a fortnight since, immediately after quar- 
ter-day. And she owed him money, too, be- 
fore that.” 

“Oh, what a soft!” exclaimed Amelia; ‘‘and 
he hasn’t paid mother a shilling for the last two 
months!” 

‘It was his money, perhaps, that Mrs. Roper 
got from Lupex the day before yesterday. If so, 
it comes to the same thing as far as she is con- 
cerned, you know.” 

‘¢ And what are we to do how ?” said Amelia, 
as she went before her lover up stairs. ‘* Oh, 
John, what will become of me if ever you serve 
me in thatway? What should I do if you were 
to go off with another lady ?” 





‘* Lupex hasn’t gone off,” said Eames, who 
hardly knew what to say when the matter was 
brought before him with so closely personal a 
reference. 


recline agement 











very picture of disconsolateness.” ‘* But it’s the same thing,” said Amelia. 
** Who—Caudle ?” ‘‘Hearts is divided. Hearts that have been 
‘*Lupex is. He’s been drinking a little, I’m | joined together ought never to be divided; 
afraid; but he’s very unhappy, indeed. He} ought they?” And then she hung upon his 
had an appointment to meet his wife here at four | arm just as they got to the drawing-room door. 
o’clock, and when he came he found her gone.| ‘Hearts and darts are all my eye,” said 
He rushed up into their room, and now he says| Johnny. ‘‘ My belief is that a man had better 
she has broken open a box he had and taken off | never marry at all. How d’you do, Mr. Lu- 
all his money.” pex? Is any thing the matter?” 
‘* But he never had any money.” Mr. Lupex was seated on a chair in the mid- 
‘‘He paid mother some the day before yes-| dle of the room, and was leaning with his head 


terday.” over the back of it. So despondent was he in 
‘‘That’s just the reason he shouldn’t have | his attitude that his head would have fallen off 
any to-day.” and rolled on to the floor had it followed the 





“She certainly has taken things she wouldn't 


course which its owner seemed to intend that it 
have taken if she’d merely gone out shopping| should take. His hands hung down also along 
or any thing like that, for I've been up in the| the back legs of the chair, till his fingers almost 
room and looked about it. She’d three neck-| touched the ground, and altogether his appear- 
laces. They weren’t much account; but she| ance was pendent, drooping, and wobegone. 
must have them all on, or else have got them in | Miss Spruce was seated in one corner of the 

| 

| 


her pocket.” room, with her hands folded in her lap before 
** Caudle has never gone off with her in that | her, and Mrs. Roper was standing on the rug 
way. He may be a fool—” with a look of severe virtue on her brow—of vir- 
‘Oh, he is, youknow. I’ve never seen such | tue which, to judge by its appearance, was very 
a fool about a woman as he has been.” severe. Nor was its severity intended to be ex- 
“But he wouldn’t be a party to stealing a lot | ercised solely against Mrs. Lupex. Mrs. Roper 
of trumpery trinkets, or taking her husband’s | was becoming very tired of Mr. Lupex also, and 
money. Indeed, I don’t think he has any thing | would not have been unhappy if he also had run 
to do with it.” Then Eames thought over the | away—leaving behind him so much of his prop- 
circumstances of the day, and remembered that | erty as would have paid his bill. 
he had certainly not seen Cradell since the morn- | Mr. Lupex did not stir when first addressed 
ing. It was that public servant’s practice to| by John Eames, but a certain convulsive move- 
saunter into Eames’s room in the middle of the | ment was to be seen on the back of his head, 
day, and there consume bread and cheese and | indicating that this new arrival in the drawing- 
beer—in spite of an assertion which Johnny had | room had produced a fresh accession of agony. 
once made as to crumbs of biscuit bathed in| The chair, too, quivered under him, and his fin- 
ink. But on this special day he had not done | gers stretched themselves nearer to the ground 
so. ‘I can’t think he has been such a fool as | and shook themselves. 
that,” said Johnny. “Mr. Lupex, we're going to dinner imme- 
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diately,” said Mrs. Roper. ‘‘Mr. Eames, where 
is your friend Mr. Cradell ?” 

** Upon my word I don’t know,” said Eames. 

‘* But I know,” said Lupex, jumping up and 
standing at his full height, while he knocked 
down the chair which had lately supported him. 
‘*The traitor to domestic bliss! I know. And 
wherever he is, he has that false woman in his 
arms. Would he were here!” And as he ex- 
pressed the last wish he went through a motion 
with his hands and arms which seemed intend- 
ed to signify that if that unfortunate young man 
were in the company he would pull him in pieces 
and double him up, and pack him close, and 
then dispatch his remains off, through infinite 
space, to the Prince of Darkness. ‘‘ Traitor!” 
he exclaimed, as he finished the process. “False 
traitor! Foul traitor! Andshetoo!” Then, 
as he thought of this softer side of the subject, 
he prepared himself to relapse again on to the 
chair. Finding it on the ground he had to 
pick it up. He did pick it up, and once more 
flung away his head over the back of it, and 
stretched his finger-nails almost down to the 
carpet. 

«< James,” said Mrs. Roper to her son, who 
was now in the room, ‘‘I think you'd better 
stay with Mr. Lupex while we are at dinner. 
Come, Miss Spruce, I'm very sorry that you 
should be annoyed by this kind of thing.” 

**Tt don’t hurt me,” said Miss Spruce, pre- 
paring to leave the room. ‘I’m only an old 
woman.” 

** Annoyed!” said Lupex, raising himself 
again from his chair, not perhaps altogether dis- 
posed to remain up stairs while the dinner, for 
which it was intended that he should some day 
pay, was being eaten below. ‘‘ Annoyed! It 
is a profound sorrow to me that any lady should 
be annoyed by my misfortunes. As regards 
Miss Spruce, I look upon her character with 
profound veneration.” 

‘You needn’t mind me; I’m only an old 
woman,” said Miss Spruce. 

‘* But, by Heavens, I do mind!” exclaimed 
Lupex; and, hurrying forward, he seized Miss 
Spruce by the hand. ‘TI shall always regard 
age as entitled—” But the special privileges 
which Mr. Lupex would have accorded to age 
were never made known to the inhabitants of 
Mrs. Roper’s boarding-house ; for the door of the 
room was again opened at this moment, and Mr. 
Cradell entered. 

‘* Here you are, old fellow, to answer for your- 
self,” said Eames. 

Cradell, who had heard something as he came 
in at the front door, but had not heard that Lu- 
pex was in the drawing-room, made a slight 
start backward when he saw that gentleman’s 
face. ‘* Upon my word and honor,” he began ; 
but he was able to carry his speech no further. 
Lupex, dropping the hand of the elderly lady 
whom he reverenced, was upon him in an in- 
stant, and Cradell was shaking beneath: his grasp 
like an aspen leaf—or rather not like an aspen 
leaf, unless an aspen leaf when shaken is to be 





seen with its eyes shut, its mouth open, and its 
tongue hanging out. 

**Come, I say,” said Eames, stepping forward 
to his friend’s assistance ; “this won’t do at all. 
Mr. Lupex. You've been drinking. You'd bet- 
ter wait till to-morrow morning, and speak to 
Cradell then.” 

**'To-morrow morning, viper!” shouted Lu- 
pex, still holding his prey, but looking back at 
Eames over his shoulder. Who the viper was 
had not been clearly indicated. ‘* When will 
he restore to me my wife? When will he re- 
store to me my honor?” 

‘*Upon-on-on-on my—” It was for the mo- 
ment in vain that poor Mr. Cradell endeavored 
to asseverate his innocence, and to stake his 
honor upon his own purity as regarded Mrs. 
Lupex. Lupex still held to his enemy’s cra- 
vat, though Eames had now got him by the 
arm, and so far impeded his movements as to 
hinder him from proceeding to any graver at- 
tack. 

‘‘ Jemima, Jemima, Jemima!” shouted Mrs. 
Roper. ‘* Run for the police; run for the po- 
lice!” But Amelia, who had more presence of 
mind than her mother, stopped Jemima as she 
was making to one of the front windows. ‘‘ Keep 
where you are,” said Amelia. ‘* They'll come 
quiet in a minute or two.” And Amelia, no 
doubt, was right. Calling for the police when 
there is a row in the house is like summoning 
the water-engines when the soot is on fire in the 
kitchen chimney. In such cases good manage- 
ment will allow the soot to burn itself out, with- 
out aid from the water-engines. In the present 
instance the police were not called in, and I am 
inclined to think that their presence would not 
have been advantageous to any of the party. 

‘*Upon-my-honor—I know nothing about 
her,” were the first words which Cradell was 
able to articulate, when Lupex, under Eames’s 
persuasion, at last relaxed his hold. 

Lupex turned round to Miss Spruce with a 


| sardonic grin. ‘* You hear his words—this en- 


emy to domestic bliss. Ha, ha! man, tell me 
whither you have conveyed my wife!” 

‘* Tf you were to give me the Bank of England, 
I don’t know,” said Cradell. 

** And I’m sure he does not know,” said Mrs. 
Roper, whose suspicions against Cradell were 
beginning to subside. But as her suspicions 
subsided her respect for him decreased. Such 
was the case also with Miss Spruce, and with 
Amelia, and with Jemima. They had all 


| thought him to be a great fool for running away 


with Mrs. Lupex, but now they were beginning 
to think him a poor creature because he had not 
done so. Had he committed that active folly, 
he would have been an interesting fool. But 
now, if, as they all suspected, he knew no more 
about Mrs. Lupex than they did, he would be a 
fool without any special interest whatever. 

‘*Of course he doesn’t,” said Eames. 

**No more than I do,” said Amelia. 

‘*His very looks show him innocent,” said 
Mrs. Roper. 
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‘‘ Indeed they do,” said Miss Spruce. 

Lupex turned from one to the other as they 
thus defended the man whom he suspected, and 
shook his head at each assertion that was made. 

‘ And if he doesn’t know, who does ?” he asked. 
‘‘ Haven’t I seen it all for the last three months ? 
Is it reasonable to suppose that a creature such 
as she, used to domestic comforts all her life, 
should have gone off in this way, at dinner-time, 
taking with her my property and all her jewels, 
and that nobody should have instigated her; no- 
body assisted her! Is that a story to tell to 
such aman as me! You may tell it to the ma- 
rines!” Mr. Lupex, as he made this speech, 
was walking about the room, and as he finished 
it he threw his pocket-handkerchief with vio- 
lence on the floor. ‘‘I know what to do, Mrs. 
Roper,” he said. ‘‘I know what steps to take. 
I shall put the affair into the hands of my law- 
ver to-morrow morning.” Then he picked up 
his handkerchief and walked down into the din- 
ing-room. 

‘* Of course you know nothing about it ?” said 
Eames to his friend, having run up stairs for the 
purpose of saying a word to him while he wash- 
ed his hands. 

‘*What—about Maria? I don’t know where 
she is, if you mean that.” 

‘* Of course I mean that. What else should | 
Imean? And what makes you call her Maria?” 

“Tt is wrong. I admit it’s wrong. The 
word will come out, you know.” 

**Will come out! I'll tell you what it is, | 
old fellow, you'll get yourself into a mess, and | 
all for nothing. That fellow will have you up 
before the police for stealing his things—” 

** But, Johnny—”’ 

‘“*T know all about it. Of course you have | 
not stolen them, and of course there was no- 
thing to steal. But if you go on calling her 
Maria you'll find that he’ll have a pull on you. 
Men don’t call other men’s wives names for no- 
thing.” 

‘*Of course we’ve been friends,” said Cradell, 
who rather liked this view of the matter. 

‘*Yes—you have been friends! She’s did-| 
dled you out of your money, and that’s the be- 
ginning and the end of it. And now, if you| 
go on showing off your friendship, you'll be | 
done out of more money. You're making an | 
ass of yourself. That’s the long and the short | 
of it.” 

“And what have you made of yourself with 
that girl? There are worse asses than I am 
yet, Master Johnny.” Eames, as he had no} 
answer ready to this counter attack, left the| 
room and went down stairs. Cradell soon fol- 
lowed him, and in a few minutes they were all | 
eating their dinner together at Mrs. Roper’s 
hospitable table. 

Immediately after dinner Lupex took him- 
self away, and the conversation up stairs be- 
came general on the subjeet of the lady's de-| 
parture. 

‘* Tf I was him I'd never ask a question about | 
her, but let her go,” said Amelia. | 





** Yes; and then have all her bilis following 
you, wherever you went,” said Amelia's brother. 

**1’d sooner have her bills than herself,” said 
Eames. 

‘*My belief is, that she’s been an ill-used 
woman,” said Cradell. ‘‘ If she had a husband 
that she could respect and have loved, and all 
that sort of thing, she would have been a charm- 
ing woman.” 

** he’s every bit as bad as he is,” said Mrs. 
Roper. 

**I can’t agree with you, Mrs. Roper,” con- 
tinued the lady’s champion. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought 
to understand her position better than any one 
here, and—’ , 

‘* Then that’s just what you ought not to do, 
Mr. Cradell,” said Mrs. Roper. And now the 
lady of the house spoke out her mind with much 
maternal dignity and with some feminine sever- 
ity. ‘‘That’s just what a young man like you 
has no business to know. What's a married wo- 
man like that to you, or you to her; or what 
have you to do with understanding her posi- 
tion? When you've a wife of your own, if 
ever you do have one, you'll find you'll have 


| trouble enough then without any body else in- 


terfering with you. Not but what I believe 
you’re innocent as a lamb about Mrs, Lupex; 
that is, as far as any harm goes. But you've 


got yourself into all this trouble by meddling, 


and was like enough to get yourself choked up 
stairs by that man. And who’s to wonder when 
you go on pretending to be in love with a wo- 
man in that way, and she old enough to be 
your mother? What would your mamma say 
if she saw you at it?” 

‘**Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Cradell. 

**Tt’s all very well your laughing, but I hate 
such folly. If I see a young man in love with 
a young woman, I respect him for it;” and then 
she looked at Johnny Eames. ‘‘I respect him 
for it—even though he may now and then do 
things as he shouldn’t. They most of ‘em does 
that. But to see a young man like you, Mr. 
Cradell, dangling after an old married woman, 
who doesn’t know how to behave herself; and 
all just because she lets him to do it—ugh !—an 
old broomstick with a petticoat on would do just 
as well! It makes me sick to see it, and that’s 
the truth of it. I don’t call it manly; and it 
ain’t manly, is it, Miss Spruce ?” 

‘‘Of course I know nothing about it,” said 
the lady to whom the appeal was thus made. 
“But a young gentleman should keep himself 
to himself till the time comes for him to speak 
out—begging your pardon all the same, Mr. 
Cradell.” 

‘*T don’t see what a married woman should 
want with any one after her but her own hus- 
band,” said Amelia. 

‘And perhaps not always that,” said John 
Eames. 

It was about an hour after this when the 


| froni-door bell was rung, and a scream from 
Jemima announced to them all that some crit- 
ical moment had arrived. Amelia, jumping 
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up, opened the door, and then the rustle of a 
woman’s dress was heard on the lower stairs. 
‘¢Oh, laws, ma’am, you have given us sich a 
‘*We all thought you 


’ 


turn,” said Jemima. 
was run away.” 

“‘Tt’s Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. And in 
two minutes more that ill-used lady was in the 
room. 

‘¢ Well, my dears,” said she, gayly, ‘“‘I hope 
nobody has waited dinner.” 

‘*No; we didn’t wait dinner,” said Mrs. 
Roper, very gravely. 

**And where’s my Orson? Didn’t he dine 
at home? Mr. Cradell, will you oblige me by 
taking my shawl? But perhaps you had better 
not. People are so censorious ; ain’t they, Miss 
Spruce? Mr. Eames shall do it; and every 
body knows that that will be quite safe. Won't 
it, Miss Amelia ?” 

** Quite, I should think,” said Amelia. And 
Mrs. Lupex knew that she was not to look for 
an ally in that quarter on the present occasion. 
Eames got up to take the shawl, and Mrs. Lupex 
went on. 

“And didn’t Orson dine at home? Per- 
haps they kept him down at the theatre. But 
I've been thinking all day what fun it would be 
when he thought his bird was flown ” 

‘*He did dine at home,” said Mrs. Roper ; 
‘‘and he didn’t seem to like it. There wasn’t 
much fun, I can assure you.” 

‘‘ Ah, wasn’t there, though? I believe that 
man would like to have me tied to his button- 
hole. I came across a few friends—lady friends, 
Mr. Cradell, though two of them had their hus- 
bands; so we made a party and just went down 
to Hampton Court. So my gentleman has gone 
again, has he? ‘That’s what I get for gadding 
about myself, isn’t it, Miss Spruce ?” 

Mrs. Roper, as she went to bed that night, 
made up her mind that, whatever might be the 
cost and trouble of doing so, she would lose no 
further time in getting rid of her married guests. 


> 


sister’s room, and she would always meet Dr, 
Crofts at Lily’s bedside ; but she never sat with 
him alone since the day on which he had of- 
fered her his love with half-articulated words, 
and she had declined it with words also half-ar. 
ticulated. She had seen him alone since that 
on the stairs, or standing in the hall, but she 
had not remained with him, talking to him after 
her old fashion, and no further word of his love 
had been spoken in speech either half or wholly 
articulate. 5 

Nor had Bell spoken of what had passed to 
any one else. Lily would probably have told 
both her mother and sister instantly; but then 
no such scene as that which had taken place 
with Bell would have been possible with Lily. 
In whatever way the matter might have gone 
with her, there would certainly have been some 
clear tale to tell when the interview was over. 
She would have known whether or no she loved 
the man, or could love him, and would have 
given him some true and intelligible answer. 
Bell had not done so, but had given him an 
answer which, if true, was not intelligible, and 
if intelligible was not true. And yet, when 
she had gone away to think over what had 
passed, she had been happy and satisfied, and 
almost triumphant. She had never yet asked 
herself whether she expected any thing further 
from Dr. Crofts, nor what that something fur- 
ther might be—and yet she was happy! 

Lily had now become pert and saucy in her 
bed, taking upon herself the little airs which 
are allowed to a convalescent invalid as com- 
pensation for previous suffering and restraint. 
She pretended to much anxiety on the subject 
of her dinner, and declared that she would go 
out on such or such a day, let Dr. Crofts be as 
imperious as he might. ‘‘ He’s an old savage, 
after all,” she said to her sister, one evening, 
after he was gone, ‘‘and just as bad as the rest 
of them.” 

**T do not know who the rest of them are,” 
said Bell, ‘‘ but at any rate he’s not very old.” 

‘*You know what I mean. He’s just as 


| grumpy as Dr. Gruffen, and thinks every body 


CHAPTER XLII. 


is to do what he tells them. Of course, you 


| take his part.” 


LILY’S BEDSIDE. 


Laity Datr’s constitution was good, and her 
recovery was retarded by no relapse or lingering 
debility; but, nevertheless, she was forced to 
kecp her bed for many days after the fever had | 
left her. During all this period Dr. Crofts 
came every day. It was in vain that Mrs. Dale 
begged him not to do so; telling him in simple 
words that she felt herself bound not to accept 
from him all this continuation of his unremu- 
nerated labors now that the absolute necessity 
for them was over. He answered her only by | 
little jokes, or did not answer her at all; but | 
still he came daily, almost always at the same | 
hour, just as the day was waning, so that he 
could sit for a quarter of an hour in the dusk, | 
and then ride home to Guestwick in the dark. | 
At this time Bell had been admitted into her 


** And of course you ought, seeing how good 
he has been.” 

‘* And of course I should, to any body but 
you. I do like to abuse him to you.” 

Lily, Lily!” 

‘*So Ido. It’s so hard to knock any fire out 
of you, that when one does find the place where 
the flint lies, one can’t help hammering at it. 
What did he mean by saying that I shouldn't 
get up on Sunday? Of course I shall get up 
if I like it.” 

‘* Not if mamma asks you not ?” 

‘¢Oh, but she won’t, unless he interferes and 
dictates to her. Qh, Bell, what a tyrant he 
would be if he were married !” 

“* Would he ?” 

‘* And how submissive you would be if you 
were his wife! It’s a thousand pities that you 
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are not in love with each other—that is, if you 
are not.” 

“Lily, I thought that there was a promise 
between us about that.” 

‘‘*Ah! but that was in other days. Things 
are all altered since that promise was given—all 
the world has been altered.” And as she said 
this the tone of her voice was changed, and it 
had become almost sad. ‘I feel as though I 
ought to be allowed now to speak about any 
thing I please.” 

‘You shall, if it pleases you, my pet.” 

‘¢ You see how it is, Bell; I can never again 
have any thing of my own to talk about.” 

‘*Oh, my darling, do not say that.” 

“But it is so, Bell; and why not say it? 
Do you think I never say it to myself in the 
hours when I am all alone, thinking over it— 
thinking, thinking, thinking. You must not— 
you must not grudge to let me talk of it some- 
times.” 

‘*T will not grudge you any thing—only I 
can not believe that it must be so always.” 

“Ask yourself, Bell, how it would be with 
you. But I sometimes fancy that you measure 
me differently from yourself.” 

“Indeed I do, for I know how much better 
you are.” 

‘¢T am not so much better as to be ever able 
to forget all that. I know I never shall do so. 
I have made up my mind about it clearly and 
with an absolute certainty.” 

**Lily, Lily, Lily! pray do not say so.” 

**But I do say it. And yet I have not been 
very mopish and melancholy; have I, Bell? 
I do think I deserve some little credit, and yet, 
I declare, you won’t allow me the least privi- 
lege in the world.” 

‘* What privilege would you wish me to give 
you?” 

** To talk about Dr. Crofts.” 

‘Lily, you are a wicked, wicked tyrant.” 
And Bell leaned over her, and fell upon her, 
and kissed her, hiding her own face in the 
gloom of the evening. After that it came to 
be an accepted understanding between them 
that Bell was not altogether indifferent to Dr. 
Crofts. 

‘*You heard what he said, my darling,” Mrs. 
Dale said the next day, as the three were in the 
room together after Dr. Crofts was gone. Mrs. 
Dale was standing on one side of the bed, and 
Bell on the other, while Lily was scolding them 
both. ‘You can get up for an hour or two to- 
morrow, but he thinks you had better not go out 
of the room.” 


‘* What would be the good of that, mamma? | 


I am so tired of looking always at the same pa- 
per. It is such a tiresome paper. It makes 
one count the pattern over and over again. I 
wonder how you ever can live here.” 

**T’ve got used to it, you see.” 

*“*T never can get used to that sort of thing; 
but go on counting, and counting, and count- 
ing. I'll tell you what I should like; and I’m 
sure it would be the best thing too.” 


** And what would you like ?” said Bell. 

* Just to get up at nine o'clock to-morrow 
and go to church as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Then, when Dr. Crofts came in the 
evening, you would tell him I was down at the 
school.” 

“IT wouldn’t quite advise that,” said Mrs, 
Dale. 

‘*TIt would give him such a delightful start. 
And when he found I didn’t die immediately, 
as of course I ought to do according to rule, he 
would be so disgusted.” 

‘*Tt would be very ungrateful, to say the 
least of it,” said Bell. 

**No, it wouldn’t a bit. He needn’t come 
unless he likes it. And I don’t believe he 
comes to see me at all. It’s all very well, 
mamma, your looking in that way; but I’m 
sure it’s true. And I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll pretend to be bad again, otherwise the poor 
man will be robbed of his only happiness.” 

‘*T suppose we must allow her to say what 
she likes till she gets well,” said Mrs. Dale, 
laughing. It was now nearly dark, and Mrs. 
Dale did not see that Bell’s hand had crept un- 
der the bed-clothes, and taken hold of that of 
her sister. ‘‘It’s true, mamma,” continued 
Lily, “and I defy her to deny it. I would 
forgive him for keeping me in bed if he would 
only make her fall in love with him.” 

‘“‘She has made a bargain, mamma,” said 
Bell, ‘‘ that she is to say whatever she likes till 
she gets well.” 

‘*T am to say whatever I like always; that 
was the bargain, and I mean to stand to it.” 

On the following Sunday Lily did get up, but 
did not leave her mother’s bedroom. There she 
was, seated in that half-dignified and half-luxu- 
rious state which beiongs to the first getting up 
of an invalid, when Dr. Crofts called. There 
she had eaten her tiny bit of roast mutton, and 
had called her mother a stingy old creature be- 
cause she would not permit another morsel ; and 
there she had drunk her half glass of port-wine, 
pretending that it was very bad, and twice worse 
than the doctor’s physic; and there, Sunday 
though it was, she had fully enjoyed the last 
hour of daylight, reading that exquisite new 
novel which had just completed itself, amidst 
the jarring criticisms of the youth and age of 
the reading public. 

‘‘T am quite sure she was right in accepting 
him, Bell,” she said, putting down the book as 
the light was fading, and beginning to praise 
the story. 

‘‘Tt was a matter of course,” said Bell. ‘It 
always is right in the novels. That's why I 
don’t like them. They are too sweet.” 

“That’s why I do like them, because they 
are so sweet. A sermon is not to tell you what 
you are, but what you ought to be; and a novel 
should tell you not what you are to get, but 
what you'd like to get.” 

“If so, then, I'd go back to the old school, 
and have the heroine really a heroine, walking 
all the way up from Edinburgh to London, and 
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falling among thieves; or else nursing a wound- 
ed hero, and describing the battle from the win- 
dow. We've got tired of that, or else the people 
who write can’t do it nowadays. But if we are 
to have real life, let it be real.” 

‘* No, Bell, no!” said Lily. ‘‘ Real life some- 
times is so painful.” Then her sister, in a mo- 
ment, was down on the floor at her feet, kissing 
her hand and caressing her knees, and praying 
that the wound might be healed. 

On that morning Lily had succeeded in in- 
ducing her sister to tell her all that had been 
said by Dr. Crofts. All that had been said by 
herself, also, Bell had intended to tell; but 
when she came to this part of the story her ac- 
count was very lame. ‘‘I don’t think I said 
any thing,” she said. ‘But silence always 
gives consent. He'll know that,” Lily had re- 
joined. ‘*No, he will not; my silence didn’t 
give any consent; I’m sure of that. And he 
didn’t think that it did.” ‘*But you didn’t 
mean to refuse him?” ‘‘I think I did. I 
don’t think I knew what I meant; and it was 
safer, therefore, to look no than to look yes. 
If I didn’t say it, I’m sure I looked it.” ‘* But 
you wouldn't refuse him now?” asked Lily. ‘‘I 
don’t know,” said Bell. ‘‘It seems as though I 
should want years to make up my mind; and 
he won’t ask me again.” 

Bell was still at her sister’s feet, caressing 
them, and praying with all her heart that that 
wound might be healed in due time, when Mrs. 
Dale came in and announced the doctor’s daily 
visit. ‘* Then I'll go,” said Bell. 

‘* Indeed you won't,” said Lily. ‘‘ He’s com- 
ing simply to make a morning call, and nobody 
need run away. Now, Dr. Crofts, you need not 
come and stand over me with your watch, for I 
won't let you touch my hand except to shake 
hands with me;” and then she held her hand 
out to him. ‘And all you'll know of my 
tongue you'll learn from the sound.” 

**T don’t care in the least for your tongue.’ 

**T dare say not, and yet you may some of 
these days. I can speak out, if I like it; can’t 
I, mamma?” 

**T should think Dr. Crofts knows that by 
this time, my dear.” 

‘“‘T don’t know. ‘There are some things gen- 
tlemen are very slow to learn. But you must 
sit down, Dr. Crofts, and make yourself com- 
fortable and polite; for you must understand 
that you are not master here any longer. I'm 
out of bed now, and your reign is over.” 

‘‘That’s the gratitude of the world all 
through,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘* Who is ever grateful to a doctor? He only 
cures you that he may triumph over some other 
doctor, and declare, as he goes by Dr. Gruffen’s 
door, ‘There, had she called you in, she'd have 
been dead before now; or else would have been 
ill for twelve months.’ Don’t you jump for joy 
when Dr. Gruffen’s patients die?” 

‘‘Of course I do—out in the market-place, 
so that every body shall see me,” said the doc- 
tor. 


’ 


‘Lily, how can you say such shocking 
things?” said her sister. 

Then the doctor did sit down, and they wer 
all very cozy together over the fire, talking about 
things which were not medical, or only half 
medical in their appliance. By degrees the 
conversation came round to Mrs. Eames and 
John Eames. Two or three days since Croft; 
had told Mrs. Dale of that affair at the railway 
station, of which up to that time she had hear 
nothing. Mrs. Dale, when she was assured that 
young Eames had given Crosbie a tremendous 
thrashing—the tidings of the affair which had 
got themselves substantiated at Guestwick s 
described the nature of the encounter—could not 
withhold some meed of applause. 

** Dear boy !” 





she said, almost involuntarily 
‘Dear boy! It came from the honestness of 
his heart!” And then she gave special injunc- 
tions to the doctor—injunctions which wer 
surely unnecessary—that no word of the matter 
should be whispered before Lily. 

‘*T was at the manor yesterday,” said the 
doctor, “‘ and the earl would talk about nothing 
but Master Johnny. He says he’s the finest 
fellow going.”” Whereupon Mrs. Dale touched 
him with her foot, fearing that the conversatior 
might be led away in the direction of Johnny’s 
prowess. 

**T am so glad,” said Lily. ‘‘I always knew 
that they'd find John out at last.” 

‘And Lady Julia is just as fond of him,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘** Dear me!” said Lily. ‘‘ Suppose they wer 
to make up a match !” 

‘* Lily, how can you be so absurd ?” 

‘* Let me see; what relation would he be t« 
us? He would certainly be Bernard’s wncl 
and uncle Christopher’s half brother-in-law. 
Wouldn’t it be odd?” 

** Tt would rather,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘**T hope he'll be civil to Bernard. Don’t you, 
Bell? Is he to give up the Income-tax Office, 
Dr. Crofts ?” 

“TI didn’t hear that that was settled yet.” 
And so they went on talking about John Eames. 

‘* Joking apart,” said Lily, ‘‘I am very glad 
that Lord De Guest has taken him by the hand 
Not that I think an earl is better than any body 
else, but because it shows that people are begin- 
ning to understand that he has got something in 
him. I always said that they who laughed at 
John would see him hold up his head yet.” All 
which words sank deep into Mrs. Dale’s mind. 
If only, in some coming time, her pet might be 
taught to love this new young hero! But then 
would not that last heroic deed of his militate 
most strongly against any possibility of such 
love! 

‘* And now I may as well be going,” said the 
doctor, rising from his chair. At this time Bell 
had left the room, but Mrs. Dale was still there. 

** You need not be in such a hurry, especial?y 
this evening,” said Lily. 

‘*Why especially this evening?” 

** Because it will be the last. Sit down again, 
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Doctor Crofts. I've got a little speech to make 
to you. I’ve been preparing it all the morning, 
and you must give me an opportunity of speak- 
ing it.” 

‘‘T'll come the day after to-morrow, and I'll 
hear it then.” 

‘‘But I choose, Sir, that you should hear it 
now. Am I not to be obeyed when I firs: get 
up on to my own throne? Dear, dear Dr. 
Crofts, how am I to thank you for all that you 
have done?” 

‘‘How are any of us to thank him?” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

‘*T hate thanks,” said the doctor. ‘‘One kind 
glance of the eye is worth them all, and [ve had 
many such in this house.” 

‘You have our hearts’ love, at any rate,” 
said Mrs. Dale. 

‘*God bless you all!” said he, as he prepared 


to go. 


‘¢But I haven’t made my speech yet,” said 


Lily. ‘* And to tell the truth, mamma, you 
must go away, or I shall never be able to make 
it. It’s very improper, is it not, turning you 
out, but it shall only take three minutes.”’ Then 
Mrs. Dale, with some little joking word, left the 
room; but, as she left it, her mind was hardly 
at ease. Ought she to have gone, leaving it to 
Lily’s discretion to say what words she might 
think fit to Dr. Crofts? Hitherto she had never 
doubted her daughters—-not even their discre- 
tion; and therefore it had been natural to her 
to go when she was bidden. But as she went 
down stairs she had her doubts whether she was 
right or no. 

‘*Dr. Crofts,” said Lily, as soon as they were 
alone. ‘*Sit down there, close tome. I want 
to ask you a question. What was it you said to 
Bell when you were alone with her the other 
evening in the parlor?” 





ing, and Lily, who was watching him closely, 
could see by the light of the fire that he had 
been startled —had almost shuddered as the 
question was asked him. 

‘*What did I say to her?” and he repeated 
her words in a very low voice. ‘‘I asked her 
if she could love me, and be my wife.” 

‘¢ And what answer did she make to you?” 

‘* What answer did she make? She simply 
refused me.” 

“No, no, no; don’t believe her, Dr. Crofts. 
It was not so; I think it was not so. Mind 
you, I can say nothing as coming from her. 
She has not told me herown mind, But if you 
really love her, she will be mad to refuse you.” 


**T do love her, Lily; that at any rate is true.” | 


**Then go to her again. I am speaking for 
myself now. I can not afford to lose such a 
brother as you would be. I love you so dearly 
that I can not spare you. And she—I think 
she'll learn to love you as you would wish to be 
loved. You know her nature, how silent she 
is, and averse to talk about herself. She has 
confessed nothing to me but this, that you spoke 


to her and took her by surprise. Are we to| 
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her chance? I know how wrong I 
am to ask such a question. But, after ail, is 
not the truth the best ?” 

‘* Another chance!” 

“T know what you mean, and I think she is 
worthy to be your wife. I do, indeed; and if 
so, she must be very worthy. You won't tell 
of me, will you now, doctor ?” 

‘No; I won’t tell of you.” 

** And you'll try again ?” 

**Yes; Dll try again. 

‘*God bless you, my brother! I hope—I 
hope you'll be my brother.” Then, as he put 
out his hand to her once more, she raised her 
head toward him, and he, stooping down, kissed 
her forehead. ‘‘Make mamma come to me,”’ 
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were the last words she spoke as he went out. 

**So you've made your speech,” said Mrs 
Dale. 

‘‘ Yes, mamma.” 

**T hope it was a discreet speech.” 

‘*T hope it was,mamma. But it has made 
me so tired, and I believe I'll go to bed. Do 
you know I don’t think I should have done much 
good down at the school to-day ?” 

Then Mrs. Dale, in her anxiety to repair 
what injury might have been done to her daugh- 
ter by ever-exertion, omitted any further men- 
tion of the farewell speech. 

Dr. Crofts as he rode home enjoyed but little 
of the triumph of a successful lover. ‘*It may 
be that she’s right,” he said to himself; ‘and, 
at any rate, I'll ask again.” Nevertheless, that 
‘** No” which Bell had spoken, and had repeated, 
still sounded in his ears harsh and conclusive. 
There are men to whom a peal of noes rattling 
about their ears never takes the sound of a true 
denial, and others to whom the word once pro- 
nounced, be it whispered ever so softly, comes 


| as though it were an unchangeable verdict from 
The doctor sat for a moment without answer- | 


the supreme judgment-seat. 


THE GULF. 
" HOU art so near, and yet so far!”— 
He smiled, and looked away 
Across the ramparts’ frowning guns 
To where the city lay. 


| 
Above us, their white outlines steeped 


In April's southern gleam ; 
The lazy transports smoked their pipes, 
Fast anchored in the stream. 


Below us, the beleaguered town 
Lay silent and serene ; 

The Mississippi's turbid wave 
Was all that flowed between. 


Was all?—<As in a dream, I saw 
The yellow current swell; 

And in the river's channel yawned 
A gulf as deep as Hell. 


While, strangely, from my boyish past, 
The words swept back to me 

With which the Roman consul paints 
The camp at Fesule: 
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‘*On this side Loyalty, with all 
That human life sublimes ; 

On that side Treason leads the host 
Of its companion crimes.” 


** Hine fides, illine fraus”—ah! thus 
The old oration runs: 

(The smooth, sonorous phrases drowned 
The thunder of the guns 


That from the awakening batteries hailed 
Our iron-mailed Queen. The foe, 
Too late aroused, beheld her gain 
The curving bend below.) 


‘¢Far more is ours this side,” he said 
(For I had thought aloud), 

‘*When yonder wreathing smoke has wov'n 
**The fated city’s shroud ; 


‘When this dear flag flings out its stars 
** Above those batteries grim—” 

He paused; we were but half ashamed, 
Because the view grew dim. 


O distant home! Our eyes across 
The prairies dwelt on thee, 

Where Michigan’s dark waves assume 
The splendor of the sea. 


The long green avenue, spire-crowned, 
On which thy windows shine ; 

The woody grove—our early haunt— 
Beyond the city’s line, 


Where lupines came in bonnets blue 
To celebrate the spring, 

And the marsh-marigold upheld 
The goblet of a king; 


And the tall cottonwoods hung out 
Their swelling pods, that soon 

Would drift their soft untimely snow 
Above the green of June. 


Like some fair mirage, seen from far, 
Rose on my sight the day 

We trod those mossy paths with her, 
Our sweetest dream of May. 


The tender eyes that lit his soul 
In many a night of pain; 

The loyal voice:—-I could not meet 
Their memory again. 


‘*This side the Gulf,” I cried, ‘‘ that home, 
** All dear delights of life, 

**Remain for us. Beyond, who knows 

“The issue of the strife? 


‘*Qur leaders waste in petty ends 

‘The grandeur of our aim; 
‘*Life offers love. What more could add 
‘The empty joys of fame? 


‘*Leave we yon stubborn forts unstormed ; 
‘‘The sullen donjon-keep, 

‘* Where the old feudal vices hold 
**The newer age asleep. 


‘*Seek we the genial arts of peace—” 
** Seek, then, our home,” he cried; 

‘*But leave with me the nobler hopes 
**For which the fathers died. 


‘*Return! but never more unclose 
“The books we once knew well: 

“*You could not hope unnerved to meet 
‘*The steadfast eyes of Tell. 


“The quiet eloquence of scorn 
‘*In Silent William’s face; 

**The cold disdain that could but freeze 
‘**Our Sidney’s courtly grace. 


‘*No! leave to me their clasping hands 
** Amidst the strife I dare; 

‘** And, Curtius, meet me in the fight 
‘*With thy sublime despair. 


““O Rome! one gallant soul could bridge 
“Thy gaping chasm o'er; 

‘*In ours a thousand lie engulfed, 
** And still it waits for more.” 


lo Triumphe! Heaven and Earth 
Are jubilant to-day; 

The ides of our July fulfill 
The promise of our May......... 


Above the forts that mocked our gaze 
The nation’s flag is thrown; 
Unarmed I tread the conquered streets; 
But I walk there alone. 
Where, in the valley at my feet, 
The proud magnolias show 
White banners to the sun, he fell 
Face forward to the foe. 


‘*The New World’s Balaklava!” so 
He said, while life ebbed fast. 

‘*We led as grand a charge as—” Earth 
For that great soul was past. 


The siege is closed; but not the gulf 
That sunders Freedom’s sod 

From that red soil whose tears and blood 
Are crying yet to God. 


Far sooner shall the fire and flood 
Eternal warfare cease, 

Than tyrant yield to freeman’s hand 
The friendly clasp of peace. 


O comrade of my early youth! 
Beside thy grave I kneel; 

Before the southern heavens I swear 
Upon my sword’s blue steel, 


Long as this gulf shall last, its blade 
Against the cause to draw; 

And when its use is past, to grasp 

The sterner sword of Law. 


When there we cast the will that bends 
The weak before the strong— 

The prejudice that gives a power 
To long-established wrong— 


Then—not till then—the gulf shall close; 
The Northern pines shall moan 

A greeting to palmetto-grove 
In Nature’s tenderest tone. 


And the Atlantic surges join 
Pacific murmurs dim, 

In the great symphony that sounds 
A nation’s wedding-hymn. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


IKE old portraits, personal names, in the 

dim past times, wear such quaint garb that 
we find it hard to trace in them even a family 
likeness; and between us and their right com- 
prehension lies a hedge of interminable records, 
and dreary lists of uncouth appellatives, and 
much dodging of syllables among the nations, 
and not a little patient grubbing among vowels 
and consonants, and groping along history’s 
crooked ways, and stumbling about in the twi- 
light of mythology. But it is stumbling over 
the roots of a growth that overshadows half the 
earth, and we come to the very thinking and 
reasoning of races now little more than histor- 
ical; and fossilized in strange combinations of 
letters, and under perplexing strata of nationali- 
ties we find sounding in our streets and by our 
hearths the faith, the love, the fireside talk 
and traditions of that simple, rude old world. 
Nor is it the least charm of such research that 
we discover these treasures in names common 
and half despised—veritable CindereHas, sitting 
down in the dust and ashes of the commonplace 
—names that we stigmatize as everyday. 

Any one who has an interest in a Frep- 
ERICK is within daily hearing of a nice little 
Teutonic sermon; for Frederick, going back 
through its respective stages of Friedel, Fedlim, 
Fridthjof, Frideger, according as it is found in 
the mouth of German, Erse, Norseman, or Visi- 
goth, finds its way finally into the Teutonic As- 
gard, where it claims relationship with Frigga, 
wife of Odin, who knew the destinies of all 
men and never told them !—a model to modern 
dames. She it was who, desiring victory for 
the Vandals, bade their wives stand out in the 
morning sunlight, with their long hair let down 
over their chins. ‘*‘ Who are these Longbeards?” | 
asked Odin. ‘* Since thou hast given them a 
name, thou must give them the victory!” ex- 
claimed Frigga, joyfully. And hence we have 
the Lombards, the bankers of Europe, and many 
a Lombard Street besides, and the word * lum- 
ber,” from the miscellaneous contents of a pawn- | 
broker’s shop. 

Frederick calls cousins also with Frey, one of | 
the Teutonic Triad, a dignified personage, but 
misty; and through him gets back to freyr, the 
text of our sermon; for freyr finds its root in 
pri, Zend. fri, Greek oAéw, *‘to love” or * re- 
joice ;” but the Teutons, who clearly knew no- | 
thing of our modern logic, argued that to be | 
glad was also to be free—so freon, or frigon, 
means *‘ to free” or “to love.” Very likely it 
was supposed, in those simple times, that the 
two acts had something of kinship; so we have 
the Norse fri, Gothic frige, German /frei—all | 
forms of the word “free.” Then fro was both 
“glad” and ‘‘dear,” and the Goths had frow?- | 
da, the Germans /reude, and we ‘frolics” and 
‘* freaks,” that we might see that freedom came | 
of a merry and loving family. He who loved | 
was known by the word /rigonds, now we style | 
him “ friend ;"’ and as the effect of love is peace, | 
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the term was fred, or fried. Then to be free 
was to be noble, so we get franja, ‘‘ free noble” 
—a pithy homily enough bound up in this Fred- 
erick, “* Peace-Ruler.” 

Mavupe, a name in favor from its prettiness, 
springs from mayan, Gothic and Saxon for ‘to 
be able,” whence our defective ‘‘ may,” and the 
word ‘*main,” i.e., chief. From this we get 
Maginhard, “ powerful peace,” known now as 
Manfred: Meginhard, *‘ main power,” from 
whence the surname Maynard, and then Magin- 
hild; and “might” and “main” being close 
allies, that was presently made into Mathilde, 
‘“‘might heroine.” The Normans softened it 
into Molde, gradually Anglicized into Maude, a 
change not a little deplored in the ingenious 
work from whence we are gleaning, though pret- 
tier infinitely to our perverted thinking. 

‘* Might” brings up naturally another auxil- 
iary, ‘‘can,” and opens another chapter of rude 
old-world logic ; for among the roots of these 
dead languages we find a living root, a truth 
boastfully claimed as the special property of to- 
day, yet grasped already by these rough reason- 
ers who proclaim that ‘ knowledge is power,’ 
making every where the difference between I 
ken and I can well-nigh imperceptible. The 
Anglo-Saxon form is cunnan, Danish kjende, 
German kennen, whence our words *‘ cunning,” 
** knowing,” and cuth, “* known,” ‘‘ noted,” or 
‘* dextrous,” preserved in Cuthbert, of saintly 
fame, and by him bequeathed to the Northum- 
brian peasantry, and—alas! that we should 
write it—to many asses, for whom it is short- 
ened to ‘‘cuddie.” Of Christian names spring- 
ing from this source we find Conrad, ‘‘able- 
speech.”” The most familiar, but though hard- 
ly within our province, we can not but notice, 
among a host of German surnames of similar or- 
igin, that of Knownart, “bold resolution,” made 
by us into the well-known name of Cunard. 

Such research, dry perhaps in itself, has yet a 
soul and a meaning, in that it satisfies not sim- 


ply our curiosity, but that through its means 
| hoary centuries yet speak to us; for with Time 


yet young, and the wide globe still unpossessed 
before them, Earth’s eldest children might well 
have forgotten the story of a lost Paradise, and 
the vision of its flaming swords, the promises re- 
ceived of angels, who came at twilight and van- 


| ished like mist, the tender sorrow or the great 


gladness, oft repeated, of the parents, but nei- 
ther graved nor written, had they not been given 
remembrance in the names of their children— 
had not Eve, disinherited of Eden, but clinging 
to the promise, called her first-born son “ A Pos- 
session,” and Noah, in the spirit of prophecy, 
been ‘‘ Consolation,” and Peleg told of the folly 
and confusion of Babel, and the son of Sarah 
been ‘‘ Laughter,” and the son of Hannah ‘the 
Asked of the Lord.”’ On this wise their tradi- 


tions and household talk became incarnate, 
made part of their daily life, and, as family 
names, had immortality, though ashes returned 
to ashes, dust to dust; and coming on down 
through the generations, were borne in on strange 
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lands, on waves of invasion, or sprung up in up- | 
, > ? 


heavals of popular tumult, clipped, barbarized, 
made scarce recognizable, their very significance 
forgotten, and yet, if we will but be at the pains 
to trace them, telling their tale of Hebrew wan- 
derings, Greek wars, Roman conquests, and Kym- 
ric struggles, in the same way that the old cliff 
prates of grinding icebergs, and a sea that once 
held in its ravenous maw the shores against 
which it now vainly frets. Thus Evia binds 
up in its short syllable almost as many marvels 
as the book of Michael Scott. It is the spoken 
record of the days when an untutored people 
saw in a gleam of moonlight or the sparkle of a 
forest stream at mid-day something of the power 
and goodness of God, and, not finding its ex- 
planation within themselves, called it ‘* spirit.” 
Al/fr, ** white,” akin to the Latin a/bus, and ap- 
pearing in the words Elbe and Alps, were the 
elves of the North—beautiful white spirits re- 
tained even after the introduction of Christian- 
ity as the children of Eve, whom she had hidden 
from her Maker, therefore condemned by him to 
be hidden from the face of man. Elberich their 
king and his shadowy people meddled much in 
mortal matters, and had namesakes not a few 
amongthem. Elberich himself, known in French 
romauns as Auberon, whence our Oberon, comes 
down to us as Aubrey. King Alfred wrote him- 
self “E/fred, *“ Elf in council ;” Elgiva is 2/f- 
gifn, “elf-gift;” £/frida, “elf-threatener;” Fila, 
* elf-friend.” 

Apropos of fairies, these subtle sprites con- 
tinue as of old to haunt us where least suspect- 
ed, in such staid and sober names as Martha, 
the property of quiet spinsters and Puritan dames, 
dead in the odor of sanctity, little dreaming 
what kindred their Scriptural cognomen held to 
the Irish fairy-queen, and through her to the 
twanging of viols and twirling of toes and such 
unseemly abominations. Mention of Martha 
suggests that other name so closely linked with 
it in Holy Writ, Mary—derived from Miriam, 
and though variously explained as “‘ myrrh of 
the sea,”’ or ‘‘ lady of the sea,”’ meaning in truth 
‘*bitter.” Miriam after the Captivity took the 
Greek forms of Mariam and Mariamme, and was 
frequent in the East, but was slow in gaining a 
foothold in the Western Church, till about the 
middle of the twelfth century, when it was brought 
into Europe by the Crusaders as Maria, figuring 
in ballads and street plays as Marion, adopted 
by the Scotch as Menie, and by the French as 
Marion, Manon, and Marie. This last ob- 
tained with us till the translation of our Bible 
made Mary familiar among us. Every where 
this popular name has left its impress among 
us. The month of May, the maiden hair-fern, 
our clearest springs, are christened after her; 
even the flaunting marigold, and the little bee- 
tle known as lady-bug or lady-bird. The old 
exclamation, Marry! with which our fathers so 
profusely garnished their conversation, was the 
contraction of the oath, By St. Mary! Mary- 
bone Church was St. Mary la Bonne; Bow 
Church, St. Mary of the Bows, or arches ; while 








among votaries of the Romish Church she is yet 
more popular. : 
The Hebrews constantly incorporated with 
their own names the syllable je, known as the 
divine syllable, because supposed to indicate the 
mystical name of God; and, in this way, from 
Hannah—a derivative of the Hebrew Chaanac! 
signifying ‘* mercy,” ‘* favor,” or ‘* grace”— 
get the masculine Jehohanan, shortened into Jo- 
hanan. Of Hannah and Hananiah the Greeks 
made Anna and Ananias, and Anna growing 
largely into favor, from some apocryphal tra 
tion concerning the mother of the Virgin, s 
forth offshoots into all tongues: Anne, Nancy, 
Nan, Annot, Annette, Anita being only a few 
of her numerous children. 





Johanan, as Joan- 


| nes or Johannes, was brought to England by the 


|forms of the Welsh Ap John. The 


Crusaders, where it was made into Joun; Ire- 
land took him up as Maol Eoin, 


** disciple of 
John,” 


shortened into Shawn; Scotland made 
of it Ian; the Germans style him Hans, the 
Russians Ivan; Jan obtained in Brittany. T! 

Joneses, Jenkins, and Jenkinsons, are so many 
village 
around the Church of St. John sent forth the 


| St. John family; the Church of St. John at 


Perth gave its name to the family of Johnstons. 
There isn’t a harder-worked word in our lan- 
guage than our abbreviation Jack ; for first wi 
called the buff-coats of the moss-troopers jacks, 
and then cut them down into jackets, and from 


that went on to jack-boots, and boot-jack, jack 
d - d 


plane, jack-knife, jack-daw, jack-ass, jack-an- 
ape, and to proverbs many and wise about Jack- 
of-all-trades, and the Jack entirely given unto 
play or work, and the Jack who went up the 
hill with Gill; finally, making him into the 
scape-goat for entire nationalities, whom we 
designate as John Bull, Johnny Crapeau, ete. 
As for the surnames, they are legion. Jackson, 
Johnson, Jennings, Jenkins; large John, as 
Micklejohn and Grosjean; small John, as Lit- 
tlejohn and Petitjean; and even handsome John, 
as Giovanazzi. Jock, the Scotch contraction, 
has named the whole class of jockeys; the Ital- 
ian Gianni gives us our ‘‘zany;” and in the 
twelfth century arose a feminine in France, 
Jeanne, Juana, and Joan, and being adopted of 
royalty prospered, and was prettily shortened as 
Jessie and Janet, till the time of the Tudors, 
when Jane Seymour brought ane into fashion 
Happened to it, notwithstanding, the inevita- 
ble evil of popularity, for becoming soiled with 
peasant breath and familiar with cottage hearths, 
it came down from its high estate to the kitchen, 
where the spinning-jenny was named after her, 
and was presently discarded of the great; nev- 
ertheless it is not to be forgotten that it is of 
good parentage, and has, together with John, 
wide connections and an excellent signification 
—‘‘the Grace of the Lord.” 

I think few among us will hold ourselves ac- 
| quainted with Hruodperaht ; and yet that is the 
| dress worn by our old friend Rosert in the year 
| 700, at which time it was the property of a bishop 

of excellent fame, who founded the first Christian 
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church at Wiirms. Germany made it over as| the Israelites at the time of the Exodus, and 
Ruprecht, and gave it to another famous builder, | even earlier, were in the habit of making th 
Ruprecht, Pfalgzraf of the Rhine, who founded | name a dedication to the Deity, by commencing 
the university of Heidelberg. France appropri-| or ending it with the Divine Name, which, be- 


ated it as Robert, and so christened the 
of the Capets; and the Dukes of Normandy— 
umong whom was that wild prince 
‘‘the Devil” and ‘*‘the Magnificent” 
into England, where it familiarized itself among 


second 


<nown as 
took it 
the peasantry as Hob and Robin. 

Doubtless also some subtle essence of spiritu- 
ality lurks in this sturdy name, for we find it in 
high favor among the fairies, and worn not only 
by that homely elf Robin Goodfellow, the Puck 
of Shakspeare, but by the Danish Robin God 
Dreng—a water sprite who wears a bubble for a 
night-cap, and a certain Anecht Ruprecht, who 
is sure to know all about surreptitious apples in 
little German pockets, and acts as aid-de-camp 
to Santa Claus at the pleasant Christmas time. 
The name signifies ‘* Bright Fame.” 

Not to be passe! in silence is the word Amal, 

Emilius in the Latin, Amaethon in the Kymric, 


but all preserving one idea—that of ‘ work ;” 


and indeed in old Norse Am/ is work, and we | 


get from it our verb *‘to moil;” and Madd is in 
German a ‘‘stroke;” mah/en, ‘‘to paint,” or 
se strokes; and Jfaa/ is a measure, an end, 
a goal. So then it is not simply toil, but stroke 
upon stroke, for some given end—intelligent 





labor directed and sustained by a purpose. 
{mal speedily sends out a feminine, Amada, in 
favor with the German ladies, which, softened 
into Amalie, was taken up by France and Italy, 
and there confounded with the Latin 


a. 
éismilia, 


| that could be rung upon his nanie. 


from which, in the present day and under its | 


modern form, in England it is scarcely held to 
differ. Amalsontha, another derivative, cor- 
sine, came by degrees to the English Melicent ; 
and Emmeline is doubtless but another form of 
Amaline. 
form, Amerigo, the name of that adventurer 
who, christening a mighty continent after his 
small self, thus unwittingly perpetuated in a 
land whose very existence has been the apothe- 
osis of labor, the grand old Gothic Amad/, or 
Amatlri th, ** Work-Ruler.” 

Exma, suggested by Emmeline, though of 
widely different parentage, is from Amme, ‘‘a 
nurse,” in Germany; Ama, a ‘* housekeeper,” 
in Spain; and having in itself the syllable ai or 
am, used to designate a remote ancestor, is made 
to signify ‘*‘ grandmother.” It was first borne 
by the daughter of Charlemagne, said to have 
borne her lover on her back over the snow, lest 


fore the revelation in the burning bush, was th 
word £/, meaning Deity or Godhead 

the name also of the mother of John; but, spit 
of its saintly fame, it can not deny the strang 
resemblance existing in Jezabel, a word exact! 
similar, save that the 

3aal, whose votaress she was; and, in curious 
confirmation, the niece of Jezabel, the Cartha- 
ginian Dido, properly also Jezabel, was known 
in Rome and Greece as Elissa, while yet t 
scriptural Eli-scheba was unheard of In 
France Elizabeth was metamorphosed into Isa- 








belle, whence it was brought back to England 
by Isabelle of Angouléme, wife of King John 
Transplanted across the border into Scotland, it 
found favor as Tibbie; and finally the splendid 
reign of good Queen Bess popularized it to that 






extent that we hear of an entire English village, 
in which all the grandmothers were Betty, th 
mothers Lizzie, and the daughters Elizabeth 
Lisa, Elspath, and Babette are alike of this fam- 
ily, and » held to mean “ God’s Oath.” 

A similar custom of dedication prevailed in the 
wild North, where Thor, the special deity of tl 








Norsemen, was invoked in every possible chanve 
He was thx 
eldest son of Odin, and third in the Teutoni 
Triad, poss ssed of the 





belt of strength, which 
doubled his force, and of the mighty hammer 
Mjolner, which always returned to him after he 
had hurled it. He it was who slept in the 
thumb of the giant Skrymr’s mitten, supposing 
itacave. Meeting the giant himself, and pro- 


| voked by his snoring, Thor dealt him in the 
rupted on Burgundian lips to Melisenda, Melu- | 


| silenced him forever ; 


3ut most noteworthy is its Italian 


night three such mighty blows as should have 
bat the giant only stirr 
in his sleep, and, on being questioned in the 
morning, complained that a leaf had fallen on 
him; whereat Thor blushed as red as his beard 
with shame and anger: yet small need was 





| there for blushing; for Skrymr was the earth, 


his foot-prints should be discovered ; and coming | 


early into fashion among French maidens, was 
transplanted to England at the time of the Con- 


tion of Amy, and incorrectly confounded with 
Emily, who, as we have already seen, is of the 
Amaler family. 

ELizaBeTH, anameequally familiarand home- 
like, is the Latin form of Eli-scheba, the name 
of Aaron’s wife, meaning ** God hath sworn ;” for 





at 
and Thor’s three blows had cloven as many val- 
leys in its surface. Traveling on to Utgard, he 
tried to drain the drinking-cup of the giants, 
but failed, since this cup held the sea, though he 
succeeded in lessening its flood; lifted a single 
paw of a cat from the ground, to his own morti- 
fication, but to the consternation of the Joten ; 
for the cat was none other than the world-en- 
circling sea-serpent; and, wrestling with a tooth- 
less, decrepit old woman, was finally thrown- 
reason good, since this woman was Old Age 
Forgotten myths of a half-forgotten people! But 
the long-bearded, red-haired hero of this gigan- 


tic joking still lives on our tongues in the name 
quest, where it is sometimes used as a transla- | 


of our Thursday, and in many asurname: among 
them Thorwaldsen, from Thorvallar, ‘* Thor's 


power;” Thurlow, from ‘Thorleil, ‘* Thor's 


sport;” Tunstall and Tunstan, from Thurstan, 
and Tostain, corrupted to 
Toussaint, and as such naming the negro cham- 
pion of Hayti, Toussaint Ouverture. 


‘*Thor’s stone ;” 


wife of Ahab appeals to 
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The name WiLt1Am opens a still more an- 
cient chapter in Teutonic mythology, telling us 
of the three primeval gods, Odin, Wili, and 
Vé, the ‘*‘ All-pervading,” the ‘* Will,” and the 
‘* Holy,” who animated the first human pair. 
That done we hear no more of Wili; but from 
him were named the Billingen, who gave Ger- 
many its first emperors: and undoubtedly this 
popular name is of German origin, /e/m being a 
special Germanic termination, and for some 
reason the favorite piece of armor, coming from 
a word meaning to cover, the same word that 
gives us whole, and holy, and from which we 
get also heel, the covered part of the foot, and 
the hold, and hull of a ship. Wilhelm or Will- 
iam signifies ‘‘ Helmet of Resolution.” 

‘* Words,” says one, ‘‘convey the mental 
treasures of one period to the generations that 
follow, and laden with this their precious freight 
sail safely across gulfs of time in which empires 
have made shipwreck, and the languages of 
common life suffered oblivion ;” and of no word 
or name does this hold more specially true than 
of one common in almost every kitchen and 
hovel—Bripcet, coming from Brighid, the 
daughter of the fire god, and the Erse goddess 
of song and skill; also one of the patron saints 
of Ireland, a maiden educated by a bard and 
afterward the pupil of St. Patrick, rising finally 
to become the head of five hundred nuns, and 
the adviser of the synod of bishops. The days 
of Ireland's glory are forgotten : the Erse tongue, 
seldom or never spoken, has much ado even to 
explain itself, but in this despised Bridget lies 
the syllable righ, a potent syllable: commenc- 
ing one of the most curious chapters of history ; 
for bri, *‘ force” or ‘* strength,” is found in the 
Greek, and in the name of him whom the gods 
call Briareus; and the Keltic tongues all repeat 
it in various forms, making from it the term for 
a ruler or king. Many Breton names, such as 
Trobriant, Chateaubriant, still retain it, and the 
old French Brie is from the same source. Comes 
from this likewise the name of that Bran, or 
Brennus, as the Latins make it, who defeated 
Gabius and Porsena, and so nearly ruined Rome. 
From him we come to Bran the Blessed, who 
brought home the faith of Christ from Rome, 
where he had been as a hostage for his son 
Caradwg, the Caractacus of Roman history; 
and his captivity exactly coinciding with the 
time of St. Paul's first journey to Rome, those 
learned in such matters conclude the Arwystli 
who accompanied him as a missionary of the 
Gospel to have been the Aristobulus to whom 
Pau¥ sends greeting in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 
have been the Cymbeline of Shakspeare, for the 
Romans style him Cunobelinus, and his queen 
Jartismandua. In confirmation, gilt coins have 
been found bearing the head and name of Cuno- 
belinus, but though it is a title indeed, it is that 
ofagod,notaman. Cun is *‘ Chief” or ‘* Lord,” 
Bel or Belin was the Keltic god of light and 
war, and in his honor the coins were struck 
during the heathen days of Bran, on which the 


It seems also that our friend Bran may | 


Romans supposed they were reading his own 
name. Thus far is solid ground, and as reliable 
treading as perhaps any in history; but Bran’s 
domain trenches also on enchanted ground, and 
once there, like Carathis in the palace of Eblis, 
he revolves in a whirl of the wildest fiction, tij| 
he becomes as fabulous as the marvels related 
of him. He it was who imported the Sanc- 
greal which healed wounds and raised the dead. 
given him, says one tradition, by a great black 
man, while another states that he received it 
from St. Joseph of Arimathea. This cup was 
one of the thirteen wonders of Britain, and only 
disappeared with Merlin when he sailed away to 
fairy-land in his vessel of glass, or as others have 
it, till he was beguiled into a hawthorn-tree by 
Vyvyan, leaving nothing but his voice. Bran’s 
son, Caradwg, was Sir Caradoc, one of the 
knights of the Round Table. His wife was one 
of the three fair ladies, and chaste, of Arthur's 
court, possessing three treasures of which she 
alone was worthy—the mantle, the goblet, and 
the knife; and lest wonders should be wanting, 
the four brothers of Bran the Blessed, were all 
turned into swans by their cruel step-mother ; 
but out of this bog of nonsense we come tri- 
umphant, however, with the fact that Bran the 


, Blessed was the first Christian prince of Britain. 


Much less apocryphal is that Brian Boromhe, 
the glory of Ireland, who defested the Danes in 
twenty-five battles, and was finally killed at the 
battle of Clontarf. Warned, like Brutus, of his 
approaching death, he reviewed his forces, cruci- 
fix in hand, in the early morning, declaring his 
readiness to meet his fate, and commanding 
that there should be no pause to remove him 
from the field. On their homeward march 
they were attacked by the men of Ossory, when 
such was the spirit of his troops that even the 
wounded insisted on being tied to stakes that 
they might aid in defending his corpse. From 
this king descended the great clan of the 
O’Briens. 

Barbara, Agnes, Catherine, and Margaret, the 
four virgin saints of the Romish Church, though 
possibly veritable martyrs, come to us through 
the medium of the respective legends attached 
to their names, rather as lovely impersonations 
of artistic devotion, the triumph of innocence, 
intellectual worship, and the victory through 
faith. 

Barpara, the feminine of the Greek word 
signifying ‘‘a stranger,” was, on the authority 
of tradition, a maiden of Heliopolis, whose Chris- 
tianity was revealed by her insisting that her 
bath chamber should be built with three win- 
dows instead of two, in honor of the Trinity. 
Her father beheaded her with his own hands, 
and she became patroness of architects and en- 
gineers, and the protectress from thunder and 
artillery. 

Acyes, “pure,” was a gentle Roman girl 
who, after her death, appeared to those weep- 
ing over her grave, leading a lamb of spotless 
whiteness ; and from the fact that the gospel for 
her day was the parable of the ten virgins, and 
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that her persecutors had accused her of magic | omen, a sort of jostling him from his place into 


arts, and demanded the name of her betrothed, 
arose the English superstition that by watching 
and fasting on her eve maidens could discover 
their fate in marriage. Nest is the Welsh form 
of Agnes, while the Spaniards make of it ves, 
or Ine z. 

Marearet is from the Persian Mervarid, 
‘‘Child of light,” in accordance with the fancy 
that the oysters rising to the surface of the water 
at night, and opening their shells in adoration, 
received into their mouths drops of dew con- 
gealed by the moonlight into pearls; and per- 
haps it was with some thought of the pearl of 
great price that the virgin martyr of Antioch 
was so named. Hungary adopted the name 
and sent it in the person of Margaret Etheling 
to Scotland, where’it became national, and was 
adopted as Marjorie, Mysie, and Meg. Ger- 
many and France took it up as Margarethe, and 
the Proven¢al wife of St. Louis bequeathed it as 
Marguérite to all French princesses. Her niece, 
the daughter of Henry IIl., made it English; 
and from thence it is cut down to Madye and 

eqgy, though some would have us believe that 
Peggy is from the Danish pige, a girl, the word 
that, in the sign of the Pige Washael, the maid- 
en’s greeting, or the salutation of the Blessed 


the lap of death. The Arabs have a similar 
custom, and as parents are called not by their 
own names, but as the father or mother of such 
a one, 2 young boy is addressed as Abu, the 


| ‘* father” of his future son, who is to be called 
| after his grandfather—a perpetual shuffling off, 


as it were, of the responsibility of one’s own 
name on the shoulders of others, and a twist- 


| ing of Memory’s neck fatiguing to contemplate. 


Virgin, has suffered that astounding change to | 


‘‘the Pig and Whistle.” 

CATHERINE, the fourth saint, made the centre 
of intellectual devotion, and after the wheels 
that were to have torn her in pieces had been 
destroyed, and her exceeding wisdom shown, 
said to have been martyred by the sword and 
carried by angels to Mount Sinai, also signifies 
“pure.” The name was brought into use by the 


Crusaders, who seem to have carried on an ex- | 


tensive importing business in saintly names and 
legends, and was taken into special favor of all 
ranks and countries. 

There is hardly a name among us, however 
familiar or inharmonious, but is worthy of a sort 
of tender reverence, for on looking closely at it 
we shall find it either a mile-stone of progress 
on the upward path of the human race, or a 
chronicle of fears and fightings, revolutions and 
upheavals, forgotten of us, yet to which we stand 
debtors, as we do to the fire and flood that have 
helped form our fertile plains and sheltering 
mountains, or a golden link that, through their 


Most business-like also was that fashion of the 
unimaginative Latins, who checked off their 
children as numbers One, Two, and Three when 
they found their Caius, Lucius, Mareus too 
threadbare, and so saved much overhauling of 
pedigrees and straining of one’s invention, mak- 
ing of it as simple a matter as in those earliest 
days when, if there were some peculiarity in the 
child’s appearance or complexion, straightway 
he or she was dubbed Esau, ‘‘ Hairy,”’ Don, 
‘* Brown,” Ruadh, ‘‘ Red,” as the case might 
be; or in the joy of the parents it must be Da- 
vid, the ‘‘ Beloved,” or Eadgifn, the ‘‘ Happy 
Gift ;” or the proud Teuton father styles it Gar, 
“Spear ;” or its preciousness is set forth in Mote- 
Mahal, ‘Pearl of the Harem,” Marguérite, 
** Pearl;” or religiously dedicated to the God 
who had given it— Elijah, ‘‘God the Lord,’ 
Ishmael, ** Heard of God,” Thorgils, ‘¢ Thor’s 
Pledge.” Poetic feeling sometimes found ex 
pression in such names as Susanna, a * Lily,” 
Smiljana, the ‘*‘ Amaranth ;” and times of deep 
distress are commemorated in Beriah, ‘‘ Son of 
Evil,” Una, ‘‘ Famine,” Jta, ‘‘ Thirsty,” Dolo- 
res, ** Child of Tears.” 

Patron saints and relics in Romish countries 
are responsible for not a little curious nomen- 
clature. Holy toes and fingers have been the 
seed of crops of Diegos, Marcos, Andreas, etc., 
overspreading entire countries; while, not to be 
behindhand, Puritans and Huguenots assert their 
devotion by Scriptural names, often chosen by 
opening the Bible at haphazard and taking the 
first that presented itself. It is to be supposed 


| that Karen-Happuch, Talitha-cumi, and Mahal- 


varied tongues and legends, binds fast the na- | 


tions together in one noble and mighty brother- 
hood. 

Yet not more curious than this digging down 
through the layers of the various nationalities, 
Kymric, Erse, Teutonic, Greek, whatever they 
may be, to the root of the thought or truth or 
tradition that has given rise to our Christian 
names, and the tracing it branch by branch and 
leaf by leaf through all its dynastic seasons, is 
the inquiry into the motives that have led to the 
adoption or often the infliction of these names 
upon individuals. The Greeks called the eldest 


son after his paternal grandfather, unless he | 


were alive, when it was supposed to be of ill- 


shahal-hashbaz are among the pleasant results 
of such appeals to chance. 

Romance, also, which seldom gets leave to 
meddle with our realities, has here left its im- 
press. Printing press and circulating library 
were not, but the old crone in the smoky hut, 
or the minstrel in the baron’s equally smoky 
hall, told at eve how Morgwen turned her ring 
inward and became invisible; of Guendolen and 
her golden chessmen ; of Sir Yvain setting forth 
in search of adventures; of the enchanted castle, 
fastidiously revealing itself only to a certain few ; 
of a discreet fountain that gave timely warn- 
ings, and abounded in knowing fish, that were 
generally able to tell precisely where were to be 
found the much needed key or sword of the lady 
in yellow satin and with long yellow hair (bru- 
nettes were below par); and the hundred maid- 
ens always embroidering satin, for whose relief 
no aid society existed. Or else the tale was of 
Rhitta Gawr, whose scarlet mantle was trimmed 
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with eleven royal beards, and who indiscreetly | 
fancied that King Arthur’s was needed by way 
of finish; or they told how Tristan went in 
state to bring home the bride of his uncle, King 
Mark, Ysolte the Fair; how the bride’s mother 
gave the magic draught that was to insure the 
happiness of the newly-married pair into the 
hands of Brengwain, and by what sad hap, 
amidst the hurry and confusion of a storm, 
Brengwain administered it to Tristan and Ysolte 
instead, whence the love guilty and famed as 
that of Launcelot and Guenever. And tales 
such as these made interest with whatever of 
poetry or tenderness existed in these uncultured 
natures, and by virtue of such appeal took deep 
hold on the popular mind, and found remem- 
brance in many a Tristan, Lillias, and Launce- 
lot. 

Quaint old ballads brought Barbara, Cecily, 
and Agnes into familiar and constant use; and 
national agitations were not without their influ- 
ence; for as the sea leaves stranded shells and 
worn skeletons to tell of its past doings, so waves 
of invasion have always their name-traces among 
the nations over which they have swept. The 
Latin inundation which engulfed entire races 
wore even upon the rock of Kymric pride, and 
left there the vestiges of its overflow. March, 
Tristrem, Geraint, are only so much debatable 
ground between the Classic and the Kymric ; the 
knights of the Round Table were semi-Roman 
Kelts, Arthur’s own name is claimed by Greece, 
and Lancelot is doubtless a French version of the 
Latin translation of Maelgwyn. Close on these 
lie the formations that tell us of the low Ger- 
man influx. Cuthbert, Osmund, Athelred, Er- 
mengarde, Mildred, Ethel, and hundreds of sim- 
ilar names stranded among us, always with their 
uncouth prefixes of Sige, .4thel, Hilde, Cuth, 
and the various terminations red, volo, frith, 
thrythe, gifn, and drifted away in Scotland and 
Ireland, Torquil, Ivor, Ronald, Ulick, tell of the 
Danish wave, while thick strewn on the surface 
are the Henry, Robert, Walter, William, Hugh, 
Gilbert, forced upon us by that mighty Norman 
flood against which Anglo-Saxon wrath and de- 
spair made such splendid but useless resistance. 
Matilda and Adelheid came in then, and the two 
languages amalgamating as best they might, 
made but wild work with the names in vogue. 
Alberic became Aubrey, Rando/f, Ralph, Adel- 
heid, Alice, Matilda, Maude, Eavgifn, Edith. 
The Provencal princesses, who seemed to possess 
indefinite facilities of marrying into all parts of 
Europe, brought their A /ienor—which was made 
into Eleanor—Isabel, Blanche, Beatrix, Con- 
stance, Marguérite ; and Elizabeth was borrowed 
from the German connections of Elizabeth Wood- 
ville’s mother Gertrude from Germany. 

The Stuarts brought in Charles and James, 
also Henrietta, Frances, Lucy, Mary, Anne, 
Catherine, but all contracted as Harriet, Fanny, 
Molly, Nanny, Kitty; and presently Christian 
names came on their days of darkness, and had 
to struggle for their existence. They were given 
of course, but swamped amidst half a dozen 


others, bestowed with the view of conciliati 
as many saints and sponsors as possible. Ip 
France married ladies wrote themselves by thei 
maiden, joined to their married titles, and th 
son of Madame De Longueville was Laptized 
after the city of Paris. Knights were not even 
known by their surnames, but called after som: 
estate, and the fidelity of England was very con- 
siderably affected by all this furious persec ution 
of the poor Christian names. Surnames like 
Guilford, Douglas, Ratcliffe, and so on, had 
commenced the work of usurpation, even at the 
time of the Reformation, and now noblemen 
dropped it from their signatures, knights’ wives 
discarded it and Dame together, and young spin- 
sters adopted Miss with the surname, in place of 
Mistress with the Christian name. 

Hardly was this over when there raged an 
Italian epidemic called ia, and while it lasted 
Alice was Alicia, Lucy, Lucinda, Lettie, Letitia, 
Cecily, Cecilia, Elizabeth, Eliza, Anne, Anna; 
and in sooth the fortunes of names bear a curi- 
ous similarity to those of their wearers. Some, 
of good wearing stuff, have stood up stoutly 
against time and change, and come down to us, 
hoary indeed, and curiously tricked out with a 
patch of every century, but having still the prom- 
ise of life and vigor; while other some that sat 
in high places are known only in hovels, or 
dropped wholly out of memory ; and the paral- 
lel extends likewise to their signification. Ir 
the thistle you find the down, in the tulip no 
fragrance. The truth has no pity on our pre- 
conceived opinions. 

The Hebrew names held most in love and 
reverence among us are at the best corrupt and 
mangled Hebraisms, marred by Aramaic or 
Syriac (as it is now termed) pronunciation and 
Greek writing; for though Hebrew lives, in- 
deed, since the Captivity it is only among the 
learned of the Jews and in the Scriptures, which 
have been carefully preserved in their original 
form, and without the slightest variation. The 
Aramaic became the Jewish vernacular, and 
prevails now under its name of Syriac; and so 
far does it differ from the Hebrew that in the 
synagogues, after the reading of the lessons 
from the Scriptures in their ancient tongue, a 
paraphrase was also given, that the people might 
understand what they had heard; and this is 
the explanation of the discrepancies occurring 
in the Old and New Testaments in the render- 
ing of such names as Noah and Noe, Korah 
or Core, Uzziah or Ozias; for King James the 
First caused his translators to use the original 
Hebrew and Greek, regarding the Septuagint 
and Vulgate as helps, not authorities; and as 
far as it was in the power of English letters, 
many of the Old Testament names were re- 
stored to their original form, while those at work 


ng 


,on the New Testament left the names as they 


occurred in the Greek. Equally relentless is 
philology to some of our tenderest fancies. Our 
golden-haired Portia, in her judge’s robes, is nei- 
ther bright, nor fair, nor honey-lipped, aswe would 
have her, but “of the pigs,” or of the Porcii, 
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the breeders of porcus (‘‘porkers”). Gertrude is 
“ Battle Maid”—an ominous name for marriage- 
able damsels. Rhoda, whom we associate with 
an elderly and sharp-nosed spinster, is in truth 
the Greek “Rose,” while our golden-haired, 
blushing May-Queen Roses are so many mis- 
takes for a ‘‘ Horse,” given doubtless in the best 
possible faith: but Aréds among the Teutons 
meant sometimes “‘ fame,” sometimes a “ horse,” 
but not the flower; while Rosamund must en- 
tirely renounce all gentler thoughts, and date 
back to that fierce Hrosamund, ‘‘ Famous Pro- 
tection,” who, being compelled by her Lom- 
bard husband to drink his health in her father’s 
skull, avenged herself by a midnight murder. 
Rosalind is ‘* Fame Serpent,” dind being a ser 
pent, and used to convey the idea of suppleness, 
gliding grace. Norse poetry delighted to com- 
pare a gayly-dressed lady toa glistening ser- 
pent, but modern taste will scarcely recognize 
the compliment. Hepzibah, whom by force of 
Hawthorne we must always picture as near- 
sighted, gaunt, scowling, skimped, and faded, 
signifies ** My Delight is in Her;” and Harriet 
is ** Home Ruler,” a gracious name for a fair 
wife. Helen and Lucy are ‘ Light,” Nancy, 
“‘ Grace,” Jenny, ‘*Grace of the Lord.” Paddy 
is noble, for Patricius the ‘‘ noble’’ was the title 
given half in jest to the young Calpurnius, who, 


stolen by Irish pirates in his youth, returned, | 


when ransomed, to be the apostle of Christian- 
ity among his captors, and to bequeath his name 
to that warm-hearted land whose every other son 
isa Patrick. Phoebe is ‘‘Shining Light,” and 
though lowly enough now, her ancestors cer- 
tainly kept their carriage and held a high posi- 
tion, since Phoebus drove the frisky horses of the 
Sun, and the first Phoebe was the moon herself. 
Thady is “‘a Poet.” Taffy (short for David), 
‘*Beloved.” Paul, “ Little; Deborah, “a 
Bee;” George, ‘‘a Husbandman;” Richard, 
“Firm Ruler; Geoffrey, ‘‘ God’s Peace.” 

And while we are in the strain of the dic- 
tionary, it is worth noting three names, well 
known if not Christian names. Garibaldi, ‘* War 
Prince ;” Gottschalk, *‘God’s Servant ;”’ and Na- 
poleon, ‘* New City,” from Neapolis, signifying 
‘*new city,” and applied very much as our New- 
town and Newburg. From some of these new 
cities was named an Alexandrian martyr, who 
was canonized, and in the twelfth century adopt- 
ed as patron by one of the noble house of Orsini. 
From them it spread to other parts of Italy, as 
Neapolion or Napoleone, and to Corsica, where 
it was made famous by the Little Corporal. 





MY FRIEND CRACKTHORPE 
AGAIN. 
IRCUMSTANCES as extraordinary and un- 
expected as they were unwelcome and dis- 
agreeable render it proper that I should make 
a second statement with reference to that per- 
son whom I have called ‘‘ My Frrenp Crack- 
THORPE.” 
Thank Heaven! I can write freely and fear- 


lessly now, as I feel a blessed security from any 
third visitation of that strange lunatic. He is, 
at last, fairly— But my narrative will put you 
in possession of his present case, and the events 
that preceded it. 

Just one week ago that man suddenly reap 
peared, like a baleful comet, upon my horizon. 
It was a bleak, windy day, and business was 


slack. Indeed I had been seated in my st 





(No. 1990 Whortleberry Strect, as you may 1 
member), alone with Mr. Pitkins, my clerk, for 
several hours, uncheered by the entrance of a 


, 
single customer. We had exhausted the or- 
dinary topics of conversation, and had relapsed 
th emotions of 





into silence. I was thinkin 
pardonable pride, of the favorable reception my 
little narrative had met with at the hands of the 
Editor of [Harper's Magazine, and how neat and 


literary it looked in the clear pages of the 
Monthly. Mr. Pitkins was, I believe, asleep. 


All at once the doorway was darkened by a hu- 
man form, and we were startled by a voice, 
which, if associated with different memories, I 
should have called jovial, exclaiming: 

‘* Ha! Weeks, my boy, I’ve found you again! 


Delighted to see you looking so well! 





l, m, give us your h ! 
And, suiting the action to the word, Mr. 
Crackthorpe (for I need not tell you it was h¢ 
strode rapidly up the store, and grasped my 
hand like a vice. It is perfectly imp le to 
describe the conflicting emotions wi 








gazed upon my former persecutor, as he contin- 
ued to wring my tingling hand, and to utter 
familiar expressions of pl re I 

cessfully ‘‘hunted me up.” I looked appeal- 
ingly at Mr. Pitkins, and groaned. ‘Oh,” I 
thought, ‘‘if Pitkins would only conceive the 
blessed idea of going for a pt liceman !” Sut 
Mr. P.’s ide: 
character; for he only smiled, and, taking out 
his pocket-comb, proceeded to coml 
kers. 

““Why, Weeks!” cried the madman (I shall 
call him the madman often in future—it does 
me a sort of good), ‘‘ you don’t seem glad to see 
me. You look as if I had done you an injury, 
while, on the contrary, it is 1 upon whom you 
But, apropos, I want to ha 
you, my friend. You've a snug room bat 








is were evidently of a far different 


» his whis 








fea private chat with 





course. We'll adjourn to your den. That’s 
yourclerk? What’shisname? Tom? Here, 
Tom—” 

I did not know what else to do, upon my soul! 
so I said, with a gulp, ‘‘ My—my salesman, Mr 
Pitkins; this is my—friend Mr. Crackthorpe, 
Mr. Pitkins.” And as I looked at the young 
man I made‘*a horrible grimace and winked, in 
the faint hope that he would take the hint, and, 
at least, not leave us. But he only smirked, 
and shook hands with the madman, who con- 
tinued : 

‘** Happy to know you, Mr. Pipkin. You look 
pale. If I had you under my wing for a fort- 
night I'd change all that; make a new man of 
you, Sir, in two weeks. By-the-way, Mr. Pip- 
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kin, Mr. Weeks and I have some little private | self-constituted mentorship that rose to my lips, 
matters to chat over. We'll adjourn to his do-| feeling it to be utterly useless, if not dangerous, 
mestic hearth, and you'll be good enough not to} then, and replied, 
let us be interrupted—eh, Mr. Pipkin?” **Yes, but then your—-the newspaper adver- 
‘**Pitkins, Sir—excuse me,” said my clerk, | tisement. That was real, and the name and 
with dignity; but, wholly blind to my signals, | description—” 
he added: ‘‘There’s no fear of interruption, ‘“*Were mine. Very true. Yet I was not 
Sir. It’s a bad day for custom: sales very slack, | the man it was intended to reclaim. You stare, 
Sir, I regret to say.” It’s very simple. The subject of that notice was 
‘““Come on, Weeks! Show us the way to| my uncle.” (He looked right at me as he said 
your quarters!” cried the madman, pinning my | this, with the old brightness in his eyes.) “Yes, 
arm within his, in the old fashion. Weeks, strange as it may seem, my father’s 
There was no help for it, and, with the feeble | youngest brother, Anthony Crackthorpe by nam« 
consolation that Mr. Pitkins would at least be | (with a middle name, which I have not), only 
within call in case of need, I ushered Mr. Crack- | five years my elder, bears a wonderful likeness 
thorpe into my sitting-room. When we were | to your friend now present. The poor gentle- 
seated, and my tormentor had made a running | man has been slightly deranged for some years, 
commentary upon my furniture, etc., he began | and it is not strange that his malady should take 
as follows : the form of that philanthropic eccentricity, if 
“* Well, Weeks, a pretty trick you've served | you choose to call it so, which has always been 
me! How could you, in return for my unself- | a family trait, and which caused my interest in 
ish kindness and care of your welfare—how | your restoration to health. He it was who had 
could you, for the gratification of a small liter- | wandered from home. He it was for whom my 
ary pride, publicly brand me as a lunatic? And, | uncle Peter, forgetting in his anxiety the iden- 
worse than all, get up that moving tale of your | tity of our names and personal appearance, pub- 
sufferings and my insanity upon the mere foun- | lished the advertisement that misled you. What 
dation of your own morbid fancy, without a| have you to say now, my boy?” 
shadow of real evidence! How could you do **T—it is very odd, certainly; though, of 
it? Answer me that!” course—but why did you leave in such a hur- 
‘*Why, Mr. Crackthorpe, you must admit that | ried manner?” 
your—your singular conduct, and the—the par-| ‘‘ Hang it, man! Do you think I b«ve no 
agraph in the newspaper, together with your | family affections? ‘The newspaper psa. agraph 
hurried departure, and the—impression you gave | gave me a shock. I was horribly anxious about 
of me to Mr. North and others—in fact, I—~|my poor uncle. I left on the instant to hunt 
thought—I could not help thinking that you| him up and get him home again. If you had 
were—”’ | waited for me on the hotel porch, I should have 
** Mad, eh?—ha! ha! ha! Well, perhaps it | explained it all in six words before I departed.” 
was a little queer; and in your nervous state of | I confess that his cool plausibility deceived 
mind and body, which, by-the-by, I should have | me, and I began to be convinced. I still had 
radically cured for you in another week, if— | lingering doubts, however, and to enable him to 
However, it is all easily explained, though the | dispel them if possible, I asked : 
pain you have inflicted by your injudicious nar-| ‘‘ But the—directions you left with Mr. North, 
rative upon the members of my family will not | to—to have me sent, like a bale of goods, to 
be so easily eradicated.” | your—to Dr. Peter Crackthorpe? Do you deny 
**T am sure, Sir, I never supposed—I never | that?” 
intended—” **Certainly not! That was my only revenge 
‘Oh! of course not! Besides, I have for-| upon you for the suspicious and unkind way in 
given you; and so will they. Lord! how I| which you sneaked off and hid yourself from 
laughed when I read that statement of yours in| me. It was mean and ungentlemanly treat- 
Harper !” |ment, Weeks. I don’t say it bitterly, now, for 
‘*But why did you lead Mr. North and oth- | I have forgiven you; but it was a scurvy trick, 


ers to believe that I was a—?” |and it irritated me at the time into playing a 
“ Pooh! an innocent ruse, Weeks, and solely | practical joke upon you, which, I must say, you 
for your own good. I saw that if I left you to | richly deserved!” 
yourself you'd crawl, and sit, and mope about, | It is humiliating to acknowledge, but the 
and not benefit yourself in the least at the Cape. | madman’s cunningly put-on bonhomie actually 
You hadn’t the energy to do yourself good, Sir. | deluded me into feeling as if I had, in fact, done 
And I liked you, and determined to do you good | a shabby thing; and I attempted an awkward 
in spite of yourself. So, as the best means of | apology, which he blandly but firmly arrested in 
accomplishing my benevolen* purpose, I just | its outset. Suddenly another doubt recurred to 
hinted to our host and a few others that your | me. 
feeble health had rendered you unfit to take ‘*But, Mr. Crackthorpe, you were going to 
care of yourself—that was all, upon my word. | carry me with you. You ordered a carriage to 
I didn’t say you were mad, only weak and vac- | take two gentlemen to the railway, and you had 
illating. And so you were, my boy!” | even begun to pack my valise.” 
I repressed an indignant protest against his! ‘That was my first impulse, I confess, when 
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[ found you gone. I was hurt at your conduct, 
and thought on your return—for I supposed you 
would return, probably, before I left—to per- 
suade you to accompany me, part of the way at 
least, if only to satisfy you of the sincerity of 
my kind feelings toward you. But when time 
pressed and you did not return, I suspected a 
deliberate intention to shun me; and, in my in- 
dignation, substituted the practical joke you wot 
of. After all, Weeks, it was a very innocent 
revenge !”” 

Will it be believed that I echoed—yes, actu- 
ally echoed—his laugh ; the madman’s laugh at 
his own cunning device, of which J was the in- 
tended victim? Idid! Idid more! I told 
him I was convinced I had been raisled by ap- 
pearances and coincidences; that I was sorry 
that I had written an erroneous statement of the 
circumstances, and that if he thought it advis- 
able I would correct that statement as publicly 
as I had made it. 

‘“‘No,” he said; ‘‘it is of no consequence 
now. People who know me know it was a mis- 
take, and could guess how it might have oc- 
curred. For the world generally I don’t care a 
rush! Besides, in three months it will be for- 
gotten. Yes, or even in less! But one thing 
you shall do, my dear fellow!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly, as if the idea had just occurred to 
him. ‘*Since you, or rather chance, would 
not let me restore your physical stamina, you 
shall, at least, permit me to assist your judg- 
ment and improve your observation. Your 
ideas on the subject of mania are vague. You 
lack experience in forming opinions of men’s 
sanity. I will give you a leaf of this living 


through the store, barely giving me time to 
whisper a hurried word of explanation to Mr. 
Pitkins (who was serving two ladies, with a 
business smile on his face, and his whiskers 
combed out to a wonderful degree of latitude), 
and so into the street, where, tucking me in a 
manner under his arm, he walked rapidly to 
the nearest cab-stand. 

In a few moments we were riding, at the 
usual pace of public vehicles, toward the Asy- 
lum. The fittest word, I think, to express my 
condition during our progress is the word resig- 
nation. I was resigned.e Though I still re- 
garded Mr. Crackthorpe as a decidedly eccen- 
tric person, I no longer believed him to be ab- 
solutely deranged. 

It certainly was rather repugnant to my tastes 
to visit an insane asylum. How on earth Mr. 
Crackthorpe proposed to have ‘a jolly time” on 
such an occasion I could not conceive. It would 
be a disagreeable and even melancholy time to 
me; but it would be short. It should be as 
brief as I could make it. A momentary doubt 
as to how my companion’s eccentricity might 
display itself in such a scene flashed across me. 
Sut, I thought, at least he will not be able to 
make me its victim there. There are no break- 
ers to pitch me into; no hot sands to race m¢ 
over; no ‘*‘ big balls” to be rolled ‘‘ for an hour 
or so;” no opportunity to practice his strange 
hygienic fancies upon me there. Therefore I 
was resigned, and felt no misgivings. Imbe- 
cile that Iwas! As to him, he was very affa- 
ble and very gay. Looking at it as I look at it 


| now, I should say that he was preternaturally, 


book to study. In the suburbs of this city there | 
is a somewhat celebrated Asylum for the treat- | 


ment of this class of patients. We will visit it. 
This very day—this very hour you shall go with 


me and see, and hear, and compare these un- | 


fortunate people, and take my word for it, Weeks, 
you will return, if a sadder, also a wiser man. 
So get your coat and hat and come along!” 

** But, my dear Sir, really I—I have no fancy 
—in fact it is quite repugnant to my feelings to 
visit such scenes. I have no desire to become 
more intimately acquainted with—” 


in one sense, make a new man of you. Come!” | 


‘*But I—I—I can’t leave my business, Mr. 
Crackthorpe. The store—” 
‘Nonsense, I tell you. The store will take 


affectedly affable and gay. Affable and gay 
with a purpose. The hypocrite! 

We reached the Asylum, drove through the 
gates, and were admitted, with the usual form- 
alities, to an inspection of the establishment. 
Almost every body has visited such places, and, 
besides, a description of this one or of its in- 
mates has no direct bearing upon my narrative, 
which is strictly personal. 

Mr. Crackthorpe, with his usual easy man- 
ner, introduced me to the Director (with whom 
he was entirely unacquainted himself) as ‘* my 


| ° * r ‘* 
particular friend, Mr. Weeks, Sir—a gentleman 
“Nonsense! It will do you good. It will, 


care of itself. If it won’t, there’s your Mr. | 


Popkins to take care of it. So there’s no use 
in your starting objections, for go you shal). 


I'm resolved. And, moreover”—he fixed ui: | 
eyes with uncomfortable directness upon mins. | 


—‘‘you owe me some reparation, you know, 


and I'll take this little excursion in payment. | 


It will be showing me one of the ‘ lions’ of your 
city. There’s your hat. Where's your coat? 
Oh, here it is,eh? All right, my dear fellow; 
come ahead; we'll have a right jolly time, I 
assure you.” 

And the madman fairly pushed me into and 


to whom I wish to impart a lesson by personal 
observation of your admirable establishment.” 
The Director made some courteous rejoinder, 
and excused himself on the plea of business, but 
hoped to see us before we left. We spent an 
hour or two in going over the grounds and 
through the wards, all of which were in excel- 
lent order, without meeting with any unpleas- 
ant adventure. Once, indeed, I felt a moment- 
ary fear. This was when we entered the ten- 


| pin alley (for there was a ten-pin alley for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


use of the patients), and my companion said, 
laughing, ‘‘ Ha, Weeks! do you remember the 
‘big balls’ at the Cape? Suppose we try half 
a dozen rolls; eh, my boy ?” 

3ut my anxiety was dispelled by the guide 
saying, politely but firmly, ‘‘It’s against the 
rules, Sir, for visitors to play, unless they have 


a 


- oo one 
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a friend who is a patient, and who wants them to 
play with him.” Mr. Crackthorpe said ‘‘ Hum!” 
and looked at the man rather oddly, as if he 
were about to add something more, but checked 
himself, and we passed on. 

Our tour of inspection being ended the guide 
conducted us to the Director’s quarters, where 
he left us in a parlor to await that gentleman's 
appearance. He soon came, and listened and 
replied modestly to Mr. Crackthorpe’s eloquent 
eulogium of the establishment, as well as to my 
more briefly and awkwardly expressed thanks 
and praises. During @ momentary pause in the 
conversation my companion suddenly asked : 

**Doctor, have you any cases of peculiar ag- 
gravation just now? Any raving, tragical, un- 
manageable maniacs, I mean; any thing par- 
ticularly appalling, you know?” 

** Yes, Sir, we have two such miserable be- 
ings here at present, who are confined in a dis- 
tant and lonely ward; but we never show them 
to visitors unless by special request, and even 
then—” 

** Ah! my dear Doctor, do, I beg of you, let 
Mr. Weeks and myself see these terrible cases. 
I shall take it as a special favor, and my friend 
here will—” 

But this ordeal I was resolved I would not 
undergo. Up to this moment I had been re- 
signed, and had followed my companion un- 
murmuringly. But I could not, would not en- 
dure the horrid sights and sounds of raging fren- 
zy to gratify him. I had done enough to atone 
for my past involuntary injury to his character, 
surely. So, even at the risk of rousing his ire, 
I said, as gently but at the same time as firmly 
as I could, 

“Tam much obliged, but really I—I would 
very much rather not—a—extend my visit any 
further. If Mr.Crackthorpe wishes to see these 
—cases, I beg he will excuse me from accom- 
panying him. I assure you I would much pre- 
fer remaining here till you retarn.” 

I expected an outbreak, and gathered myself 
up, as it were, to brave it. But to my infinite 
surprise and relief Mr. Crackthorpe only laugh- 
ed, and said: 


** Morbid feeling, Weeks; mere morbid feel- | 


ing! But I won't urge you, my poor friend. 
Come, Doctor, give me, at least, the privilege 
of this interesting study.” 

The Director, after a moment’s hesitation, 
consented, and they left the room together. My 
feelings during the first twenty minutes or so 
of solitude were decidedly agreeable. I had 
gotten off cheaply, after all, I thought. No- 
thing very disagreeable had happened to me. 
And I didn’t foresee any prospect of any thing 


very disagreeable occurring in the future—the | 


immediate future, I mean, and as connected 
with Mr. Crackthorpe. He bore me no malice. 
He had forgiven me. I had humored his whim 
in this visit. He was in capital spirits. He 
had given no hint of recommencing his despotic 
system of hygiene upon me. Indeed, how could 
he? We were no longer at the Cape. We 


were in the city (or would be in an hour) where 
I resided; where I had friends and acquaint- 
ances, and protection of person and property , 
where, in short, if he attempted to renew his 
eccentric persecution (which he meant kindly 
enough, no doubt), I could safely defy him. So 
my cogitations thus far were calm and pleasant. 

But when the twenty minutes became thirty 
I begun to be a little impatient. It was getting 
dusk, and I ought to be at home. What would 
Mr. Pitkins do or think? During the next ten 
minutes I was fidgety. When the third quar- 
ter of an hour was fairly past without bringing 
back Mr. Crackthorpe I grew indignant. What 
right had he to waste my time in this manner? 
It was ungentlemanly. It was unkind, unjust, 
un— Ha! a footstep! there he comes at last! 
No! some one passing. A servant, probably. 
I rose, and walked angrily up and down the 
room. Another quarter of an hour passed. It 
was nearly dark. I became really alarmed, 
though without a distinct perception of cause. 
But something must have happened. I— At 
this moment I discovered the bell-rope, and 
striding up to it I gave it a violent jerk. Al- 
most at the instant of its vibration the door open- 
ed, and the Director entered, followed by a sery- 
ant with a light, with which he lit the gas-drop, 
and withdrew. Where on earth was Crack- 
thorpe ? 

‘** Well, my dear Sir,” said the Doctor, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ I hope you are not quite out of patience.” 

**But where is Mr. Crackthorpe, Doctor? 
I must say it’s very unkind of him to delay in 
this manner when he ought to know—” 

**Oh, don’t abuse your friend, my dear Mr. 
Weeks!” said the Doctor, in a strange, sooth- 
ing tone. ‘‘ He is very considerate, very care- 
ful of you, I assure you. His very absence is a 
proof of it; it is indeed.” 

**T don’t see; but where is he, Sir? and why 
don’t he come, so that we may get home before 
night ?—though it’s night already for that mat- 
ter,” I added, gloomily. 

‘* Exactly, my dear Sir,” continued the Doc- 
tor, in the same tone. ‘It is night, and Mr. 
Crackthorpe, knowing your delicate health, 
would not positively expose you to the night 
air, though he was forced to return to the city 
himself.” 
| ‘What, Sir!” I cried, now really alarmed. 
**Do you mean to say that he is—that he has 
gone?” : 

“Pray don’t excite yourself, my dear Sir. 
There’s not the slightest cause for anxiety, upon 
|my word. It would really be running a great 
risk for you to have ridden back in this damp, 
raw night air; and though my poor accommo- 
dations may not compare with those of your own 
home, yet I will do what I can to make you 
comfortable to-night, and I hope you will not 
lregret having been my guest. I do indeed, 
| Sir.” 
| I fell back in my seat and groaned; but, re- 
covering myself, “Iam much obliged to you, 
| Doctor,” said I, courteously, but firmly® * for 
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your kind offer of hospitality; but it is impera- 
tively necessary that I should be at home to- 
night, and I must beg to decline it. As Mr. 
Crackthorpe has seen fit to desert me, and has 
doubtless taken the cab with him, you will in- 
crease my obligations essentially if you can loan 


1 


r procure me a conveyance to take me into the 
ity as speedily as possible. I will cheerfully 
pay any price,” I added, seeing him apparently | 
hesitate, and even frown slightly at my request. 
‘‘ My dear Mr. Weeks,” replied the Director, 


ter a short interval of silence, with even an 
oilier accent than before, ‘‘I am not at all of- 
fended at your refusal of my hospitality, as you 
are pleased to call it, and I would oblige you 
with all my heart, but it is absolutely impossi- | 
ble. I have no equ:page myself, and the laws | 
of this institution forbid the unclosing of the 
gates after sundown for any other purpose than | 


¢ 
ae 





the necessary exit or entrance of an official con- 
nected with it. Come, come, my dear Sir, be 
content to be my guest to-night, since you can 
not—nor, indeed, can I—help it now; and to- 
morrow morning you will feel more cheerful 
about it, believe me!” 

‘*T can not positively go? Iam actually a 
prisoner, then, by the whim of that accursed 
Crackthorpe!” I exclaimed, in despair, and 
actually grinding my teeth with rage at the sit- 
uation into which that villain and my own weak 
folly had plunged me. 

‘‘A prisoner, if you will use such a harsh | 
term,” said the blandly-smiling Director; ‘‘ but | 
only a prisoner for your own benefit, and by | 
your friend’s kind solicitude in your behalf. | 
Come, my dear Mr. Weeks, let me show you} 
your dungeon, since you will be a prisoner. 
You won't find it very dreadful, I assure vou!” 
And stepping softly up to me he offered his| 


arm. 

At this moment a horrible suspicion seized 
upon me. My knees knocked together, and a 
cold sweat broke out all over me, and trickled 
like drops of ice-water down my spine. I sprang 


up and grasped the Doctor’s hand. ‘* Doctor,” | 


I cried, wildly, ‘‘ you are deceiving me! Iam 


not your guest for a night! I am not your| 


prisoner in the sportive sense in which you used 
the word! Iam—great Heaven! to think that 
that man should be such a monster of duplicity! 
—I am your Patient!” 

The mere utterance of those four words so 
overcame me that I sank back into the chair 
again, and fell into a convulsive spasm of weep- 
ing, in an extremity of rage and terror! 

The Doctor soothed, or attempted to soothe 
me, as one soothes a fretful child, but I quickly 
stopped him, and mastering my emotion by a 
strong effort (a wonderful one for me), I pro- 
ceeded, in as calm a manner as I could com- 
mand, to convince him of his error and that 
fiend Crackthorpe’s infamous stratagem, by re- 
lating the history of my former experience with 
him. 

The Director, with the caution and skepticism 


pecugiar to his specialty, listened without comment | 


| deception, which I assure you I am not incline 
to believe it is, Mr. Weeks. But I am in a po- 
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to the beginning of my narrative, but as it pro- 
ceeded he gave an occasional ‘* Ha!” or ** Yes!” 
that told how his own experience of monomania 
found points of resemblance in my story of Mr 
Crackthorpe’s vagaries. When I had finished 
he remained looking keenly at me in silence foi 
full five minutes, after which, still continuing 


| to eye me narrowly, he said, 


‘* A very queer story, Mr. Weeks, and yet a 
very likely one, Iam bound to say. I can not, 
however, assure you that I am entirely con- 
vinced ; for, to tell you the truth, Mr. Crack- 
thorpe, when he placed you temporarily undcr 
my care, gave me a hint to expect a cunningly- 
devised tale from you, in which, of course, you 
would make him out the deranged person, as it 
is quite common for patients to do in similar 
cases.” 

Here he paused an instant, with his eyes still 
fixed upon me, evidently expecting an angry or 
indignant protest. But I was too dejected and 
preoccupied by my strange situation to answer. 











And had I done so my violence would, no doubt, 


| have renewed and confirmed his wavering sus- 


picions of my sanity. For, finding that I re 
mained silent, he went on, in a more natural, 
and evidently less suspicious manner : 

“We are obliged to be on our guard agairst 
far more adroit deceptions than this—if this be a 


sition of peculiar responsibility here, my dear 
Sir, and I must take time to reflect and to in- 
quire also. Under any circumstances you can 





not leave here to-night; but to prove my in- 





clination to believe your statement, you st he 
if you like, occupy the adjoining chamber to 


mine, and I promise you you may, if you choose 


rest as undisturbed by any indications of the sort 


of place you are in as in your own room in the 


city. You shall also write to yourefriends, and 
the first thing in the morning we will have both 
| them and Mr. Crackthorpe, if we can find him, 
over here, and all will be right in a very short 
space of time.” 

| There was no help for it. Stay I must. I 
felt very miserable; very full of wrath against 
Crackthorpe; sullenly indignant at the Doc- 
tor’s excessive caution; somewhat frightened 


still at the idea of passing a night in an insane 
asylum; and exceedingly worried and anxious 
about the store and Mr. Pitkins. 

From these indications you may judge what 
sort of a night I passed. It was, to put it mild- 
ly, the opposite of refreshing. Every creak of 
a window-shutter I took for the yell of a maniac. 
Every scamper of a mouse along the corridor I 
fancied the shuffling footstep of some mad man 
or woman escaped from his or her cell. Once 
in my life, when I was a very young man, I was 





inveigled into doing what is called ‘*‘ making a 
night of it.” My sensations, physically, on 
arising late the subsequent morning were mani- 
fold, but not one of them bore the faintest re- 
semblance to pleasure or even mere comfort. 
When I rose, the morning after my night in the 
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asylum, my sensations reminded me strongly 
of the former ones I have just alluded to. 

But comfort awaited me. Nay, even my re- 
vengeful feelings against my tormentor were un- | 
expectedly gratified. First, the Director gave | 
me an excellent breakfast. Secondly, ere it was 
over, appeared Mr. Pitkins very pale, very agi- 
tated, his whiskers miserably drooping (I had 
written to him, according to the Doctor's direc- | 
tion), accompanied by three neighbors also in | 
the retail line of business. Their united ex- | 
planations, depositions, and exclamations were | 
somewhat confused; but they were perfectly | 
corroborative of my sanity, and the Doctor made 
a very handsome and even flattering apology. 

My triumph, however, was destined to be | 
still more complete. For while my three neigh- 
bors and I were being pleasantly discoursed to 
by the head of the establishment Mr. Pitkins, 
who had rashly ventured forth to ‘‘ have a look 
at the lunatics,” as he called them, suddenly 
rushed into the parlor in a more decided state 
of wilt than ever with the hoarse announcement 
that ‘‘ He is comin’! I just saw Aim drive through 
the gate with three other gents in a cab.” 

Before he could explain himself further some 
one called the Doctor out, and he went request- 
ing us to await his return. In less than half 
an hour he came back, and cried: 

“Well, Mr. Weeks, we've caged the right | 
bird this time, you will think, I’m sure! Your | 
FRIEND, Mr. CrackTuorrr, has just been | 
brought here by his brother and two assistants 
asa Patient! And such arefractory one they 
found him that they were actually forced to 
handcuff him on the way. Would you like to 
see him ?” 

This intelligence pervaded my being with an 








ineffable feeling of relief, not wholly unmixed | 


with a sense of stern delight at the pitiable po- 
sition of mytenemy. Yes! I would gaze upon 
him! I would taunt him boldly—that is, if he 


THE ETHICS OF LOVE. 


VERY BODY will allow that it is well to 
talk of the Romance of Love, the Senti- 
ment, the Poetry, the Enthusiasm, or even of the 
Tragedy of Love; but who ever heard of such a 
matter as is implied in the words, ‘* The Ethics 
of Love?” Yet there they stand, good reader, 
and there they will stand until you see and like 
their meaning. No thought is more vital to our 
own well-being and to the very salvation of so. 
ciety than that which they indicate. The world 
will continue to be a sink of iniquity until wis- 
dom and virtue rule the springs of feeling and 


| action, and the relation which is first of all oth- 


ers as cause and consequence is regarded in its 
just dignity, and comes within the jurisdiction 
of morals and religion. 

I know very well what the whole host of 
Sentimentalists will say, whatever may be their 
differences of temperament or character, whether 
moonlight dreamers or wide-awake enthusiasts. 
** What would you make of this life of ours, thus 
to rob it of its enchantment, and put prudence 
in the place of passion, enslave emotion to duty, 
and insist on boring us to death with your moral 
lectures, instead of leaving the heart to the free- 
dom and sacredness of its own inspirations? We 
believe in being good and doing good as much 
as you do, but there is a time for all things; 
and we insist that the affections are their own 
highest law, and you take the very life out of 
them the moment you begin to prate of an au- 
thority above them. Let us alone, and you will 
find that all will come out right at last, and 
Nature takes good care of her own children who 
follow her imperious law.” We have heard a 
good deal of such stuff as this, and have lived 
long enough to see its utter folly and its wretch- 
ed fruits. 

I confess, indeed, to having attained some- 
what grave years, and long since to have passed 





were still handcuffed, and from the outside of 
his cell, with his infernal perfidy! 1 would— 
But here Mr. Pitkins awoke me to a sense of 
higher duty by saying: 

“*T think we'd better get to the store, Mr. 
Weeks. I had no time to find any one to ‘tend 
for me, and so I had to shut up. And it’s a 
very brisk custom-day, Sir. I was doing quite 
a business before I came away! Quite a run 
upon hosiery and ribbons, I assure you, Sir!” 

**You are right, Mr. Pitkins!” said I, with 
dignity. ‘Business before pleasure. I will 
not visit that unhappy man now, Doctor, but 
bid you a very good-morning, with many thanks 
for your kind hospitality !” 

‘* Happy to see you at any time !” replied the 
polite Doctor, bowing us out. 

And so I left the asylum and my FRIEND 
CrackTHorPe to their fate without a single 
regret! Cunning as he is, I understand him 
now. It will be a long time before he has an op- 
portunity to try any more tricks upon me; and 
if he does so, he will find his match in ANDREW 
Jackson WEEKS. 


the heyday of young romance. Yet I would not 
| write to disparage youthful enthusiasm, but 
rather to honor and to perpetuate it. Those of 
us who have passed the meridian, and kept con- 
| stant company with our own children and their 
| young friends, think as much of the heart as we 
| ever did, and probably more. In the best sense 
| of the word we are willing to be thought younger 
| than ever—as ready surely as ever to enter into 
| the glee of childhood, to play and prattle with 
| merry girls and boys, to go among the wedding 
| guests without carrying a funeral visage thither, 
| and to take our share of the wedding cup and the 
bridal kiss. It is precisely because we believe 
in the heart that we are to see and vindicate its 
sacred law, and show forth the solemn fact that 
| it denies itself, and strikes at the seat of its own 
| best life, the very moment it rejects authority, 
| and sets up its own sentiments and impulses as 
| the supreme standard. The best natures appar- 
|ently feel this truth before they have philoso- 
|phized upon its principles and sources; and 
| whenever they are moved by an engrossing affec- 
‘tion, they almost instinctively seek the pgotec- 
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tion and sanction of the highest law, the Supreme 
truth and love. It would be a paradox were it 
not sober reality, that the deepest of passions 
rises gladly into the highest of loyalties ; and 
not prudential foresight only, but devoted love, 
asks that solemn vows may be spoken that in- 
yoke the majestic rule of God over the uncertain 
sway of human feelings. 

A great deal of mischief is done, and in high 
life as well as low life, by ignoring this fact, and 
taking it for granted that love is to be regarded 
wholly as a private experjence, and that the 
world and the church, and perhaps even parents 
and friends, have nothing to do with it, or at 
least no right to interfere with it. We are not 
speaking now of persons so utterly unprincipled 
as to set human laws at defiance, and offend the 
first principles of social decency. Yet of those 
who conform to public opinion—-at least to its 
external laws—not a few hold very false views 
upon the subject, and miserably mistake the es- 
sential truths of social and religious order. Mis- 
ery beyond account comes from making a god 
of a very equivocal impulse, and holding every 
relation and duty second to its movings. Thus 
a girl of fair character and education sometimes 
imbibes from trashy novels, or as trashy associ- 
ates, the preposterous notion that the first man 
who wins her fancy and haunts her dreams is 
her predestined husband; and that if thought- 
ful parents, who have watched over her for 
years, present objections or ask any hard ques- 
tions, it is perfectly justifiable for her to turn 
her back upon them and the old homestead, and 
run away with her lover, who may be a knave or 
a fool, or may possibly settle down into a decent 
and commonplace man, with nothing of the hero 
except what he had in the imagination of his 
silly bride. Sometimes worse results follow, 
and the deification of passion brings forth its 
bitter fruits of shame. 

Allow that love is an emotion, and one quite 
private and personal, and in itself alone con- 
cerned only with two parties, the lover and the 
loved. Are not all the feelings in themselves 
private and individual, and do we not cease to 
be rational and moral beings the moment we 
rest in mere emotions, and fail to rise into the 
region of thought, where universal ideas dwell 
and universal ties are recognized ? What would 
be the consequence of treating other impulses as 
romancers and sentimentalists treat love? Sup- 
pose that our sons and daughters should swear 
eternal friendship to every acquaintance who 
happened to take their fancy, and form fixed 
associations with them, instead of waiting for 
time and reflection to pass judgment upon the 
fitness of such an intimacy? Certain mischief, 
and often utter ruin would follow ; and our sons 
surely are likely to find in some of the school 
and college friends who most fascinate them at 
first the most dangerous temptations and vices. 
If it will not do to base relations of friendship 
upon impulse or passion, why rest the relations 
of love upon such a sandy foundation? These 


relations, from their very nature, need more ! 


caution, as the consequences of error are more 
enduring and fatal, and lovers, husbands, or 
wives can not be thrown off or set aside like 
false friends. 

Instead of according to the impulsive or pas- 
sional school of love the supreme honor, on ac- 
count of its fervor and its unselfish devotion, we 
rate it very low, and deny to it the true human 
worth. Impulse, mere passion, is in a low plane, 
the plane of mere nature, and allies us with the 
animals, and with the idiots or naturals to whom 
irrational desire is the imperative law. Animal 
impulse runs its own course without being trou- 
bled by any thought of what reason and conscience 
dictate, or social and religious order demand. 
The idiot, as the word denotes, follows merely 
his private or individual desire, as if he were his 
own man, instead of belonging to duty, society, 
and toGod. He eats, drinks, sleeps, vegetates, 
and animalizes himself as the mood takes him. 
He becomes truly human only when he rises 
from impulse to reason, and learns to connect 
his individual feelings and desires with the laws 
of society and religion, so that he becomes a 
social being, integrated or made whole by living 
in the family, the nation, and the church. He 
does not escape his idiotic condition by carrying 
his impulses merely into a higher plane, and 
exchanging animal passion for impulsive senti- 
ment, however refined or mystical. He is not 
a rational and moral creature, a true man, until 
he completes himself by ruling his impulses and 
passions in reason and conscience, and living 
not for himself alone, but for his neighbor, hu- 
manity, and God. He is essentially idiotic so 
long as he cuts himself off from the higher fel- 
lowship of his race, whether he grovels like a 
brute in the sty, or dreams himself into a phan- 
tom in the cloister, or heats himself into a fur- 
nace in his chamber. No matter what the im- 
pulse may be, whether it is horror#f water, or 
longing to jump into the river, to eat dirt, or to 
drink poison, or to run crazy with love, so long 
as the impulse of itself rules him, he is not a 
whole man, not truly human. 

We do not quarrel with impulse as such, but 
we deny it the supreme honor, and allow it no 
worth apart from the rule of reason and con- 
science. ‘These benign and majestic guides do 
not crush the impulses, but accept, purify, and 
guide them; so that a rational and just man, 
instead of being a calculating machine, is the 
most affectionate, genial, and earnest of beings, 
holding all his senses and susceptibilities open 
to the best influences and under the best con- 
trol. He does not deny the emotional or mys- 
tical element, either in love or religion, any 
more than he denies that element in the charm 
of eloquence or music. He does not shut out 
the mystery of art or nature, or of social fasci- 
nation, but accepts it in a more open eye and 
ear and well-trained mind and temper. He 
does not pretend to explain the mysterious pow- 
er of a landscape, or symphony, or beautiful face 
and form, but is able and willing to appreciate 
it truly without mistake or hallucination, In 
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fact, reason and conscience are the conditions of 
the purest and highest mysticism, for they make 
a man alive to what is loveliest and best in na- 
ture, art, and religion, and enable him to hear 
the blessed word and see the blessed vision that 
are hidden from the vulgar sense. We will not 
say that a man must be a poet, saint, or philos- 
opher to be in love; but sure it is that the high- 
est qualities, instead of preventing, deepen the 
experience; and he who is the most of a man 
can most appreciate the best gifts of God, human 
and divine, and of course therefore can best ap- 
preciate that good gift of God, that gift both hu- 
man and divine, true womanhood. <A great deal 
of nonsense has been said and sung and written 
upon this subject; but the nonsense does not lie 
in the mere fact of mystical emotion; and all 
thoughtful people are ready to own that in love 
and religion true experience passes understand- 
ing, and does not come of calculation, but of 
the spirit that moves as it lists. The spirit, 
however, moves each soul according to its affin- 
ities and aptitudes, and a man of sense and prin- 
ciple, whether before bright eyes in social fellow- 
ship or under ghostlier influence in the sanctu- 
ary, discriminates between truth and falsehood, 
and is not likely to be bewitched by a fool or 
harlot, or converted by a knave oran ass. True 
susceptibility is not insanity; and while it is 
open to whatever is true and lovely, it opens the 
gates of reason, conscience, and affection, not 
the doors of Bedlam, with its madness and folly. 
‘* Why is it,” said a fine young man, who had 
wooed and won a noble girl not long ago—“ why 
is it that love is so much like religion, and that 
it comes upon a man very much like the new 
birth that the Gospel speaks of, and does not 
seem to be our own work?” ‘The reply of a 
Broad Church minister was somewhat thus: 
‘* For the best of all reasons, my dear felléw: it 
is because they are very much the same thing in 
different planes; it is love in the divine sphere 
that makes religion, and love in the human 
sphere that makes what is truly worthy the 
name, and calls for marriage as its just and sa- 
cred consummation.” 

Dismissing, therefore, the preposterous notion 
that impulse or passion of itself is love, and 
maintaining that this experience, instead of be- 
ing shut out of the higher relations of reason, 
conscience, and religion, comes within them all, 
and needs their guidance and comfort in full 
communion, we are ready to take more posi- 
tive ground, and perhaps astonish the most ro- 
mantic as well as the most utilitarian of our 
readers with our extravagance. Do not be 
alarmed as to our sanity when we deliberately 
affirm that true love is a virtue, and high among 
the list of virtues when true to its highest stand- 
ard. How can we stop short of this position 
without throwing the most vital of earthly rela- 
tions wholly out of the court of conscience and 
the shrine of religion? If we merely say that 
true love is innocent, or does no wrong, we still 
deny its moral character; for so are the mount- 
ains and trees, the doves and the lambs inno- 








cent, yet they have no soul, and aspire to yo 
virtue. We are not, indeed, turning asceti; 
and bent on carrying the monkish spirit into 
the marriage market, or affirming that a map 
loves worthily only when he sacrifices his tastes 
and feelings to the stern law of duty. We a 
not in favor of his marrying his grandmother, 
or any woman of her venerable years and mien. 
under the stolen name of duty; nor do we think 
that loveliness, either of person or disposition, 
to be put under the ban of church or conscienc 
But leave the heart free to its own sacred affini- 
ties and its true choice, and persistent fidelity 
can not stop short of virtue. j 

All virtue, according to our thinking and the 
best masters of ethics and the Word Divine. 
comes from the Supreme Good, and partakes 
something of its mind and purpose. Whatever 
blessing we have we have virtuously only when 
we take it from the Supreme Goodness, the All- 
perfect Giver, and make use of it under His 
providence and grace. Love is virtue when it 
is from God as its source and to Him as its ob- 
ject; and all our affections are virtues as they 
partake of this affection, and proceed from the 
Eternal Source toward the Eternal End, or 
blessedness. Now what decent man, who that 
is fit to ask any woman to be his wife, can deny 
that he lives under a moral and spiritual king- 
dom, and that the marriage bond has the san 
tion of God in its beginning, and should lead 
the family nearer to him as its aim? Every 
true woman understands our position at once, 
and can not put on the wedding-ring without a 
profound sense of the sacredness of the tie as a 
religious obligation, as well as a social compact. 
The sweetest home virtues nestle within that 
bridal blossom, although often as unconscious 
of their worth and power as the apple-blossoms 
in spring are unconscious of the precious hopes 
they bear to cheer and enrich the harvest. 

Love surely should be a virtue by partaking 
of the supreme good, the infinite wisdom and 
goodness ; and it should partake of this both 
passively and actively, or as a motive as well as 
an affection, and be earnest and strong as well 
as susceptible and judicious. It becomes all the 
more genial as well as devoted by taking this 
stand; and they who believe that the Supreme 
calls them to each other will be more open to 
the highest satisfactions, because they mean to 
be true to the highest duties. They will take 
more and more of what is best, because they are 
to make the best of all things to each other, 
giving as they receive, and receiving that they 
may give. We do not promise them unbroken 
happiness; and a marriage that ignores the ne- 
cessity of sacrifice belongs to the Paradise of 
Fools, and treasures up ashes in its mirth. We 
are told that there are seven lamps of architect- 
ure that should shine upon every master build- 
er’s work. He who builds a house or founds 
a home needs them all—the whole seven—the 
lamps of Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, 
Memory, Obedience. The lamp of Sacrifice 
heads the list; and what is the love good for 
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that is not lighted by its ray? Certainly they 
can not love each other who are not willing to 
make sacrifices for each other, and to make them 
cheerfully, both by suffering pain and privation 
and doing hard service together. The good old 
Prayer-Book makes this idea plain enough, it 
would seem, yet it is too often forgotten in the 
sweetness of the orange-blossoms, the charm of 
the music, and the revelry of the marriage-feast. 
Why forget it, or think it a ghost or skeleton 
that belongs to the grave and not to the bridal ? 
There would be more joy, not less, if the solemn 
lesson were made more of, anu our young peo- 
ple were trained to regard love as having the 
majesty of sacrifice to grace its consecration, 
and the ‘‘ promise for richer, for poorer, in sick- 


ness and in health” were made the measure of | 


the affection, and not merely the warning of pru- 
dence or the caution of fear. More marriages 
would take place if this truth were recognized, 


and the world would not as now keep asunder | 
| 


those whom God would unite, by interposing its 
pride and vanity and forbidding the bans until 
it is quite sure that the two will not be obliged 


x | 
to make sacrifices for each other, but will be | 


easier and perhaps richer by marrying. 

We all know that there are young people 
enough who make fools of themselves by rash 
marriages ; but their folly comes not from ex- 
pecting sacrifice, but the reverse. They marry 
selfishly, and are disappointed, and often quar- 
rel and part, or else live out a miserable exist- 
ence of repining and reproach. If they started 
with a deep-seated and reasonable attachment, 
taking it for granted that they are to make sac- 
rifices for each other, they would be content to 
begin life together in a modest and frugal way, 


mn ene ° > | 
without waiting for luxury and without ending 


in petulance and despair. They would marry 
for love reasonably and conscientiously, as they 
enter into other social, civil, and religious rela- 
tions—not for the sake of amusing themselves, 
but because it is right, and virtue takes prece- 
dence of pleasure, and in fact commands the 
only enjoyment that is worthy the name. I 
know well what a revolution this principle would 
make in society; how many false and ungodly 
connections it would stop, by putting a test that 
mere wealth and fashion of themselves can not 
abide, and giving a warning that indolence, 
thriftlessness, and sentimentalism miserably neg- 
lect. But there would be more marriages on 
the whole by far, and all of the right-minded 
sort of young people would be ready to marry as 
soon as they can be congenially mated, and be- 
gin to live in a comfort that answers the claims 
of reason and the heart, without waiting for lux- 
uries that come only with affluence, and depend 
upon its uncertain stay. We should soon see a 
new style of house-building and furnishing, of 
living, dressing, and entertaining, such as mod- 
erate earnings can provide and modest tastes 
can enjoy. Thousands of young women who 
now ‘‘ waste their sweetness on the desert air,” 
or find gay ball-rooms a desert place to them, 
would find good husbands, and be what God 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 163.—H 


meant them to be, sensible and healthy mo- 
thers; and the legion of young men who haunt 
our hotels, clubs, and theatres, or worse places, 
would begin to live the life that is truly human. 

The mischief now is that self-indulgence is too 
much the arbiter of marriage, instead of virtue; 
and in the scale of self-indulgence celibacy seems 
to win the preference with vast numbers, espe- 

cially of men. No deep vision is needed to see 

| what is going on in our towns and cities; to 
show how temptations and vices abound ; and 
how little it seems to cost to open every pleasure 
to the reckless and impassioned. The mischief 
may begin with one sex, but is not confined to 
one ; and there is nothing in American life so 
alarming as the precocity of those vices among 
us that prevent or destroy the home virtues, and 
ruin soul and body by their abominations. Paris 
is perhaps bad as it can be, so far as the vices 
of its adult population are concerned ; but nei- 
ther in Paris nor elsewhere in Christendom, 
| have we reason to believe, do the precocious 
| vices of youth, and even childhood, so abound as 
in this empire city of America and its great 
rivals East and West. Here, as nowhere else, 
| are the young left to their own wills and ways, 
| Nor does the mischief of measuring the worth 
of love in the scale of low gratification bear its 
| fruits only in the nominally degraded walks of 
life. Men of culture and position abound who 
are by no means models of rectitude, and who 
make their plans and habits of living according 
to principles very different from those that are 
sanctioned by true morality and the higher laws 
of the affections. ‘They shrink from the yoke 
of a loyal union to enter into unhallowed in- 
trigues—blind, apparently, to the fact that a cer- 
tain sacrifice of selfishness to the welfare of oth- 
ers is the essential mark of noblencss and the 
condition of the most enduring peace and pros- 
perity. The certainty that loyal love demands 
sacrifice, and calls not only for the frequent sur- 
render of time and luxury, but of personal ease 
and self-will to another’s good, gives the loyalty 
its dignity, and in the end secures its happiness. 
Nothing is worth having that is not worth sac- 
rificing for; and nothing is held worthily that 
is not held at some cost of means, or time, or 
thought, or labor. 

Virtue in love is a topic that may make prosy 
preachers draw down the corners of their mouths 
in sanctimonious severity, and may set wide- 
awake, hearty young people into a titter, as if 
an intolerable bore were at hand. The mistake 
| lies in regarding such virtue as a poor negation 
| of vice instead of a generous affirmation of the 
| true goodness. Very little is proved toward a 
man’s virtue when he tells us, and tells us truly, 
what he does not do. Goodness is in being and 
doing something, not in being and doing nothing. 
| He is a shabby sort of a temperance man who 
| measures his quality by mere abstinence from 
this or that, and he may pinch or dry himself 

into a mummy or skeleton yet never come near 
that just self-control, or right tempering of him- 
| self against all excess, which constitutes that car- 
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dinal virtue temperance 
of love, abstinence from vice is not virtue, and 
may be the easier to some people because they 
fall below the true manhood, instead of rising 
above it or even coming up to it. Virtuous love 
is not a pitiful asceticism, but it is human ex- 
cellence in the relations which love originates— 
in short, it is the pure and rational and earnest 
humanity that should prevail between man and 
woman. 
scribes a single duty or condemns a single vice, 


but it is the whole life of true souls in their re- | 


lation to each other, under God. 


Like all virtues it has two sides according as | 


it is more receptive or communicative, passive 
or active. On thé one side it is susceptible, or 
open to affection ; judicious, or mindful of the 
guiding principle; comprehensive, or careful of 
the whole range of fellowship. On the other, 
or more active side, it is earnest, enterprising, 


faithful, determined to carry out its loyalty | 


heartily, effectively, and thoroughly. The first 
part may present more of the feminine side, and 
the second part more of the masculine side of 
the virtue, as the Psyche of the old myth repre- 
sents the sensible, tender, discreet woman, and 
Amor represents the more determined and dar- 
ing man. ‘The two traits tend, however, more 
and more to blend with each other; and man 
becomes somewhat womanly, and woman some- 
what manly when true love unites them, and 
Amor and Psy che mingle their blood and their 
life together. 

With all good or philosophical moralists we 


distinguish between virtues and duties, and re- | 


gard virtue as the force that gives duty its mo- 


tive, while duty is the path in which virtue is to | 


move. It would be a fine thing for our literature 
if we had a really good book on the whole sub- | 
ject—a wise and edifying treatise, that should | 
handle broadly, deeply, and generously the rela- 
tions of the sexes, setting forth the true laws of 
their life, with due notice of their perils and de- 
rangements. The materials abound in various 
quarters, but they have not yet been brought to- 
gether. The old books of fatherly and motherly | 
epistles to sons and daughters are obsolete, and 
are written as if young people did not know | 
much of any thing about themselves or the 


world, and they have probably less wisdom in | 


matters of the heart than a considerable portion 
of what is generally stigmatized as light read- 
ing. A few pages on the subject may be found | 
in our current manuals of ethics, but we believe | 
that the German moralists are the only ones who 
have treated it with any thing like its proper 
fullness and earnestness. The French have han- 
dled it well in their way, and their gifted women | 
of the best character have given us excellent | 
hints and helps toward a better understanding 
of the human heart and its home relations. The 
majority of Frenchmen, however, whose works 
on the topic suggest themselves to us, are any | 
thing but edifying or comforting. What can be 
more corrupting than Balzac on Marriage? and 
what more frightful than Debreyne, for twenty- 


So in the relations | 


It is no beggarly specialty that pre- | 





five years both priest and physician, in his rey. 
elations of the abuses of the love passion? Per- 
haps the best thoughts may be found scattered 
through the poetry, essays, and fictions of our 
time; for literature now has become the great 
school of the heart, and the novel often takes 
the place of the confessional, asking questions 
and telling secrets that of old were not spoken 
to the general air, but whispered in ghostly pres- 
ence. Women themselves, to whom love is no 
small part of religion as well as of life, are now 
writing some of the best poems and stories, 
and are giving us, thank God! their side of 
the truth and often their side of the tragedy, 
Better days are coming, we believe; and never 
since time was has so high an ideal of the true re- 
lation between man and woman been set forth 
as by our best authors. Both parties are under- 
| standing each other, and being just and gener- 
ous to each other; and we are no longer in dan- 
ger of looking upon woman as wishing to be the 
weak toy of man’s pleasure or the strapping 
rival of his hardihood. They are confessing 
their need of each other in every plane of life, 
from the natural to the spiritual; and the chart 
and compass are before us for a safe and pleas- 
ant voyage over the great sea together, if we 
will use them wisely. 

Nothing is clearer than the fact that woman 
invariably gains whenever love is placed upon 
its true ground, and her relation to man is re- 
| garded in its highest plane. Upon the level of 
mere material existence or animal life she loses 

in comparison with man. Heis generally stron- 
ger, and he can command her, enslave and beat 
| her if he will, and his mere instinct is an insuf- 
ficient protection for her when sick or infirm 
from the cares of maternity and other causes. 
| When his interest in her depends upon his pas- 
sions, his interest tends to cease precisely when 
her need of his mterest deepens; and not only 
| savage life, but what we call our civilized socie- 
ty abounds in atrocities on the part of man to- 
ward his victim. Most of the saddest misery 
| that we see comes from the wrongs of women ; 

'and while busy with this essay I have had cases 
come before me professionally that are enough 
to make a man ask whether we are living in a 
Christian land or under the grossest paganism. 
A nice elderly woman, whose widow’s weeds have 
for years won respect, did not appear, as usual, 
for her share of relief. I found her daughter, 
a simple, honest girl, with a baby in her arms. 
‘¢ Are you married ?” T asked. ‘‘ Yes,” was the 
reply, and the husband was supposed to be a 
competent accountant. ‘* How long did he stay 
| with you?” He staid three months, and I 
| have ‘not seen him since.” That tells the story 
| of the tragedy that is going on in our cities and 
| large towns from day today. The decent Amer- 
ican woman in humble life is more strict than 
her English compeer, and we do not seem to 
| have many of the miserable class that Joseph 
| Kay describes so graphically in his book on the 
social condition of England. But marriage in 
form is no security for its proper duties; and in 


| 




















ranks where public opinion is feeble or hardly 
exists, and religious obligation is not cherished, 
marriage is the frequent pretext to cover the 
vilest treachery, and the wife is deserted, bur- 
dened and desolate as the harlot can not be. 
The law promises redress, but what does the re- 
dress arount to when obtained at such trouble 
and cost, and when it may only bring about a 
second act of the same tragedy whose first act 
almost took the sufferer’s life away? Why wo- 
men allow themselves to be so entangled is the 
constant wonder, and the solution probably is 
that they see out of their own eyes, and judge 
men by themselves, and think a man’s promises 
answer to a woman's heart as truly as to her 
ear. This very week I have been led to hear 
the story of three who declared themselves vic- 
tims of such falsity, and who bore the look of 
respectability and had its surroundings. The 
most estimable and cheering of them all, an ex- 
emplary and apparently religious woman, with 
an excellent reputation in high quarters, as- 
eribed no small share of her present cheerful- 
ness to being rid of a miserable man who had 
married her while two other wives of his were 
alive. This may have been a dark week as to 
matrimonial matters, but even this dark week 
has had other aspects of the subject quite suffi- 
cient to keep one from desponding. 

As to the question of the equality of man and 
woman in their relation to each other and be- 
fore the court of public opinion, we need not 
say how much we abominate the old heathen 
notion that woman is born to be man’s slave or 
toy. It is not so easy to meet another wrong 
done to her on the ground of her alleged puri- 
ty, and the consequent enormity of her offense 
when she falls from that purity. Whatever 
may be the justice of the verdict, it is almost 
universal and inexorable; and an erring wo-| 
man when detected is ruined and an utter out- 
cast from society, while her betrayer may keep 
a certain position of nominal respectability. 
Strange to say, many women of society called 
respectable will notice him, while almost all 
women turn their backs upon their erring sister. 
There is undoubtedly some cause for this dis- 
tinction in mere taste and prudence, since a 
fallen woman falls more deeply than a man is 
likely to fall, and more of her nature is pol- 
luted than his by the sin. More of her consti- 
tution, her sensibilities, her affections, is acted 
upon and degraded. Her loveliness in the high- | 
est sense is gone, and the temple of her purity 
is foully desecrated, whereas the world readily 
regards laxity of like kind as but an incident in 
the life of a man, and one that may be atoned | 
for by a life of sobriety after his wild oats are 
sown. 

The higher ethics, however, puts a stop to} 
this partiality, and holds man and woman ac- 
countable to the same exalted law. The great 
principle is the same for both—a life for“a life, | 
a heart for a heart. The true love is as exclu- 
sive as it is strong, and demands that each shall | 
keep solely to the other till death do ther part. | 
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Man’s nature may make this exclusiveness more 
a sacrifice from the heat and endurance of his 
passions; but he is bound by the same princi- 
ple as woman, and he gains by it in his way as 
she gains in her way. His fidelity gives him a 
sincerity, gentleness, chivalry, and spirituality 
that loose habits are sure to destroy, while her 
fidelity rewards him with a magnificence of con- 
jugal and maternal affection and devotion that 
give home its sacredness and bring both nearer 
heaven. We know something of the world and 
its ways, but the more we see of its sins the 
more we love the good old loyalties of the hearth- 
stone and the altar. 

If more humane and effective laws are need- 
ed, in combination with more effective Christian 
influence, to protect the poorer and less educa- 
ted classes, a purer and higher social code ought 
to prevail among the cultivated and refined. 
There is certainly an approach to such a code in 
the best society, and conduct which might pass 
with impunity elsewhere is there visited with 
the general ban. High society may neglect sad- 
ly its inferiors, and leave them to the mercy or 
the arts of its sons; but it guards its own dangh- 
ters somewhat sternly from insult and wrong. 
Excommunication is the penalty to be paid by 
the offender who assails their honor, and even 
in our peaceful and anti-dueling community 
death is thought to be the seducer’s just doom ; 
and public opinion may blame, but does not de- 
nounce, the father or brother who takes the law 
into hisown hands. Yet there are many wrongs 
that are not guarded against, and many sources 
of suffering that are left open. We can not say 
that man is always the aggressor, for we are 
sure that he is sometimes the aggrieved party ; 
but it is clear that the social code is in many 
respects wrong or deficient, and it fails to ad- 
just rightly affairs and relations that are vital 
to social welfare. We have been tempted to 
laugh at the Courts of Love which were held in 
the age of Chivalry to settle delicate questions 
of gallantry, and have been amused to note that 
the last of them was convened at the call of the 
great Richelieu, who found some matters too 
subtle even for his diplomacy, and who called 
in gentler fingers and brighter eyes than his to 
see into and unravel the web. Such a court 
would not be amiss now, and it is certain that 
the old code of thirty-one articles would be 
wholly inadequate to the present demands of 
society. But we need not fear that we shall 
long be without such jurisdiction, for woman 
rules society as man rules politics, and sessions 
formal and informal are constantly held, that 
tend to adjudicate the rights and duties of love, 
and to define the just relations between man 


| and woman, whether married or single. It is 


to be hoped that some day the social law may 


| be digested and the common law of the heart be 


so codified that he who runs may read. It is 
to be hoped, too, that, while strictness prevails 
in duties essential, liberty will be allowed in 
things indifferent, and the result will be a more 
free and varied, genial and intellectual fellow- 
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ship between mén and women, that shall give | 
the charm of the higher and universal love to | 
general society, and help all worthy seekers to 
find their predestined mates in that form of the | 
affection which is more private and exclusive. 

Of all striplings who have been called scape- 
graces Cupid is the most hopeful, and he has 
the whole future to mend his manners and his 
morals. It is not impossible that he may grow 
up into a first-class angel, and his wings may be 
the means of his aspiration instead of the signs 
of his fickleness, while his bow and arrows may 
be turned to good account as part of the arma- 
ment of the embattled cherubim that contends 
for God and humanity against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

So ends our essay on the Ethics of Love. Call 
it too gay or too grave, as you choose, but do 
not let the poor handling harm the good text. 








THE REV. MR. ALLONBY. 
I. 

N the dark, ungracious days of early April 
the Rev. Wentworth Allonby took possession 
of his new charge at Hillsboro. It wasa gloomy 
time for moving, and the parsonage was not a 
cheerful house; its walls were low, the paint 
discolored, the paper soiled and worn. When 
to these defects were added the confusion of un- 
packing furniture—straw and old newspapers on 
the floor, chairs and tables and kitchen utensils 
standing promiscuously about—the tout ensem- 
ble was little calculated to elevate the spirits. 
Rev. Mr. Allonby and his wife looked at it 
cheerfully, however. It was six months since 
he left his last parish, from which he had been 
dismissed, after the amiable fashion of country 
congregations, with less ceremony than is com- 
monly used in discharging a “hired man.” Af- 
ter a weary tour of ‘‘ candidating’’—filling every 
vacant pulpit he could hear of from Sunday to 
Sunday—he had gladly accepted the call of 
Hillsboro church. The place was small, the 
salary barely sufficient for the necessaries of life, 
but it was something secure. It offered him 

rest and the society of his family. 

In a few days things had brightened; the 
house was settled, its plenishing neatly disposed 
about the various rooms. Some thoughtful pa- 
rishioners had sent in little gifts of cake and 
pies, poultry and vegetables—and one Wednes- 
day afternoon the pastor set out for his weekly 
meeting with a feeling that the place was begin- 
ning to seem like home to him. 

After meeting the parsonage was quite be- 
sieged by visitors, The deacons’ wives came, 
of course, and Mrs. Lawson, the best of all good 
hearts looking out of her immense blue eyes. 


She was a woman whose price was far above | 


rubies; ministers she loved as such, and in her 
view they could do no wrong. Mrs. Allonby’s 
heart warmed to her at once. 


—— i 


of religion in Hillsboro. These exhausted, Mrs. 
Lawson addressed her neighbor, Mrs. Keene: 
‘*Did you know,” said she, ‘‘that Sam Forhbes’s 
folks had got a daughter ?” 

‘* You don’t say so!” ejaculated the other, 

‘* Yes, they have—born last night. A pretty 
little teenty-taunty babe as ever you see. Sams 
real set up about it; it’s his very pictur’. ” 

‘**It would have done better to look like her,” 
said Mrs. Keene. ‘* That was a queer match as 
ever J heerd tell of.” 

‘* Well, poor thing,” said Mrs. Lawson, kind- 
ly; ‘“*she was very much in want of a home. 
Her folks was all dead, and she couldn't sew 
nor do nothing else stiddy enough to support 
herself on account of enjoying such poor health. 
And Sam’s real forehanded, you know. It ain't 
in natur’ that she could have been in Jove with 
him.” 

‘* Then,” replied Mrs. Keene, ‘‘she’d no bus- 
iness to marry him.” 

Just as she delivered herself of this confession 
of faith a young lady entered and was introduced 
as Miss Davenport. Anna Davenport was a 
handsome, distinguished girl in any place, but 
she became doubly so by contrast with this hum- 
ble dwelling and these plainly-dressed women. 
Her tall, elegant form and spirited face were set 
off to advantage by a garb of rich material and 
prevailing mode. Her manner cordial, with 
that graceful ease which long acquaintance with 
society bestows, captivated little Mrs. Allonby, 
who had a mind open to influences of that sort. 
Nor did the Rev. pastor himself escape its charm. 
Miss Davenport managed to imply, without the 
suspicion of flattery, her admiration of his tal- 
ents, and her sense of the good fortune of Hills- 
boro in obtaining them. When she rose to 
take leave both husband and wife were sorry 
she must go; and if she were skilled in reading 
faces, she must have seen in the two before her 
unequivocal tribute to her powers of pleasing. 

**Oh, Wentworth,” said Mrs. Allonby, as she 
watched their visitor pass down the walk, ‘what 
a beautiful, elegant girl she is!” 

Mr. Allonby did not quite second his wife’s 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Not beautiful, my dear,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ her features are not correct enough for 
that—but very attractive, certainly.” 

‘*What difference does it make?” inquired 
Mrs. Allonby. ‘‘I don’t care in the least about 
every feature being just according to rule. I 
never saw any one that it was more delightful to 
look at; such rich tones in her complexion, such 
deep bright eyes, and her expression changing 
every minute. Then she seems so very kind 
and unassuming.” 

** Yes, her manner is agreeable.” 

“‘T think you'll have one appreciating listen- 
er,” continued the fond wife. ‘‘ She was too 
delicate to compliment you openly, but I could 
see she was very much interested in your ser- 

mons.” 





The several parties being unacquainted con- 
versation naturally turned on general topics, 





such as the state of the weather, the roads, and 


Poor Mr. Allonby! He had not had many 


appreciative listeners during his career, else he 
would not now have been ‘settled over” Hills- 








ee es 
boro church. His talents were unusual, but 
two or three things had stood in the way of his 
advancement. In the first place, he had a reli- 
gious conscience ; in the second, a literary one. 
The former taught him that in a place devoted | 
to the contemplation of awful and eternal inter- 
ests, any species of quip or jest was nothing less 
than sacrilege. The latter obliged him to con- 
form his every sermon, so far as might be, to a 
severe and lofty ideal of excellence ; it entire- 
ly forbade indulgence in flowery description or 
sentimental flights. In consequence he was 
often considered dull and dry, while very com- 
monplace men, by dint of sounding adjectives 
and vigorous gesture, gained for themselves the 
repute of wondrous eloquence ; or while others, 
by the piquant levity with which they treated | 
sacred things, attracted crowds of those to whom 
serious reflection is unwelcome. His manner, 
too, was against him; a shy, reserved man, it | 
took an acquaintance of. some length to show 
you his most valuable qualities; you had to 
know him before you liked him, in which re- 
spect he differed from many of his brethren 
whom you like only before you know them. 

It would be interesting, had we leisure, to 
pause here a little space and study the causes | 
which go to make up clerical success. As it is, 
I should like to epitomize for your benefit, my 
dear young friend just entering the ministry, 
the results with which a long course of observa- 
tion has furnished me. Your most powerful | 
auxiliary is a pleasing person; failing that, or | 
added to it, as the case may be, an elaborate 
Stylish connections, too, are ex- 
ceedingly desirable ; indeed, their importance to 
the Christian minister can hardly be overrated ; | 
but these, like the first-named item, are not 
within every body’s reach. Study your atti-| 
tudes, be fastidious as to your laundress, culti- 
vate a pathetic intonation in your prayers, and 
lay in a bountiful supply of adjectives. (If there | 
is tine to spare from these weightier matters of 
the law you can devote it to any form of spirit- 
ual improvement you prefer.) Follow this re- 
ceipt faithfully and your fame will spread ; | 
tempting proposals will flow in to you from oth- 
er churches; and you can stay in your own as 
long as you like. The best qualification that I 
know of for attaching a congregation to their 
pastor is the conviction that he can leave them 
whenever he pleases for a superior place. 

Anna Davenport soon became intimate at the 
parsonage. It was rather a dull season for her; | 
her friends in various regions gave no hint that 
her presence was especially desirable ; and she 
was confined to Hillsboro and such amusement 
as it afforded. Some people would have thought 
her well enough supplied: her parents were | 
rich; their house full of luxuries and conven- | 
iences; she had new books, new music, new 
gowns and bonnets, plenty of company, and 
beaux a discretion. 

These last were to Anna a necessary of life ; 
but she was somewhat fastidious as to their qual- 
ity. Unhappily none of those at hand quite sat- 


style of dress. 
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| scribable sou! into their singing ? 


| ted Wentworth.” 
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isfied her taste; nor was any of them rich enough 
to enable her to overlook his deficiencies. Un- 
der these circumstances the advent of a studious, 


| well-read, gentlemanly man was a real blessing. 


She admired him from the first, but her atten- 
tion was more particularly directed to him one 


Sunday morning during service. She wore a 


| new shawl that day, and a pair of gloves of her 
| favorite tint, fitting to perfection; in the inter- 


vals of enjoying their effect she listened to the 
sermon. Its vigor and originality took her by 
surprise. She decided that this was a conquest 
worth making, and she should set about it with 
the least possible delay. I do not mean that 
she intended to interfere with Mrs. Allonby’s 
claims. She only wished to convince an inter- 
esting man that she was the most beautiful, in- 
tellectual, and charming woman hw had ever 
met. If, after that, his heart still remained 
faithful to that poor little wife of his, I do not 
think she would have had any serious objections. 
On the other hand, I dare not aver that she 
would have been displeased to overcome his af- 
fection as well as his taste, and to know that he 
waged a constant struggle with forbidden pas- 
sion. People may set up the shark as a type 
of voraciousness, but his appetite can not com- 
pare with that of the coquette for admiration. 
And if we are to be called upon to pity the un- 
happy creature as it roams the deep in quest of 


| prey, let us not refuse our sympathy to the wo- 


man as she goes on her path, her hungry vanity 
still insatiate, though it stoops to gather food 
from the meanest it encounters. 

Good little Mrs. Allonby found her life ex- 
ceedingly warmed and brightened by this new 
friendship. Anna came often. She petted and 


| praised the children; she brought pretty little 


presents of fancy-work, a mould of ice-cream, a 
She sat 
with her friend of an afternoon, and lent the aid 
of her deft fingers to diminish the piles of sew- 
ing in the work-basket. She told her about 
books which the busy wife had not time to read, 
but liked to hear of; she described celebrated 
scenes and people; narrated amusing stories 
with the greatest life and spirit. And in the 
frequent visits at her own house, which she in- 
sisted upon claiming, Mrs. Allonby enjoyed a 
rare treat in the fine piano and finer voice which 


| the young lady knew how to handle so skillfully. 


How do these people manage to pour that inde- 
I have felt 
myself soaring with the exultation of a secraph, 
and anon sunk in a despairing sadness that no 
words could utter, as I listened to a woman who, 
I was perfectly conscious all the time, had no 
more heart in her than a tin whistle. 

Mr. Allonby, meanwhile, had not the same 
comfort in the acquaintance. It is pleasant to 
be appreciated, and there could be no doubt, as 
the wife sometimes said, that ‘*‘ Anna apprecia- 
She was able, too, to make 
him consider her opinion worth about ten times 
as much as it really was. We have all of us 
met her sort of woman—clever, fluent, with a 
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ready faculty of adaptation; we have seen her | 


absorb the attention of the best man in the room, 
while some really gifted person, who could stow 
her away in a small corner of her brain, sat by 
entirely eclipsed, lost in admiration of the brill- 
iancy before her. Anna succeeded in placing 
herself in the pastor’s mind as an ideal of beau- 
ty, intellect, and refinement. He enjoyed her 
society and was proud of her friendship; yet he 
never left her without a vague pain. She al- 
ways awoke the least noble qualities of his char- 
acter. 

Remain tranquil. I am not going to picture 
for you a brute who neglected a fond wife for a 
brilliant beauty, or a hypocrite who forgot his 
sacred office in a lawless passion. His troubles 
were of quite another sort. 

We have had such a plethora of Shadysides 
and Sunnysides that the subject is entirely writ- 
ten out; still it is by no means lived out or 
lived down in the experience of ministers. 
fact still remains, that a class of men among us, 
with tastes that crave, that demand, at least a 
sprinkling of the beautiful in life, are condemn- 
ed to a scanty measure of its necessaries. I am 
not always sorry for such. When I have list- 
ened to a good, dull man, who might have ham- 
mered out a living in some decent trade that 
called for hand-work, not for head—when I have 
watched him painfully plodding through labori- 
ous commonplace, stopping to refresh himself 
now and then with a quiet yawn, my soul has 
ached for compassion.. But to others I have 
seen doled out a miserable pittance; I have 
heard their abilities contemptuously rated by 
people not worthy to wipe the dust from their 
feet; I have known them undergo treatment 
which, to speak in moderation, I had rather be 
cut into inch-pieces than receive. I have felt 
it hard that they were not able to resent such 
insults, but must love and pray for even such 
despicable enemies; and yet I have not pitied 
them, but envied. The eternal verities outweigh 
a few silver forks and velvet carpets; the soul 
that God’s own love inhabits may disregard the 
vulgar din of worldly scorn. But how if one 
has all the outward trials and knows not of the 
inner blessedness ? 

Such was the case with Rev. Mr. Allonby. 
He had made a great mistake in life. In a pe- 
riod of mental storm and anguish he had, obe- 
dient to fancied duty, renounced a profession he 
delighted in, and entered the ministry. His was 
® nature—weak I own—that felt a sordidness in 
narrow means and their attendants; the ugli- 
ness of poverty pained his spirit. I do not de- 
fend him. But this was comparatively little. 
Ambition, which should have been dead within 
him, still retained a strong hold upon life. He 
put it down with prayers, and fastings, and 
many forms of exorcism ; 
would whisper of the horrible injustice of Fate 
in condemning his talents to this burial of ob- 
security, in putting out of his reach all the prizes 
and pleasures of the world. 


The | 


but it would return— | 





estness he endeavored to put away temptation, 
| and fix his hopes upon the heavenly crown! 
| These suggestions he regarded as coming from 
the great enemy of souls, known in the familiar. 
ity of religious parlance as the “adversary,” 
That poor old ‘‘ adversary!” he has had a great 
deal laid off on him for which we ourselves were 
properly accountable. Do not let us be shabby 
with him, but bear our own burdens. When a 
voice said to Mr. Allonby that he was unfit fo; 
| his office; in the wrong place; that he would 
| do better and be better somewhere else—it was 
| no Satanic whisper, but only the speech of his 
| own consciousness. He had never passed through 
that mysterious change, which, however we re- 
| gard or name it, gives a new direction to the 
| human will. He was “ preaching Christ” with- 
| out having “‘known” Him. Miserable condi- 
tion !—a soul alien from God demanding of it- 
self the holiness and the joys of the believer! 
So it was that every time he encountered Anna 
| he was troubled. ‘‘’The world,” which took in 
j per a form so graceful and alluring, appealed 
anewtohim. Her evident admiration, her half- 
expressed feeling that he was thrown away in a 
position beneath his talent and desert, stirred 
the latent ambition, and ‘‘ the adversary’s” sug- 
gestions became painfully frequent. 

While matters were in this state a sudden ca- 
lamity scattered all lighter troubles to the winds. 
His wife died. She took her place among the 
angels, and he was left to follow on as best he 

| might. 
| TI have often thought upon that wondrous 
| change which death produces. An angel! Per- 
haps some perfect summer day we have imagined 
what it might be to behold such a heavenly vis- 
| itant descending ; we have fancied the shimmer 
| of white wings adown the blue infinity, the pres- 
ence near us of a radiance caught from the Di 
| vine. But we never clothed the vision in famil- 
| iar form. Indeed it is quite surprising to me 
| when I reflect that Jane Barker, whom I used 
| to know so well—a stiff, angular creature, and 
| the fit of her clothes a sight to behold—does 
really belong to that celestial host. And old 
| Mr. Crane, who used to saw our wood in days 
gone by: when I looked out of the kitchen-win- 
| dow, and saw him bending over his saw-buck, 
I was never reminded of Michael or any other 
stately cherub; yet there can be no doubt about 
him either. My dull eyes could not behold the 
stirring of angelic pinions under that coarse garb 
| of every day; but to a purer vision it was plain 
| enough. 

The poor pastor had lost in his wife the dear- 
est treasure of existence, for which, he thought, 
there could never be substitute or compensation. 
Oh, that is of course, you say; every body feels 

| $0. Begging your pardon, my dear ma’am— 
they don’t. No doubt every man who has lived 
in tolerable peace with his wife does feel a great 
shock, a certain amount of gloom and loneliness, 


| when she is taken from him; but he gets over 
How he suffered | it, and that before long. 
in these seasons! With what an agony of earn-! deal too honorable to entice you into a wager 


If I were not a great 




















that you are sure to lose, I would venture almost 
any sam that nineteen widowers out of every 
twenty experience before six months are over a | 
pleasing consciousness of being again in market. 
And are widows more faithful? At the first | 
blush one would answer yes, seeing that so many | 
more remain unmated. But it may be only that 
they have not so much as men the power of 
choice. And, after all, what is this much- 
praised constancy? What is any emotion or 
quality on which we plume ourselves, if you 
come to analyze it? Let us not inquire too 
closely. Under the most delicious curves and 
swells of beauty exists an ugly osseous structure 
—in plain words, a skeleton; but I don’t know 
that we need hack away with an unskillful scalp- 
el till this is laid bare. Mrs, Allonby had de- 
served that her husband should mourn her with 
more than common grief. She had left a luxu- 
rious home to share the privations of his; she 
had cheered his dark hours, brightened his bright 
ones, by her unfailing sweetness and sympathy. 
She had borne all trials uncomplainingly ; had 
loved him till the last moment of her conscious 
existence with a fond affection that held him 
first and best of all the world. No wonder he 
thought the loss irreparable. 

Other people, however, did not so regard it. 
Plenty of maids and widows were ready to strew 
his desolate pathway with the flowers of consola- 
tion. He turned from them all; the depth of 
his sorrow was sacred from their intrusion. But 
it was only natural that the dearest friend of her 
he had lost should be his friend also. They 
talked of her—of her virtues, her piety, her gen- 
tleness. They agreed together that the man 
who had known a love so perfect, so unselfish, 
could never descend to value any meaner affec- 
tion. And so time went on—and on—and on; 
and a year or so from the date of his wife’s 
death Rev. Mr. Allonby was startled to find | 
himself exceedingly in love with Anna Daven- | 
port. | 

Summer is over; the grass withers, the birds 
depart, the leaves fall; it is November. Raw | 
winds and leaden sky and frosty earth are our | 
portion, and we see beyond them only the in- | 
tenser cold and storm of winter. But lo! we} 
wake one morning, and instead of a pale slant of 
sunshine on the wall there are broad bars of | 
ruddy gold; without, the air is soft as May; a 
dreamy haze hangs over hill and forest, and the | 
wind—oh! rarest, delicatest, most poetic wind 
of Indian Summer !—wanders fitfully across the | 
world. You know the charm of the season ? | 
With such charm came the new love to Mr. 
Allonby. Romance had iong passed out of his | 
account ; life had lain before him chill, prosaic ; | 
much work and small reward. And now shone 
this late, transfiguring glory, and raised it into | 
beauty tenderer, dearer than any promise of the 
spring. 

Anna, admired so long without one appropri- | 
ating thought, might possibly become his own! | 
With a thrill in his blood never felt before, he 
set himself to count his chances. For her pref- | 
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ence he dared to hope; little things too slight to 
name but delightful to recall gave him confi- 
dence. But she was proud, she was ambitious ; 
would she ever consent to marry a poor and un- 
known minister? And that great point once 
gained, cou/d he marry her? Was she the wo- 
man to aid his life's work? The fitting compan- 
ion for one who sought to win souls to Christ ? 

Hard problem! Ah, my reader, were you 
ever brought to that crisis in your inward life 
where, finding it impossible to reconcile duty and 
inclination, you had to make your choice between 
the two? You remember, don’t you, that it was 
a fearful struggle whichever way it ended? In 
novels, we know, the decision is always final. 
The man elects to obey virtue, and is peaceful 
and happy ever after; or he declares for the 
other side, and thenceforth his course is steadily 
downward. But in real life it is quite other- 
wise. Many a one has gone through all the 
suffering, all the conflict; has renounced self 
and its delights though at the cost of untold 
agonies; yet after a little has forgotten the 
strife, the resolve, and turned back to the ‘ beg- 
garly elements.” And some, blessed be a gra- 
cious Heaven! having wandered far in forbidden 
paths have listened to the voice that called after 
them; have found courage to retrace their steps 
and walk once more the strait and narrow way. 
But the number of these last is fearfully few. 

To such a point the pastor had now come; 
on one side were the prepossessions and the 
principles of years; on the other a single form, 
alluring as the Sirens of old. Desire and duty 
tugged at his heart; conscience restrained and 
passion drew him. Of course he lay awake all 
night. When morning came he had decided— 
to put off his decision. This was cowardly, and 
he was rightly served. 

When an important move is to be made one 
should have all possible light upon it. The 
choice lying between duty and Anna, he ought 
to see as much as practicable of this latter al- 


| ternative that the decision might be given with 


open eyes. You may be sure she left no fas- 
cination untried to influence him. If while his 
wife yet lived there were bounds to her vanity, 
no such painful limit restrained her now. She 
was free to charm to the uttermost. She wiled 
his soul away by the veiled splendor of her eyes, 
the music of her voice. She came between him 
and the sermon-paper; flitted up the pulpit 
stairs, and warned him from ‘‘the desk.” He 
was fast coming to a decision when circumstan- 
ces precipitated it. 

Miss Davenport spent a month in the city 
and came home again. Reports came after her, 
and a tangible presence soon followed the re- 
ports. He was one of the eligible matches, and 
his name was Frederic Lansing. A young man 
with no long-lived father to wait for, no super- 
numerary brothers and sisters to divide his in- 
heritance. His fortune was in full possession, 
and a very handsome one; just how much I de- 
cline to state, for your ideas may be in advance 
of mine, and you would despise me in exact 
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ratio. ‘To be sure, I might make all safe, as 
the story-writers do, by naming off-hand a sum 
that is well enough up to be respected by any 
body; it is just as easy to write two millions as 
two thousand; but then it wouldn’t be true. He 
had not as much as that, but only a fine unin- 
cumbered property, and was looking about for a 
suitable person to share it. When a man is 
young, rich, and disposed to marry, any further 
commendation may seem like painting the lily ; 
still I will pause long enough to say that Mr. 
Lansing was not-altogether indebted to his mon- 
ey for his powers of pleasing. He was fairly 
good-looking and exceedingly well-dressed, did 
not lack sense, and had received that sort of 
polish which a man can not be year after year 
in society without acquiring, unless Nature has 
endowed him with unusual boorishness. 

A formidable rival this for a poor minister 
with his little stipend, his well-worn suit of black, 
and the few shelves of books he called his li- 
brary! Yet for a time he felt no uneasiness. 
If conceit be the sign of a weak mind, undue 
self-depreciation is not less so; Mr. Allonby, 
conscious of his own powers, did not think of 
comparing himself with this gay and fashionable 
but quite commonplace young man. Moreover, 
he regarded him as only a ‘‘ boy ;” sad mistake, 
into which we fall so often! How many a wo- 
man has looked on her most dangerous rival as 
nothing but a child till some woeful hour has 
showed her that she herself has passed beyond 
the charms of youth, while that other was in the 
very flush of their inheritance. But when, aft- 
er a time, Mr. Lansing became almost ubiqui- 
tous; when he was te be encountered daily walk- 
ing, riding, or driving with Miss Davenport ; 
when the old evenings, for so they seemed, 
though not three months agone, were complete- 
ly broken in upon, then our friend began to 
look more closely at the interloper. The result 
was not encouraging. Probably every person 
who has led a retired, especially a rural, life will 
remember times when he was brought in con- 
tact with some citizen of the brilliant world with- 
out. What acharm there was in that ease of 
manner! what savoir vivre in that familiarity 
with the realms of art and fashion! what means 
of culture do wealth and society afford! And 
one asks, ‘‘Is not this the rea/ life, and mine 
among my books a pitiable rusting of the facul- 
ties?” No undue humility oppressed the pas- 
tor; he was aware that in original gifts and aft- 
er cultivation he was ineontestably superior. 
But he doubted whether these were, after all, 
the things most valuable or most to be desired ; 
especially he doubted whether Anna would so 
regard them. 

It was hard to sit down to sermon-writing in 
that dingy study when through the open win- 
dow he saw his love and her adorer eanter by. 
Frederic rode well, and Mr. Allonby was con- 
scious that he should make a poor figure upon 
horseback. He acknowledged, too, that the 
young man was well-bred, graceful, pleasing. 
‘*What thanks to him for it?” he asked. 
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‘* Means, opportunity, he has had them all. 
not tied down like me to starving drudgery 
I should never have run through Europe, ani 
brought home only a few trashy reminiscences 
and second-hand opinions upon art.” 

You will see from this fragment of soliloquy 
that our friend was getting jealous. Horrib); 
torture !—just as bad under the threadbare coat 
of a poor country parson as beneath the most 
exquisitely-cut garment that Weidenfeldt can 
furnish. 

** And I’—he said—*“TI might have been 
something too! Friends prophesied success for 
me, and I had youth, and industry, and some 
talent, I can not but believe. But I threw them 
all away, abandoned all hope of ever being any 
thing or doing any thing in this world when I 
gave up my profession. False, false step! Oh, if 
I were there again, and had the choice to make, 
how different it would be!” 

It was not the first time nor the second that 
he had thus spoken. In the beginning con- 
science used loudly to remind him what high 
calling he had taken up in lieu of that which 
promised so well, but latterly her voice had not 
been heeded. Another sounded in his ears, so 
sweet, so irresistible ; and he sat in his study- 
chair, the fountain-pen suspended from his idl: 
hand, listening to it and forgetting every thing 
besides. 

Il. 

It was evening. An irresistible attraction 
drew Mr. Allonby to Anna’s dwelling, though 
he was well aware how little enjoyment was 
likely to be gathered from the visit. His prog- 
nostications were more than fulfilled. Mr. Lans- 
ing made his appearance at an early hour, and 
proceeded to engross Miss Davenport's attention 
in the coolest manner possible. Todo the young 
man justice, the idea that he had a rival in the 
minister never once occurred to him. He re- 
garded Mr. Allonby as making a neighborly 
call—a sort of official visit—and turned him 
over to the heads of the family without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Very pleasant this! To be 
set aside among the elders while the young peo- 
ple chatted away in the most friendly fashion! 
Anna now and then addressed a word to him, 
but her father effectually prevented any general 
conversation. The good old gentleman was 
deeply interested in ‘‘the prosperity of Zion,” 
as represented by the Congregational Church in 
Hillsboro, and to-night it seemed as if he would 
never exhaust the subject. Beginning with the 
material aspects of the case—the sale of the 
pews, monthly collections, ete., ete.—he gradu- 
ally came around to the spiritual: spoke of the 
desirableness of a revival, the necessity of Chris- 
tians being instant in prayer for such a result, 
and discussed the means of awakening religious 
interest. Would it not be well to commence a 
series of meetings early in the coming winter? 
and what did the pastor think of having some 
of the older office-bearers—Deacons Mark and 
Park, for instance—go about the various neigh- 
borhoods for serious conversation, offering prayer 
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in cases where there was a favorable state of 
feeling? And the pastor tried to listen, but 
found himself paying far better attention to the 
pair across the room, and catching snatches of 
gay nonsense now and then. 

Why was this gulf fixed between them? Had 
he grown so old? Was he to be forever put 
aside from all part in youth and its cheerful- 
ness? Condemned to perpetual discourse of 
such topics as the pews and meetings? When 
the old man spoke of deaconly visitations he re- 
called with sudden clearness the days of his own 
‘‘anregeneracy.” How he used to hate those 
calls!) And not only he, but all the ‘* uncon- 
verted ;” the boys hid in some corner of the 
ample barns; the girls made hasty errands to a 
neighbcr’s to escape the infliction. Something 
of the early dislike revived in him, and he turn- 
ed wearily from a future inextricably blent with 
such themes and such pursuits. 

And Mr. Lansing stood at the piano turning 
the music as Anna sang a barcarolle— 

** So upon pleasure’s soft, glimmering waters 
Glideth a soul away, swift as the boat!” 

It was time to go. Quite useless any attempt 
at outstaying his rival; it was already past the 
hour at which a sober country parson should be 
in his own house. It had been a dreary even- 
ing, nor could he help blaming Anna a little. 
Surely she need not have been so entirely occn- 
pied with the stranger! and the bitterness which 
jealousy inspires extended for the first time to 
her also. She came forward to bid him good- 
night, with some jesting accusation that he 
had neglected her and given all his attention to 
‘* papa.” 

‘* You were too well entertained to miss me,” 
he replied, with a gravity not at all in keeping 
with her tone, however consonant with his own 
emotions. 

She looked up at him a moment with a re- 
proachful gaze. ‘‘I shall not defend myself 
from such a charge,” she said, letting the long 
lashes droop over her dangerous eyes. ‘‘ For 
you must know,” she added, in a low voice, 
‘* how unjust it is.” 

She turned away, leaving the minister in a 
twofold state of feeling; dread that he had of- 
fended her, delight at the admission her words 
contained. In the homeward walk delight soon 
grew to predominate over all else. Yes, she 
cared for him! She was displeased that he could 
imagine any other society compensation for his 
own! Qh rapture !—but we have no need to go 
into that. 

A resolution long forming in his mind sprang 
now to sudden life There should be no more of 
this conflict betwen the inner and the outward 
being. He would renounce a calling so burden- 
some, so unsuited tohim. He did not disparage 
it, it was a great work—for those who were 
truly called to it the greatest and the best; but 
it was not his work, and he would lay it down 
at once and forever. The decision made, a new 
existence seemed to open before him. He would 
take up again the old profession so long regret- 
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ted; he would give to it all his talents, all the 
energies which years had chilled and repressed, 
but which he felt were still latent within him. 
And in a future not so very distant he should 
win together success and Anna! Poor man! I 
don’t know ‘any object more pitiable than he, 
walking briskly along beneath the harvest-moon 
and dreaming all a boy’s ardent, useless dreams ! 

A little later Miss Davenport sat by her win- 
dow thinking of him. It stirred her heart with 
a cruel delight to recall that evening; never had 
she felt a sweeter sense of power than in making 
this pale, reserved man undergo the follies and 
pangs of jealousy. <A pity such pleasant pas- 
time must so soon come to an end—and she 
glanced at a brilliant ring on her finger; a ring 
which till to-night had sparkled on Mr. Lans- 
ing’s well-shaped hand. 

‘*One more scene will finish the play,” she 
thought, and went to rest; to dream of the 
gayeties and splendors which this winter would 
await ‘‘ the bride.” 

IIL. 

Who does not know how prosaic daylight 
seems when we first open our eyes upon it? 
How the dear, delicious impossibilities that 
looked so easy and attainable the night before 
regain their true aspect in the remorseless morn- 
ing, and we feel that there is nothing for us to 
do but to get up, put on the familiar clothes, and 
take up the familiar burdens. 

Something of this Mr. Allonby experienced. 
He was almost aghast at the resolution which 
was to tear him so suddenly from his habitual 
life. What would people say? he asked him- 
self. Cowardly question, perhaps, but natural 
for a minister who is obliged to spend a good 
portion of his time in considering it. Grave 
doubts as to the feasibility of his plans oppressed 
him; success looked problematical and distant ; 
the sad years, he felt, had left their mark on 
him; the impetuous ardor of youth was gone 
forever. Conscience, too, muttered a few words, 
but in so very low a tone that they were scarce- 


|ly audible. She had received a knock-down 


blow the previous evening in the assertion that 
he was not morally fitted for his work, and had 
not yet recovered sufficiently to suggest that it 
was perhaps his business to set about attaining 
that fitness. Over and beyond all misgiving 
rose the thought of the reward—Anna! As 
her image came before him fresh courage nerved 
the minister's failing heart, and a brighter glow 
than morning’s overspread the sky. 

The day passed in active preparations, all re- 
ferring to the change, and as they progressed he 
grew to regard it more and more as a settled 
thing. Night found him again at Anna’s door; 
a very respectable, solid door it was, grained in 
some dark color, and garnished with a silver- 
plated knob and keyhole. To ordinary vision 
it opened on a broad half and staircase with 
parlors to the right; for him it “‘ gave” direct 
upon paradise. He was fortunate in finding his 
love alone; she conjectured his coming and had 
put off her fiance till to-morrow. Never was she 
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so beautiful. The matrimonial success achieved 
last night was great in its way to her, as Napo- 
leon’s victories were to him; a proud conscious- 
ness of triumph lit her eyes, while the hope of 
further conquest softened her manner, lent sweet- 
ness to her voice. The lover’s gaze drank in de- 
lightedly the wealth of brightness, the ravishing 
effects of color which her aspect offered, while 
his heart thrilled at the speaking gentleness of 
her mien. He did not linger long over intro- 
ductory commonplaces; he was anxious to tell 
her all; first she should know his decision—and 
then— 

‘* Anna,” said he, calling her thus for the 
first time, ‘‘I have resolved to-day on a very 
important step; and I wish that you, as my 
dearest friend, should learn it before any other.” 

She colored a little at this, but assured him 
of her sympathy; encouraged by the blush he 
went on. He related his struggles, his con- 
scious lack of interest in his work, his convic- 
tion of unfitness for it—finally, his determina- 
tion to abandon it for the law, his early profes- 
sion. She listened with earnestness, every word 
delightful incense to her vanity. Why, she had 
not dreamed of this! She had thought to poison 
his rest, to fill his days and nights with unsatis- 
fied longing, ard crush his hopes at the end; 
but she never imagined that for her sake he 
would throw duty aside, trample conscience un- 
der foot. How he must love her! For a mo- 
ment the strength of this passion woke in her a 
half response. She looked at him, pale, grave 
as he was, but with a certain intellectual noble- 
ness in his broad brow and deep-set eyes; she 
recalled with most disfavoring contrast the more 
physical good looks of her accepted. Curious! 
the lover in whose veins ran the hot blood of 
youth, who should have glowed and trembled 
before her, offered_but slight and careless hom- 
age; he knew that she would grace his fortunes, 
and was willing to allow her the privilege. While 
this studious man, drawing toward the soberness 
of middle life, hid under his quiet a heart of fire ; 
for her he would dare all, sacrifice all. She 
understood him better than he understood him- 
self; she knew, if he did not, what underlying 
motive prompted this new action. As these 
things flashed across her mind she almost wished 
that Frederic had not spoken. But no, this was 
folly. She put it away, and replied warmly to 
her reverend friend’s communication. She con- 
gratulated him on his resolve, acknowledged that 
she had felt his talents wasted in their present 
sphere, and hoped great things for him. She 
was prettily grateful, too, for the regard that led 
him to confide his project first to her. 


He was about to speak—the long-repressed | 


devotion trembled at his lips—but her closing 
words drove it back forever. 

‘*T must repay your confidence in kind,” she 
said. ‘I, too, have a secret to communicate. 
I do not care that the rest of the world should 
know—but you—so near a friend—my minister, 
too. You must have notieed Mr. Lansing,” with 
maiden bashfuluess and down-dropped eyes that 








watched him furtively ; ‘‘ we are to be married at 
Christmas !” 
| The-blow étruck home; she saw it; saw too 
in the next minute that he understood her; that 
he looked full into that heart of the coquette, 
hungry, cruel as the grave. 

He rose to go. Weak as you have seen him, 
he was not weak enough for reproaches or com- 
plaint. ‘I do not doubt,” he said, “that you 

| understand perfectly what you wish from life ; 
and I feel safe, therefore, in congratulating you.” 
She did not like this. So finea coup de thi- 
| tre received with so little demonstration! She 
could not lose sight of him yet. ‘‘ Do not go,” 
| she urged; ‘‘ papa or mamma will be in soon: 
they will be sorry to have missed you.” 
| ‘Thank you; I can not stay to-night,” he 
answered, and the door closed after him. Anna 
watched him down the walk with unmeasured 
vexation. What a climax to so many schemes 
| and plottings! She had expected, she knew not 
what exactly, but a scene of some kind—stormy, 
despairing, or tender— something that would 
assert her charms, give her the excitement of a 
strong emotion, dramatize this night forever to 
,her memory. Now he was gone! Should she 
see him again? And then the marriage cere- 
mony which she had counted on having him 
perform—oh! it was too, too provoking! 

Perhaps she would have been better satisfied 
could she have read his feelings as he strode 
homeward; have seen his misery of self-contempt, 
the bitterness of his disappointment; have seen, 
too, that he was still obliged to love her with a 
hot, angry passion. She had fallen ina moment 
before his eyes from the angel to the deceitful 
woman; he despised her; but as he was com- 
pelled to despise himself a great deal more, this 
brought no cooling solace to his fever. The 

, acrid poison of such love could wear out only 
with the slow years. 

He passed the church-yard, its white slabs 
showing peaceful in the moonlight. Under that 
pine in the far corner lay she who had blessed 
his life, and whom he, unfaithful, had forgotten. 
He would not think of her now, nor seek in the 
memory of her love a selfish consolation. Would 
it not be an insult, since her image had been 

| these many weeks obscured by that brilliant one, 
to turn to her now? He resisted the impulse 

| that drew him to her grave, and hurried on. 

| It seems to me that Anna had, on the whole, 

| No great cause to be dissatisfied. If you can 
divide a man from heavenly love, and then from 

' earthly, I think your power is tolerably well at~ 
tested. 

| IV. 

Mr. Allonby would have been glad enough 
now to sink back into the old routine. The 
| prize of his contemplated struggle withdrawn, 
his courage failed. The familiar monotony 

tempted him, but he felt it would be too base 
to yield. I will do him the justice to say 
that he made no specious excuses for his con- 
duct. Not a word was said of sore throat, fail- 
ure of voice, delicate health, or a prospect of 
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greater usefulness in the secular field. .He stated 
the naked fact: his heart was no longer in his 
work, and therefore the work must cease. This 
provoked plenty of expostulation, some tender, 
some severe; but he was firm. He opened an 
office in a distant city, and Hillsboro pulpit be- 
came vacant again, without even the form of a 
farewell sermon. 

Of course there was a nine-days’ wonder; 
then Miss Davenport’s marriage gave the public 
a new theme. Hillsboro was kept in a ferment 
of excitement for weeks by such bits of wedding 
preparations as leaked out through the gossip of 
milliners and house-maids. At last they cul- 
minated in undreamed-of splendors, and the 
happy pair took possession of their elegant 
home. Anna’s life was much in accordance 
with her vaticinations. There was plenty of 
opera, balls, jewels, admiration; only one in- 
gredient that she had not reckoned on—ennui. 
Oceasionally she recalled her clerical adorer. 
“If he had not been so very unsophisticated,” 
she sometimes thought; ‘‘if he had known how 
to push his suit with boldness and ardor, he 
might have had me in spite of every thing. 
Well, to be bored is bad enough, but to be poor 
is worse. I’m very glad it ended so!” 


° " ° } 
Ten years later she said this with less assur- | 


ance. I am conscious that Mr. Allonby has 
hardly had fair treatment at my hands. I have 
shown you his moral weakness, not his intel- 
lectual strength; he had it, nevertheless, as the 
world presently acknowledged. Fortune was 
all the more propitious, perhaps, that he cared 
little for her favors. His practice soon became 
extensive, his reputation high. He went into 
political life ; he represented his district in Con- 
gress. People talked about him—abused him, 
praised him; he was regarded as one of the 
leaders of the House. Anna watched his career 
with personal triumph. She sat in the gallery 


of the House and listened to his speeches, vain | 


of the admiration they excited; she saw him in 
society, sought by its leaders, youth and beauty 
flattered by his notice—and she lamented her 
mistake. 

Mr. Lansing had not improved with time; 
self-indulgent young men do not invariably de- 
velop into excellent husbands, He was some- 
times tyrannical, often cross; there was little in 
his intellect that she could respect if she had 


tried, which she never did. Nor was he quite | 
insensible to all charms but hers; she had mor- | 


justify some flights of prophecy. Be that as it 
may he left it all, and, the necessary forms gone 
through, sailed for India as a missionary. You 
remember poor Stirling in his last days asking 
for the Bible which he used at Hertsmonceux in 
the cottages? What association had he with 
it? Did he recall times when near some dying 
bed, soothed by his ministrations, gleams of the 
Divine Peace had visited him—or he had fan- 
cied so? Did he long to pierce through all the 
mists of intellectual pride and doubt back to a 
simple Faith—did he feel that there alone was 
food for the hunger of the soul ? 

Our friend waited not quite so late. Worldly 
labor with its lavish reward had failed to satisfy 
him; he took up again his rejected work as the 

only worthy one, I know not how much he ac- 
complished, or if the Lord of the Vineyard owned 
this laborer at the eleventh hour and gave him 
to see of the fruit of his toil. After a few years 
his health failed and he came back to his native 
land—to Hillsboro. No need to shun the church- 
yard now; the dear memory had resumed its 
sway, the grave under the pine-troe was often 
visited. One summer afternoon there was an 
open one beside it, and they laid him there to 
await the resurrection. 

I went to the spot not long ago. It was 
April, too early for beauty. The snow had 
melted, but no verdure showed as yet. Long 
tangles of withered grass stretched across the 
low mounds; a thistle or two, dry and dead, 
had outlasted winter. I knew something of 
him who lay beneath; I had heard him cen- 
sured, not without cause. His political allies 
never could forgive him. ‘“ Oscillated like a 
pendulum,” said one of them the other day—a 
shrewd old gentleman, never known to mistake 
the dry side of his slice for the buttered. ‘‘ Too 
much of a saint to be a lawyer—too fond of the 
law to be a saint, changed three or four times 
over; life all made up of beginning and break- 
ing off. What a career he might have had if 
he had only held to it! Why that man, Mad- 
;am, might this day have been the President of 
| the United States,” 

I smile. It does not strike me as a shining 
destiny. And standing to-day by the grave, I 
rejoice that God took care of this career and set 
on it the seal of His completeness. 
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tifications. Ofien, in moments of ennui or of HE day before Christmas was drawing to a 


wounded pride, she dreamed of what it might 
have been to aid the career and share the tri- 
umphs of a gifted man who was devoted to her. 

But there came a period to all this. Mr. 
Alionby abandoned success at its very height; 
turned his back on brilliant achievements and 
yet more brilliant prospects. There was no- 
thing in the gift of the Republic, his admirers 
said, to which he might not reasonably aspire. 
Predictions are cheap, I know, and our friends 
are lavish of them, particularly when they hope 
to rise along with us; still his past career would 


close. Cold gray clouds drifted off to the 
| eastward, and a snow-storm seemed imminent. 
But in spite of threatening clouds gay throngs 
| crowded the thoroughfares. The shop windows 
| were brilliant with articles of every conceivable 
variety adapted for Christmas-gifts. So the 
human tide ebbed and flowed, surging into 
shops, taxing to the utmost the attention of over- 
worked clerks, and receded with pleasant sur- 
prises destined on the following morning to 
make many households happy. 

In front of a large window, brilliantly ille- 
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minated, stood an elderly man, somewhat under 
the middle stature. Job Warner was scarcely 
fifty; but sedentary habits and long stooping 
over a desk had bowed his form, and given him 
the appearance of being several years older than 
he actually was. For twenty-five years he had 
been assistant book-keeper in the counting-room 
of Bentley and Co., importers of dry-goods and 
wholesale jobbers. His excellent business ca- 
pacity would have secured him promotion to the 
post of chief book-keeper, but his own humility 
and absence of pretension had unconsciously in- 
fluenced his employers to accept him at his own 
valuation. So, while the firm had prospered, 
and made money by hundreds of thousands, 
Job Warner still continued to be assistant book- 
keeper on a modest salary of seven hundred dol- 
lars. With a family becoming daily more ex- 
pensive, the little book-keeper had found it hard 
work to make both ends meet. He was com- 
pelled to live in very poor and incommodious 
lodgings, and practice humble acts of self-denial, 
all which he bore with a meek and uncomplain- 
ing spirit, with which he was doubtless credited 
in that better world, where, we trust, all the in- 
equalities of this life will be made up. 

The last year had been rather a trying one to 
Job Warner. The enhanced price of nearly ev- 
ery article which is included under the head of 
Necessaries had made a rigid economy needful. 
Months ago the family had given up using sugar, 
and butter was only used on Sundays. Frugal- 
ity had become a rule, and was meekly submit- 
ted to as a necessary condition of life. But, in 
spite of his habitual self-denial, the worthy book- 
keeper was stirred with an impulse to extrava- 
gance on this day. In the window before him 
bloomed a large doll—quite a queen she must 
have been in the tealm of dolls—royally attired 
in a purple silk dress and a bonnet of the latest 
style. The eyes of the good book-keeper were 
fixed in admiration upon this beautiful doll- 
vision. There was a household pet at home— 
little Effie—whom the possession of that doll 
would exalt to the seventh heaven of happiness. 
True, such a royal lady might spurn the idea of 
entering so humble a home, and her silks might 
seem out of place in contrast with the calicoes 
and ginghams with which Effie and her mother 
were contented. But when these considerations 
suggested themselves to Job Warner he triumph- 
antly answered, “Is there any thing too good 
for Effie?” 


Yes, we have found out the little book-keep- | 


er’s weakness. He no sooner thought of little 
Effie’s bright eyes dancing with delight than his 
habitual prudence forsook him. With an air 
of desperate resolution he entered the brilliant 
shop, and, timidly pushing his way among the 
well-dressed crowds surrounding the counter, 
asked with an apologetic cough the price of her 
Royal Highness in the window. 

The clerk looked a little surprised at such a 
question from a man of so humble appearance, 
and answered, in a short, quick tone, ‘‘ Five 
dollars, Sir. Will you take it?” 
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Five dollars! Job was startled at the price, 
and answered in an abashed tone that he would 
not decide just yet. 

Outside, he again looked longingly at the 
doll. Effie would be so delighted with it—but 
then five dollars!’ He reckoned up what a 
number of articles might be purchased for five 
dollars, and shook his head reluctantly. Mrs, 
Warner would think he had quite taken leave 
of his senses. Of course, he must give up all 
thoughts of it. But no! A daring suggestion 
occurred to him. Might he not apply to Mr. 
Bentley for an increase of salary? There had 
been a general raising of salaries elsewhere. 
That he knew. His old friend Timothy Fogg 
had his raised six months ago; but somehow 
Job had never succeeded in summoning up cour- 
age to make such a request of his employer. 
He was not sure, in his humility, whether he 
was worth any more than seven hundred dollars 
a year. But his love for little Effie gave him 
unwonted boldness. With an increase of sal- 
ary he could buy this magnificent doll for her, 
and afford his oldest boy a course of lessons in 
drawing, for which he had a strong taste. Yes, 
he would ask to have his salary raised that very 
night. A little matter of business had detained 
Mr. John Bentley, the head of the firm, in his 
office, so that he would be sure to find him on 
returning thither. 

Mr. Bentley was seated in his office glancing 
over some papers. He was a large, portly man, 
a little pompous in manner; and a glance from 
his gray eyes always confused the worthy book- 
keeper, who, long as he had known him, had 
never got to feel quite at ease in his company. 
Job had an indistinct idea that his employer was 
immensely superior to him in every way, and 
looked up to him with distant reverence. 

John Bentley lifted his eyebrows in surprise 
as Job shuffled in at the door, his hat under his 
arm, with an air of nervous trepidation which 
the consciousness of his errand inspired. 

‘*Have you forgotten any thing, Warner?” 
demanded Mr. Bentley, in a clear, commanding 
tone. 

‘*No, Sir, Mr. Bentley; or rather, I should 
say, yes,” stammered the book-keeper. ‘‘ There 
was a little matter which I wished to speak to 
you about. But I should not wish to take up 
your time, if you are busy, Sir, and I will wait 
till some other occasion.” 

“* If you can say what you have to say in five 
minutes, Warner, go on,” returned his em- 
ployer. 

‘‘Tt was about an increase of salary, Mr. 
Bentley,” said he, plunging into his subject and 
talking fast to keep his courage up. ‘“‘ Prices 


| have been rising of late so much that I find it 


very difficult to maintain a wife and four chil- 
dren on seven hundred dollars a year. I do, 
indeed, Sir. If you would be kind enough to 
add a hundred, or even fifty, I would thank you 
gratefully, Sir.” 

** An increase of salary, eh, Warner? Seven 
hundred dollars used to be considered a very 
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fair salary. Of course some get much more. 
But you know, Warner, that you are not a first- 
class man of business. You do your work very 
satisfactorily, but—” 

‘¢] know what you would say, Mr. Bentley,” 
interrupted Job, humbly. ‘I know my abili- 
ties are small, but I try to be faithful. I hope 
I have always been faithfal to the best of my 
poor abilities.” 

“Yes, Warner, you have. Don't think I 
have any complaint to make; but as to an in- 
crease of salary, that requires consideration. 
Probably the high prices will not always last, 
and in the mean time you can be more eco- 
nomical.” 

More economical! And this to Job who had 
been a close economist all his life. However, 
he did not venture to reply, but, bowing hum- 
bly, withdrew. A minute later his employer, 
who had got through with the business which 
detained him, put on his overcoat and followed. 
On his way back Job paused again before the 
window which had so great an attraction for 
him. Again he thought how much little Effie 
would like it. But he felt satisfied, from Mr. 
Bentley’s manner, that there was little hope of 
an increase of income, and without that such 
an outlay would be unpardonable extravagance. 

‘*No,” he half sighed, ‘‘I must give up the 
idea of buying it, and little Effie must be con- 
tent with something less expensive.” 

Mr. John Bentley was close behind and heard 
this speech. ‘‘So he wanted to buy that piece 
of finery,” thought he. ‘No wonder he de- 
manded an increase of salary.” 

The two men continued to walk in the same 
direction, Job, of course, unconscious of Mr. 
Bentley’s proximity. Suddenly from the dark- 
ness of a side-street emerged « iiitle girl, a very 
picture of wretchedness, with ragged dress, 
pinched and famished-looking features, and feet 
bare, notwithstanding the inclement season. 
She looked up piteously in the face of Job 
Warner. 

**T am very cold and hungry,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Poor child! poor child!” ejaculated Job, | 
compassionately. ‘‘ Have you no home?” 

‘‘No; mother died last week, and since then | 
I have lived in the streets.” 

‘* Have you had any thing to eat to-day ?” 

‘Yes, Sir, a cracker.”’ | 


} 


“Only a cracker,” repeated Job, pitifully. | 
‘* And your poor feet are bare. How cold you | 
must be!” } 

“Yes, Sir, I am very cold,” said the little| 
girl, shivering. 

‘“‘And where do you expect to pass the 
night ?” 

**T don’t know, Sir.” 

** Where did you sleep last night ?” 

**In a doorway; but they drove me off this 
morning. I wish mother were alive again.” 
The poor child burst into tears, sobbing con- 
vulsively. 

“Don’t cry, my dear!” said Job, soothingly. 
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‘Don’t cry. You shall come home with me, 
and I will let you sleep in a warm bed and s,ive 
you something to eat. I am poor, my child, but 
not so poor as you, thank God! I had intended 
to buy some little presents for my children, Lut 
they will be better pleased if I spend the money 
in making you comfortable. Take my hand, and 
we shall soon be at home.” 

During this colloquy John Bentley withdrew 
into a doorway. He had felt some curiosity to 
learn how his book-keeper would deal with this 
claim upon his bounty. There was something 
in the straightforward simplicity and kind heart 
of Job that tonched him, and made him feel not 
a little compunction for his own bearing in the 
interview which had just taken place between 
them. 

‘‘ He is about to deprive his children of their 
Christraas presents for the sake of succoring that 
poor litile outcast,” said John Bentley to him- 
self. ‘* He has a noble heart, poor fellow! and 
he shall be no loser by it. After all, seven hun- 
dred dollars must be quite insufficient in these 
times. I will see what I can do for him.” 

It was the merchant's better nature that spoke. 
He was not naturally a selfish man, only incon- 
siderate. Now that his benevolent impulses were 
excited, he would not rest till they were embodied 
in action. Honest Job! never hast thou done 
a better night's work than this. Thy kindness 
to the little outcast shall be richly recompensed. 

With the little girl’s hand firmly clasped in 
his Job paused before the door of a small wooden 
tenement, and turning the knob softly entered. 

‘“ Why, Job, how late you are!” said a kind 
motherly woman, advancing to meet him, ‘‘ and 
—merciful goodness! who have you there ?” 

‘* A poor child, Mary, without father or mo- 
ther, who was wandering barefoot and hungry 
through the streets. I couldn’t help bringing 
her home, could [? Think if it had been little 
Effie!” 

‘You did quite right, Job. Poor little thing! 
How thin she is! Are you hungry, little girl?” 

**Qh, so hungry and cold, May I warm my- 
self by your fire, ma’am ?” 

** Bless me, child, I ought to have thought of 
it before. Yes, go and sit down on the cricket, 
and I will bring you some bread and milk.” 

While the little girl’s wants were being satis- 
fied, Mrs. Warner said, “* Well, Job, what have 
you got for the children ?” 

‘*T didn’t get any thing, Mary. I was just go» 
ing to get some little things when this poor child 
came up. I thought maybe we might be willing 
to keep her a week or so and fit her out with 
some better clothes, and I am afraid we can’t 
afford to do that and buy presents for the children 


| too. Do you think they would be willing to do 
| without them for this year?”’ 


‘*T am sure they will; but as all have hung 
up their stockings, I must tell them to-night so 
that they need not be disappointed in the morn- 
ing.” 

The considerate mother went up stairs and 
acquainted the children that their father had 
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brought home a poor little girl who had no fa- 

ther nor mother, and asked if for her sake they 

would be willing to give up their Christmas 

presents. This appeal went to the children’s 

hearts. They were also delighted with the idea 

of a new play-fellow, and in bright anticipations 

of the morrow lost sight entirely of the stockings 

that were destined to remain unfilled. 

‘What did the children say?” asked Job, a 
little uneasily. 

*< Dear children!” said Mrs. Warner, wiping | 
her eyes with motherly affection and pride. 
‘¢ They took it like little angels. They are very 
anxious to see the little girl. I do believe they 
will regard her as the best Christmas present 
they could have.” 

*“*T wish we could do something more than 
keep her for a few days,” said Job, thoughtfully. 

*So do I. If you only had a little larger 
salary, Job, it might be done. Why don’t you 
ask for more ?” 

**T did to-night, Mary.” 

** And what did Mr. Bentley say ?” inquired 
Mrs. Warner, eagerly. 

** He advised me to economize.” 

** As if you hadn't been doing it all your life,” 
exclaimed his wife, indignantly. ‘‘ Little he 
knows what economy is!” 

‘*Hush, Mary,” said Job, half frightened. 
“Of course he can’t understand how hard a 
time we have to get along.” 

**No, but he ought-to inquire. What harm 
would it do him to give you an extra hundred 
dollars ?” 

**T suppose he could afford it,” said Job; 
“but perhaps he doesn’t think I am worth any 
more. As he said, seven hundred dollars used 
to be considered a fair salary.” 

**So he refused your application.” 

**Well no, not exactly. He said he would 
take it into consideration. But Iam sure from 
his tone that I have nothing to expect. We 
must get along as well as we can through the 
hard times, and perhaps things will improve by- 
and-by.” 

‘* What a thoroughly good man you are, Job!” 
said Mrs. Warner, looking affectionately at her 
husband, who was dear to her in spite of his 
shabby coat. 

** Of course I hav'’n’t got a good wife,” he an- 
swered, cheerfully ; ‘‘I won't call myself poor 
as long as I have you, Mary.” 

There were few happier or more thankful 
hearts than those of the shabby book-keeper and 
his good wife, despite their enforced self-denial 
and numerous privations. Their souls were 
filled with a calm and serene trust that the same 
kind Providence which had guarded and guided 
them hitherto would continue its beneficent care 
and protection. Mrs. Warner took up her knit- | 
ting, and Job, opening the well-used Bible, pro- 
ceeded to adjust his spectacles, preparatory to 
reading a chapter, when he was interrupted by 
a quick, sharp, decisive knock on the outer 
door. 

Taking a tallow-candle from the table Job | 
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went to the door and opened it. The wind 
caused his candle to flicker, so that he did not 
at first recognize the visitor. When he did his 
heart gave a sudden bound, and in his surprise 
he nearly let fali the light. 

It was his employer—Mr. John Bentley—who 
stood before him. 

‘Well, Warner, may I come in?” inquired 
the merchant, with an unwonted kindness jn 
his tone. 

“To be sure, Mr. Bentley, Sir; I shall be 
most happy if you will condescend to enter my 
poor dwelling. It isn’t suitable for such a visit- 
or. But you are heartily welcome, Sir. This 
way, if you please.” 

Mrs. Warner looked up as her husband re- 
entered the room. Her surprise was little less 
than his when Mr. Bentley was introduced. 

‘*Mary, this is Mr. Bentley, my respected 
employer, who has condescended to honor us 
with a visit. I am sorry we have no better 
place to receive him in.” 

**No apologies, Warner,” said Mr. Bentley, 
pleasantly, throwing aside his usual pompons 
manner. ‘I didn’t expect you could live like 
a prince on seven hundred dollars. Mrs. War- 
ner, I am glad to make your acquaintance. 
Your husband has served our house long and 
faithfully, and I trust will continue long in our 
employ. I am glad he has so much to make 
his home pleasant.” 

No one knew better how to pay a compliment 
gracefully than John Bentley, and Mrs. Warner 
bowed in gratification, reiterating the assurance 
of their pleasure in receiving him. The allusion 
to her husband’s continued services dissipated an 
apprehension to which Mr. Bentley’s unexpected 
visit had given rise, that he might be about to 
lose his situation. 

“*T have called, Warner, on a little business,” 
proceeded Mr. Bentley. ‘‘ You spoke to me to- 
night about having your salary raised.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Job, humbly; ‘‘I thought 
afterward that I might be a little presumptuous 
in supposing my services to be worth more than 
seven hundred dollars; but indeed, Sir, it re- 
quires a great deal of economy to make both 
ends meet. I was thinking more of that than 
of my own qualifications, I suppose. As you 
said, Sir—” 

‘¢Never mind what I said, Warner,” inter- 
rupted the merchant, smiling. ‘‘ Your appli- 
cation was made unexpectedly, and I spoke with- 
out consideration. I have thought over what 
you said, and decided that your application was 
just and proper. Prices have advanced consid- 
erably, as a little investigation has satisfied me. 
Therefore I have concluded to grant your re- 
quest. What increase of salary do you ask?” 

‘‘T thought of asking for a hundred dollars 
more,” said Job, timidly; ‘but if you think 
that is too much, I should be satisfied and grate- 
ful if you could let me have fifty.” 

Do you think you could get along on fifty?” 


? 


| asked Mr. Bentley. 


“Yes, Sir—with economy, of course. I al- 
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ways expect to practice economy ; ont 1 have a 
good wife, who knows how to make the most of 
a little.” 

‘‘That I can readily believe,” said the mer- 
chant, politely. ‘* You may consider your sal- 
ary raised, then, Warner,” he proceeded ; ‘‘and 
as you have*been able ‘to get along on seven | 
hundred dollars, I hope you will be able to 
afford yourself some additional comforts on a 
thousand.” 

‘A thousand!” repeated Job and his wife, 
simultaneously. 

‘Yes, my good friends,” said Mr. Bentley; | 
“T have decided that my assistant book-keeper | 
is fully worth that sum to the firm, and it is my | 
wish to pay those whom I employ what they are 
justly entitled to.” 

"How can I ever thank you, Sir?” excl laim- | 
ed Job, rising and seizing his employer's hand. } 
‘J shall consider myself rich with such an in-| 
come. Mary, did you understand? I am "| 


| 





have a thousand dollars.” 

‘‘ Sir, you are very kind,” said Mary, simply 
“‘T need not thank you. Your own heart will 
tell you how much happiness you have con-| 
ferred upon us.” 

‘*T understand and appreciate what you say,’ 
said Mr. Bentley, kindly. ‘‘ But, Warner,” he 
continued, ‘ ‘there is another matter about which 
I wish to speak to you. There is a young girl | 
in whom I feel an interest, who is unfortunate | 
enough to stand alone in the world, without fa- | 
ther or mother. I have thought that if you and | 


Mrs. Warner would be willing to receive her as 
one of your family, and bring her up in the same 


| money,” said Mrs. Warner, simply, “‘ but we 
hope to train them up to deeds of kindness. 
There’s a great deal of suffering in the world, 
Sir. We ought to do our part toward relieving 
t.” 

**T honor you, Mrs. Warner, for your unself- 
ish benevolence,” returned Mr. Bentley, warm- 
ly; “but in this casé I shall claim to do my 
part. I shall allow you two hundred dollars a 
year for taking charge of this child. You will 


| of course require a larger and more commodi- 
| ous house, and will, I hope, be enabled to afford 


your children such advantages as they may re- 
quire to prepare them to act their parts in the 
world.” 

“Two hundred dollars!” exclaimed Job, 
scarcely crediting the testimony of his ears. 
‘* Why, that will make twelve hundred! Mr. 
Bentley, Sir, I hope you will believe me to be 
grateful. You have so loaded me with ben- 
efits that I don't know how to thank you.” 

*¢ And Iam under obligations to you, Warner, 
also,” said Mr. Bentley. ‘‘ Prosperity had be- 
gun to harden my heart. At any rate, it had 
made me thoughtless of the multitudes who are 
struggling with ills which my wealth could alle- 
viate. To-night I was an unseen witness of 
your kindness to the poor girl who crossed your 
path. I felt rebuked by the contrast between 
your conduct and mine, and I resolved, God 
he ‘Iping me, to become hereafter a better stew- 
ard of His bounty.” 

‘“Indeed, Mr. Be ntley, you think too much 

ae little I did,” said Job, modestly. 

‘Let me keep my own opinion as to that, 


careful manner as your own children, it would| Warner. By-the-way, it may be well for me to 


be an excellent arrangement for her, while I 
would take care that you lost nothing by your | 
kindness.” 

‘“* We shall be most happy to oblige you, Sir,” 
said Mrs. Warner; ‘‘ but would our plain style 
of living suit the young lady? We shall, to be | 
sure, be able now to afford a better house.” 

**T don’t think the young lady will find any 
fault with your housekeeping, Mrs. Warner,’ 
said the merchant, ‘‘ especially as she has prob- 
ably never been accustomed to living as well as 
she would with you.” 

Mrs. Warner looked mystified. 

Mr. Bentley smiled. 

“‘The young lady is already in your house,’ 
he explained. ‘‘In fact, it is the friendless lit- 
tle orphan whom your husband encountered to- 





night and brought home.” 


| pay the first quarter of our little charge in ad- 


vance. Here are fifty dollars. At the expira- 
tion of six months you may draw upon me for a 


| similaramount. Before I leave you let me take 


the liberty to suggest that the shops are not yet 
closed, and you will still have an opportunity of 
providing Christmas gifts for your children 
**So I shall. Thank you, Mr. Bentley, for 
kindly reminding me. Effie shall have her doll, 
after all. Such a doll!” he explained, eager- 
ly, turning toward his wife. ‘‘ She is as fine as 
a royal princess !—but not too good for Effie. 
** By all means let Effie have her doll,” said 
Mr. Bentley, smiling. ‘‘I must bid you good- 
night, Mrs. Warner, but when you have moved 
I will look in upon you again, and shall hope to 
make the acquaintance of Effie and her doll.” 
Job Warner was absent an hour. When he 


Mrs. Warner’s face lighted up with pleasure. | returned he was fairly loaded down with gifts. 


’ 


‘<We will undertake the charge gladly,’ 


she I can not undertake to enumerate them. Enough 


answered, ‘‘ and should have done so if you had | that prominent among them was Effie’s stately 


not spoken of it. Is it not so, Job?” 

‘* Yes, Mary- it occurred to me as soon as Mr. 
Bentley spoke of raising my salary.” 

** And you would really have undertaken such 
a charge at your own expense ?” said Mr. Bent- 
ley, wonderingly. 


} 


present. Can the friendly reader imagine the 
delight of the children the next morning? Sel- 


| dom has Christmas dawned on a happier house- 
| hold. Effie was in a perfect ecstasy of delight! 


Nor was the little outcast forgotten. When her 


‘‘ Would it have been just| rags were stripped off and she was attired in 


to your own children to diminish their comforts | thick, warm clothing, she seemed suddenly to 


o” 


for the sake of doing a charitable action ? 


| have: been lifted into Paradise. When the trans- 


‘*We shall not be able to leave our children | ports of the children had partially subsided, Job 


EL 
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drew toward him the old Bible, and opening it rang out a merry peal, and to the little house. 


at the second chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, read hold seemed with vibrant voices to proclaim 
reverently the account there given of the first | ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
Christmas-day. Just as he concluded the bells | peace, good-will to men!” 





A WOMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


SAW myself in the glass to-day, 
And I said, as I loosened my hair, 

“Oh, that my face were a talisman, 

And fe could have it to Wear!” 
For there is nothing that I would not give 

To fetter his restless heart ; 
For if his tenderness ever should fail 

The glory from life would part. 


I should not suffer so if I knew 
That he missed me any to-night; 

I wonder if ever he wants me now— 
I know that it isn’t right. 

I know I am selfish to murmur and doubt: 
Is he careless or cold? Oh! never! 

But they tell me that man forgets in an hour, 
While woman remembers forever. 


I love him! I love him with all my life! 
And I give him its choicest things; 

But he puts me into a gilded cage, 
And cripples my budding wings! 

I want to be all that a woman should be; 
But he has the narrowest views: 

I want to work; and he wants me to play; 
And he tells me to do as I choose! 


To do as I choose! I would choose to be 
Not a child, to be petted and dressed, 

But his friend; on the terms of an equal trust; 
Respected, as well as caressed. 

He gives me a kiss; and he goes away; 
And that horrible office door 

Shuts out the face and the voice and the hand 
That charmed him a moment before! 


And if he’s troubled, or sad, or wronged, 
He tells me never a word: 

He likens me unto a summer flower, 
Or a beautiful singing bird! 

If he’d teach me, I know I could learn 
To work with him, side by side; 

And then I could hold my head up, high, 
With a sterling womanly pride! 


And so I am jealous of him I love; 
Oh! jealous as jealous can be: 
For his lordly aims and his growing plans 
Keep him away from me. 
And I sit away by myself to-night, 
Dropping the bitterest tears, 
That have moistened the cheeks that he left unkissed, 
To whiten with cruel fears! 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 6th of November. The 

leading evetits of the month are connected with 
the strategic movements of the Union and Confed- 
erate armies of the Potomac; the situation at Chat- 
tanooga; the siege of Charleston; the elections at 
the North; the decision of the British Government 
in respect to the vessels built in England for the 
Confederates; the Mexican question, and the war in 
Japan. 

The first week of October our Army of the Poto- 
mac occupied the northern bank of the Rapidan, 
the head-quarters being in the vicinity of Culpepper 
Court House, the enemy under Lee being on the 
other side of the river, around Gordonsville, a space 
of about twenty miles separating the main bodies, 
the outposts of both being pushed forward toward 
the other. About the 8th of October General Meade 


‘became aware that the enemy were making an ad- 


vance, either feigned or real, though the high ridges 
which border the Rapidan prevented the exact force 
and object of the movement from being discovered. 
Reconnoissances were made during the ensuing two 
days, which showed that strong columns were press- 
ing almost due north, which would in a short time 
turn the right wing of Meade. This was accord- 
ingly withdrawn northeastward, our army crossing 
the north fork of the Rappahannock, between which 
and the Rapidan they had been posted. On the 12th 
Meade sent a strong party back across the Rappa- 


hannock, for the purpose of ascertaining whether | 


this flank movement of the enemy was real or feign- 
ed. It was found to be an advance in force, and the 
reconnoitring corps were withdrawn. We had fall- 
en back ten or fifteen miles to the northeast, while 
the columns of the enemy pressed steadily on for 
thirty miles due north. They then turned slightly 
eastward, with the apparent design of interposing 
their forces between ours and Washington, and at- 
tacking the capital. If that had been their object 
it had been in a measure attained. Their advance, 
under Ewell, was on the 13th at Warrenton, a whole 
day’s march nearer Washington than was the army of 


Meade. A sharp race now ensued, on the 13th and | 


14th, the question being who should first reach and oc- 


cupy in force the twice-fought battle-field around Ma- | 


nassas, Bull Run, and Centreville. The lines of march 
gradually approximated. They intersected at Bris- 
toe, close by Manassas Junction, and a dozen miles 
south of Bull Run. We reached this point before 
the enemy, and were pressing on toward Centreville, 
when our rear, under General Warren, was attacked 
by the advance of the enemy, under A. P. Hill; a 
sharp action ensued, the result of which is announced 


in the order of General Meade. He says: “ The rear- | 


guard, consisting of the Second Corps, was attacked 
while marching by the flank. The enemy, after a 
spirited contest, was repulsed, losing a battery of 
five guns, two colors, and 450 prisoners. The skill 


and promptitude of Major-General Warren, and the | 


gallantry and bearing of the officers and soldiers of 
the Second Corps, are entitled to high commenda- 
tion.” The fight occurred late in the afternoon ; 
the attack upon our rear had been repulsed; but it 
was known that a corps of the enemy under Ewell 
were close at hand; if they came up in time the 
fortunes of the day might be changed. But they 
did not arrive in time to renew the assault upon 
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] Warren, and our rear withdrew in the night and ef- 
fected its junction with the main army, which by 
this time was fairly established hard by the old bat- 
tle-field of Bull Run. Here they awaited an attack 
from the enemy, which was not made. For two or 
three days the Confederate forces made demonstra- 
tions on our front and flanks. If their object had 
been to assault Washington it had been foiled, for 
Meade lay in force directly in their way; if it had 
been to cut off our trains it had failed, for these had 
been sent on in front. They contented themselves 
with destroying the track of the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad, which would have given Meade 
great assistance in an advance upon Richmond. 
Having done this, they began to fall back on the 
18th, but covering their retreat so skillfully, that 
the movement was not discovered until the next 
day. Our army then set out in pursuit; but the 
enemy had got the start; they found only bodies 
of cavalry covering the rear of the infantry, which 
were already out of reach; and on the 21st our re- 
connoitring parties ascertained that the enemy had 
recrossed the Rapidan, and were in their old posi- 
tion. The result of this twelve days’ series of oper- 
ations is that the two armies of the Potomac oceupy 
essentially the same positions as before. It was a 
pure trial of strategy. Lee, the ablest commander 
in the Confederate army, undertook to outgeneral 
Meade. He not only failed in his attempt, but suf- 
fered far more severe loss than he inflicted. 

The close of the first week of November finds our 
army in Tennessee in nearly the same situation 
which it occupied a month before. It still holds 
its main position at Chattanooga, menaced by the 
Confederates, whose efforts have been mainly direct- 
ed toward cutting off its communications and inter- 
rupting its supplies. An entire change has been 
made in the command of this army. General Grant 
has been placed at the head of the entire Military 
| Division of the Mississippi. Rosecrans has been 
|removed from the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee, and Thomas, whose splendid fighting 
alone prevented the reverse at Chicamauga from 
becoming an utter rout, takes the immediate com- 
mand vacated by Rosecrans. General Grant's order 
announcing his accession to the command is dated 
| at Louisville, Kentucky, October 18. He says that 

in compliance with orders he assumes the command 
of ‘*the Military Division of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing the Departments of the Ohio, of the Cum- 
berland, and of the Tennessee,” and that his head- 
| quarters will be in the field. General Rosecrans 
} on the 19th issued his farewell order, taking leave 
| of the Army of the Cumberland. In this he con- 
gratulates the army that his successor, General 
Thomas, is no stranger to his troops; that he has 
been identified with them from the first, and has 
often led them in battles; and he assures them that 
to the renown, precedents, dauntless courage, and 
true patriotism of their new commander they may 
look for victory. General Thomas, in formally as- 
suming the command of the Department, takes oc- 
casion to speak in warm terms of the ability of his 
predecessor. The reasons which have caused the 
| removal of General Rosecrans from a command 
| where he had been on the whole so successful have 
not been made public. He himself referred to re- 
| ports in regard to them in a speech on the 26th of 
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October at Cincinnati, where he was greeted by a | 


public reception. Alluding to a remark that the 
people would require the records upon which his re- 
moval was based, he said: ‘‘ Some are very anxious 
about my health. The Army of the Cumberland 
think I am well enough; and so do I. As for the 
quantity of opium I have taken, consult my drug- 
gist.” He declared that his course while in com- 


mand had been fully approved by the President. | 


Generals M‘Cook and Crittenden, whose divisions 
were defeated at Chicamauga, have been removed 
from their posts in this Department, and their corps 
have been consolidated under the command of Gen- 
eral Granger. 
army at Chattanooga has been exposed to serious 
peril, not so much from actual attack as from the 
possibility of cutting off its supplies. They were in 
the midst of a mountainous region, incapable at any 
time of feeding an army, and which, moreover, had 
been exhausted by the long occupation of the ene- 
my. The Tennessee River was the main channel 
for the transmission of supplies, and the enemy had 
seized a strong position on Lookout Mountain which 
effectually commanded the river below Chattanooga, 
and from which it was supposed that their heavy 
guns could penetrate our entrenchments. From this 
position they were dislodged on the 27th of October. 
The accompanying map shows the position of the 
localities in the neighborhood of Chattanooga, and 
gives an idea of the topography of the region. The 
operation by which the enemy were dislodged from 
Lookout Mountain appears to have been under the 
direction of General Hooker, who was posted at 
Bridgeport. The details which have been received 
are too vague to warrant us in attempting to de- 
scribe the action, or rather series of actions, by which 
the end was attained. 

A daring attempt was made upon the 5th of Oc- 


There can be no doubt that our | 











tober to destroy the Jronsides in Charleston Harbor 
by means of a torpedo. A small cigar-shaped steam- 
er, capable of carrying only four or five men, was 
constructed. It lay so low in the water and was 
painted of such a color as to be invisible in the night 
at the distance of a few rods. To the bows was at- 
tached a torpedo, projecting thirty or forty feet, 
charged with fifty pounds of powder, to be exploded 
by the percussion of striking. Lieutenant Glassell, 
with only three companions, embarked on this craft, 
which was towed down opposite Fort Sumter, and 
then made its way, under cover of darkness, directly 
for the Jronsides. The torpedo exploded upon strik- 
ing the vessel, but without doing any essential dam- 
|age. The shock threw the little steamer so deeply 
| into the water as to put out her fires, and she could 
|not escape. Lieutenant Glassell sprang overboard, 
| swam to a schooner, was picked up, and made pris- 
j}oner. One of his companions was also rescued in 
|a similar manner. The little steamer went down, 
| carrying with her, as was supposed, the other two 
| of her crew. Fort Sumter, notwithstanding its 
| ruined condition, is still occupied by the enemy, 
| who appear to have been busy in erecting a sand- 
battery upon the ruins. To prevent this a heavy 
| fire was opened on the 26th of October, and kept up 
| for several days. On the 28th and 29th, according 
| to reports from Southern sources, 1200 shot were 
fired into the fort, wounding seven men. On the 
| 31st a portion of the wall fell in, burying under its 
| ruins thirteen men. On the Ist of November two 
| more were killed and three wounded, and the bom- 
| bardment was still going on. A few shots were 
also fired at Charleston, but with what result is not 
|known. The enemy kept up a heavy fire upon our 
| batteries on Morris Island, without doing any dam- 


From various other portions of the Southwest we 
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have reports of isolated conflicts ; but the details are 
so confused that we prefer to await official accounts, 
when we shall be able to present a connected view 
of the whole series of conflicts.——From Louisiana 
we have news of the fitting out of an expedition the 
destination of which is supposed to be Texas. 
General Butler has been appointed to the command 
of our forces in North Carolina, and has gone to that 
re -The latest intelligence from the Alabama 
represents that vessel to be in the neighborhood of 
the Cape of Good Hope, at the southern extremity 
of Africa. The United States steamer Vanderbilt 
was in the same region, in search of the A/abama. 

President Lincoln has formally replicd to the rep- 
resentation and demands of the Missouri Committee, 
mentioned in our last Record. The substance is 
that the condition of Missouri and the wrongs suf- 
fered by Union men are not owing to any fault on 
the part of the Union generals, but grow out of the 
civil war. He approves of the general line of con- 
duct adopted by General Schofield, and declines to 
remove him. Appended to this reply is a copy of 
the instructions given to General Schofield. His 
duty is to advance the efficiency of the military es- 
tablishment, and to so use it as to compel, as far as 
practicable, the excited people to let each other 
alone. He is to arrest individuals and suppress as- 
semblies and newspapers only when they are work- 
ing palpable injury to the military. In no other 
case will he interfere with the expression of opinion 
He is not to allow the military to be employed ei- 
ther in returning fugitive slaves or in enticing them 
from their masters. No one is to be allowed to en- 
list colored troops except under direct orders from 
the Commanding General or from the Government 
at Washington. He is to allow those only to vote 
who by the laws of Missouri have the right, includ- 
ing in those laws the restrictions laid by the State 
Convention upon those who have participated in the 
rebellion. He is to expel guerrillas and marauders, 
and those who harbor and abet them; but to repress 
the assumption by unauthorized persons to perform 
this same service, because under pretense of doing 
this they become marauders themselves. In a word, 
he is to use all the power in his hands to restore and 
preserve peace. 

Under date of October 17, the President has issued 
a call for 300,000 volunteers, to serve for three years 
or during the war, not exceeding three years. The 
Governors of the several States are called upon to 
raise and to have enlisted their part of this number. 
All volunteers under this call will receive the ad- 
vance pay, premium, and bounties prescribed by 
law. All troops raised under this call will be cred- 
ited to and deducted from the quotas established for 
the next draft. If any State fails to raise its pro- 
portion, the deficiency in each district will be made 
up by a new draft to commence on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1864. 

Within a few weeks elections for State officers 
have been held in nearly all the States of the Union. 
The result has been decidedly in favor of the Ad- 
ministration, except in the State of New Jersey, 
where the Opposition have succeeded by a reduced 
majority. 


rion. 


In Pennsylvania Governor Curtin re- 
ceived a majority of about 15,000, although his 
Democratic opponent was in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. In Ohio, Mr. Vallandig- 
ham was defeated by a majority, including the vote 
of the soldiers, of nearly 100,000. In New York, 
where last year Governor Seymour, the Democratic 
candidate, was elected by 10,000 majority, the Union 


majority was nearly 30,000; in the State Assem- 
bly, which was tied last year, the Union party has 
elected nearly 90 out of 128 members. In nearly 
every other State the Union party have succeeded 
by majorities greatly increased over those of th 
previous election. 

The Confederate finances have fallen into great 
confusion, ‘The currency is so depreciated that it 
takes from ten to twelve dollars to buy one dollar in 
gold, two dollars to buy a pound of pork, and in sim- 
ilar proportion for all articles of necessity produced 
in the country. Articles of use and luxury produced 
abroad command fabulous prices. The Richmond 
Enquirer of October 27 sums up the present finan- 
cial condition of the Confederacy as follows : 


“The condition of the currenc y has become so alarm- 
ing that its importance has risen even above the excite- 
ment of military movements. From every quarter of the 
Confederacy essays, schemes, expedients, and remedies are 
daily scattered broadcast over the country, and sugges- 
tions of every character and d ‘iption are urged. One 
thing is certain and indisput e, that the present finan- 
cial management is an utter absolute failure, render- 
ed so not by Mr. Memminger, but by the people them- 
selves. The funding scheme of Mr, M. could eucceed only 
by the prompt and persisting co-operation of the people, 
by coming forward and continuing to convert the curren- 
cy into bonds. It is not necessary to inquire into the rea- 
sons why the people have fa . The fact that they have 
not and will not voluntarily fund the currency is an im- 
portant matter for legislative consideration.” 

Not less unfavorable is the present and prospect- 
ive condition of supplies. In spite of Confederate 
assertions to the contrary, there can be no doubt 
that there is a great deficiency in the supply of even 
the commonest and most indispensable articles of 
food. Almost every Southern paper is full of state- 
ments to this effect. Complaints against extortion- 
ers, speculators, and hoarders abound, and the most 
severe measures are recommended to be employed 
against them. These complaints are not confined 
to places like Richmond, where military necessities 
have brought together an unusual number of people 
to be fed, but they are universal. A private letter 
from Commissary Northrop te: the Confederate Sec- 
retary of War, written at Athens, Georgia, on the 
25th of April, has found its way to the press. We 
give the most important portions of this. Speak- 
ing of a meeting of the Governors of several of the 
Southern States held at Milledgeville, he says: 

“ All agree that the planters of their States evince nc 
disposition to seed for more than the usual q 
grain and other articles necessary for the subsistence of 
the people and the army. Neither the resolutions of Con- 
gress, requesting the President to appeal to the peop 
nor the appeal iiself, have produced any visible effect 
riding fromfilledgeville to this point I passed through 
one of the b.st corn districts in Georgia, and not one acre 
in fifty, as bem assured by my own observations and the 
reports of travelers on the road, is being prepared for rais- 
ing that indispensable article, or other products requisite 
for the subsistence of man and beast. It is obvious that 
something naust be done immediately, or both the people 
and army must starve next winter 

“The Gevernors finally decided to send an address— 
not to be published by the press, exposing our wants to 
the enemy-—-to all the leading planters in their respective 
States, urging upon them the imperative necessity of pro- 
ducing all the grain, live-stock, etc., possible. But since 
the appeal of the President is disregarded by this class of 
citizens, what response can we expect them to make to a 
similar appeal of the Governors? In my judgment none. 

‘*It is only by more rigorous, and indeed arbitrary, 
measures, that we can prevent distress in our towns, and 
subsist the armies in the field through next winter and 
spring. The appeal put forth by the President, and the 
one proposed by the Governors, will be entirely useless. 
This is the opinion also of General Bragg, with whom I 
yesterday conferred two hours at Dalton. The General 
suggests three plans for preventing the threatened famine. 
The first is that the President, by proclamation, prohibit 
the raising of any more cotton and tobacco or clearing of 
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new lands until further notice. The second is that, by 
proclamation, he order all planters to seed a certain num- 
ber of acres of grain or other articles of necessary consump- 
tion, in proportion to the quantity of cleared land and 
negroes belonging to them. ‘The third is for the Govern- 
ment to take possession of the plantations, or such portion 
of them as the owners do not intend to seed with grain, 
etc., and employ the negroes belonging thereto in raising 
such agricultural products as may be deemed necessary. 
Officers and soldiers who have been rendered by wounds 
and disease unfit for further service in the field could be 
employed as superintendents and overseers. The last- 
mentioned plan appears to me to be feasible, and entirely 
the best that can now be adopted. 

“ The wheat harvests, it is easy to see and learn from a 
trip through the country, will not be half as bountiful as 
we have anticipated; and the belief into which the Gov- 
ernment has been led, that there .re large quantities of 
bacon in many parts of the country, is erroneous, The in- 
ventory ordered by Governor Brown of the bacon and live- 
stock in Georgia shows the well-nigh exhausted condition 
of that State; and yet, beyond peradventure, it is less 
nearly exhausted than any other State in the Confederacy. 

“It will, therefore, be no easy matter to keep our armies 
in the field without causing suffering among the people 
till the harvests are gathered next autumn. From that 
time we shall be entirely dependent on those harvests. 

** Let the emergency be urged upon the President while 
there is yet time to save ourselves.” 


EUROPE. 

The British Government has at last become aware 
of the impolicy of allowing Confederate vessels of 
war to be fitted out in English ports, and they have 
prevented the sailing of the iron-clad rams, of which 
mention has been made in the last two numbers of 
this Record. The position now asscmed by the 
British Government with respect to aid to belliger- 
ents was defined by Earl Russell in a speech deliv- 
ered September 26. He says: 

“There came a complaint on the part of the Federals 
that we allowed a ship to leave the port of Liverpool, 
which afterward committed depredations on their com- 
merce, In order to prove an offense you require such evi- 
dence as can be sifted in a court of justice, and it was not 
till the very day the Alubama left Liverpool that in the 
opinion of lawyers we had evidence sufficient to keep t! 
vessel and crew; then I doubt whether, if we had brought 
the evidence before a court of law, it would have been 
found that we had sufficient evidence to condemn her, be- 
cause, by an evasion of the law, the ship was fitted up 
without the arms necessary for her equipment, and these 
arms were conveyed to her in the waters of a foreign coun- 
try, very far from the jurisdiction of England. These 
questions must be weighed, and I think they will be 
weighed, as they frequently have been weighed, by the 
Government of the United States of America, in the bal- 
ance of equity. We know that the Foreign Enlistment 
Act and the whole law respecting the subject is very diffi- 
cult of application. The principle is clear enough. If 
you are asked to sell muskets, you may sell muskets to 
one party or the other, and so with gunpowder, shells, or 
cannon; and you may sell a ship in the same manner. 
But if you, on the other hand, train and drill a regiment 
with arms in their hands, or allow a regiment to go out 
with arms in their hands to take part with one of two bel- 
ligerents, you violate your neutrality and commit an of- 
fense against the other belligerent. So in the same way 
in regard to ships, if you allow a ship to be armed and go 
at once to make an attack on a foreign belligerent, you are 
yourself, according to your own law, taking part in the 
war, and it is an offense which is punished by the law. 
There are other questions with regard to ships that have 
lately been prepared in this country, because these ships 
are not like ships which receive the usual equipment known 
in wars in times past, but they are themselves, without 
any further armament, formed for acts of offense and war. 
They are steam rama, which might be used for the pur- 
poses of war without ever touching the shores of the Con- 
federate ports. To permit ships of this description know- 
ingly to depart from this country, not to enter into any 


Confederate port, not to enter into the port of a belliger- | 


ent, would expose our good faith to great suspicion; and 


I feel certain that if, during our war with France, the | 


Americans had sent line-of-battle ships to break our block- 


ade at Brest, whatever reasons they might have urged in 


support of that, we should have considered it a violation 
of neutrality. Such is the spirit in which I am prepared 
to act. Every thing that the law of nations requires, ev- 
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requires, I am prepared to do, and even, if it should be 
proved to be necessary for the preservation of our neutral- 
ity, that the sanction of Parliament should be asked to 
further measures. Her Majesty's Government are pre- 
pared to do every thing that the duty of neutrality r:- 
quires—every thing that is just to a friendly nation. tak 
ing as a principle that we should do to others as we should 
wish to be done to ourselves. But this we will not do—we 
will not adopt any measure that we think to be wrong. 
We will not yield a jot of British law or British right in 
consequence of the menaces of any foreign Power.” 

The acceptance by the Archduke Maximilian of 
the imperial crown of Mexico seems yet to be some- 
what uncertain. He was waited upon by the Mex- 
ican deputies on the 3d of October, and a formal of- 
fer was made to him. To this he replied: 

“The wishes of the Mexican Assembly of Notables have 
touched me deeply. It can not but be exceedingly flatter. 
ing for our house that they have turned their eyes to the 
descendants of Charles V. Although the mission of main- 
taining the independence and welfare of Mexico on a solid 
foundation, and with free institutions, is a most noble one, 
I must, nevertheless, in complete accordance with the 
views of the Emperor Napoleon, declare that the monarchy 
can not be re-established on a legitimate and firm basis 
without a spontaneous expression of the wishes of the 
whole nation. I must make my acceptance of the throne 
dependent upon a plebiscite of the whole country. On the 
other hand, it would be my duty to ask for guarantees 
which are indispensable to secure Mexico against the dan 
gers which threaten her integrity and independence. 
Should these guarantees be obtained, and the universal 
vote of the nation be given in my favor, I am ready, with 
the assent of the Emperor my brother, to accept the crown. 
In case Providence should call me to this high mission, I 
must at once declare that it is my firm intention to open 
the path of progress by a Constitution, as was done by my 
brother; and, after the complete pacification of the coun- 
try, to seal the fundamental law with an oath, By such 
means only can a new and really national policy be called 
into existence, by which all parties, forgetting old dis- 
putes, would co-operate with me in raising Mexico to a 
prominent rank among nations. Carry back with you 
these frank declarations to your fellow-citizens, and act 
in such a manner that it may become possible for the na- 
tion to declare what form of government it desires to 
have.” 

The war in Japan still continues. We know so 
little of the nature of the Japanese Government that 
it is impossible to judge with certainty of the char- 
acter and origin of the hostilities which have been 
waged against foreigners. According to present ap- 
pearances, they have been undertaken by some of 
the semi-independent Daimios in opposition to the 
wishes of the Government of the Tycoon. One ac- 
count says that the Tycoon was summoned to Miako, 
the capital of the Mikado, and kept in imprisonment ; 
that he escaped, returned to Yeddo, and disavowed 
all the hostile acts which had been committed, and 
sent to the foreign commanders the flag which was 
borne by all his vessels, authorizing them to fire 
upon any Japanese vessel which bore any other. 
Meanwhile the French Admiral, Juarez, with two 
vessels, proceeded to the neighborhood of Simosak, 
but could not get within shot of the shore-batteries ; 
he landed two hundred men, burned two villages, 
beat off an attack from the Japanese, and retired. 
Aggressions having been commenced by the Prince 
of Satsuma, and all attempts at negotiation failing, 
the English Admiral, Kuper, with a fleet of eleven 
vessels, proceeded to Kagosima, the capital of the 
Prince, and prepared for action. Two of the Jap- 
anese shore-batteries opened fire upon the fleet, 
which was returned. By dusk the town was in 
flames in several places, and three forts were si- 
lenced. The fight was renewed the next day, and 
the whole city was made a mass of ruins. Three 


| steamers belonging to the Prince were destroyed. 


The Japanese batteries were well served, and the 


ery thing that our laws, that the Foreign Enlistment Act | English lost 11 men killed and 39 wounded. 














Chitar’s Casy Chair. 


“ UR Russian guests!” has been the toast of 

the town for several weeks past. The ar- 
rival of a Russian fleet was an event so unprecedent- 
ed that, under any circumstances, we must all have 
been peculiarly interested ; but just at this time it 
has a significance which becomes almost important. 
The ships themselves are very handsome vessels. 
Lhe admiral’s is a somewhat old-fashioned, conserv- 


ative craft, but the screw steamers that accompany | 


it are graceful, and look strong and swift and saucy. 
They are kept in excellent order, and have been 
thronged with visitors from the city ; while upon 
special visits of dignitaries, and other state occa- 
sions, the sonorous thunder of the salating fleet fills 
the air with a sound which has a sad meaning to us 
in these days of war. 

The reception of the admiral and the officers by 
the city and the citizens, at private and public ban- 
quets and balls, has profoundly excited our excellent 
French and English felléw-citizens, who exhaust 
their powers of sarcasm in treating of the modern 
holy alliance between despotism and democracy. 
Their excitement has crossed the water too, and the 
London Times, with that highly moral toss of the 
horns with which it always precedes its unselfish es- 
pousal of the cause of humanity, declares that the 
festival of the Russian weleome in the United States 
fitiy sympathizes the two powers which labor under 
‘the rebukes of the civilized world.” These being 
the words of a ‘‘neutral” anxious to promote good- 
feeling between this country and Great Britain are 
entitled to our respectful gratitude. But when the 
virtuous city fathers of New York, who seize every 
occasion—whether of the arrival of Japanese princes, 
or of a British prince, or of a Russian admiral—to 
entertain themselves at dinner, are called “ the 
Yankee abolitionists” fraternizing with the Czar, 
the satirical powers of our foreign neutral friends 
appear in their most pleasing light. 

The spectacle of the city reception was very pretty 
notwithstanding the ‘‘ coarse” speeches of the ora- 
tors and the absurdity of Yankees being polite to 
Russians. It was quite impromptu. The day was 
beautiful. The decorations were certainly not so 
splendid as those with which Paris adorns the tri- 
umphal coronation of an Emperor who is an honor 
to the species, or with which London celebrates the 
nuptials of the royal young Englishman, Albert 
Edward; but still they were the ’umble signs of a 
hearty welcome. The crowds were good-humored. 
Seven people were not crushed to death during the 
passage of the procession, nor were windows sold at 
great prices for the better seeing the show. Perhaps 
the cheers were as sincere as those which surrounded 
the young Wales at St. Paul’s; or those which, 
under the auspices of an army and the gendarmery, 
hailed the Louis Cesar of France as he went to Nétre 
Dame. Yet for the gloomy significance which our 
excellent neutral friends detect in it, it should be 
frankly said that neither the spectacle nor the en- 


venomous criticism of a very simple act of interna- 
tional hospitality, by no means unprecedented, 
proves an unnecessary and amusing spirit of hostili- 
ty, which, for the sake of the English language, 
should choose some apter name than ‘ neutrality.” 
| The England which is neither spoken for nor to by 
| the London 7imes—and that is a very noble England 
—will see in the Russian welcome in New York and 
by the country nothing but the very natural grati- 
tude of a people engaged in civil war to a nation 
| which has taken an attitude of friendship toward 
them. The England of which we speak will not 
find it very surprising that when the fleets of three 
| gre at powers are simultaneously in the harbor of 
New York, the people of New York should feel most 
| kindly toward that one of the three fleets which 
| would pursue a rebel corsair, built and fitted and 
| manned in England, which should appear off the 
| harbor to bombard the city, as a pirate and not 
as a belligerent ship of war. It may be a very gross 
| popular misunderstanding of the great doctrine of 
ie neutrality,” but it is very natural. When the 
| luckless traveler going down to Jericho fell among 
| thieves, and the neutral Priest and the neutral Levite 
passed by on the other side, but the Samaritan be- 
friended him, is it remarkable that his heart should 
have gone out to the friend rather than to the excel- 
lent neutrals who prayed so zealously on the other 
side, saying in their hearts, ‘‘ Since it is God's will 
that the fellow should have his bones broken and die 
there, what an impious rascal he is to expect sym- 
pathy! God's will be done!” That was very pious 
and extremely neutral; but surely some allowance 
should be made for the weak nerves of a poor traveler 


| beaten by thieves, and if he failed to draw just dis- 


tinctions was it also part of God’s will that he should 
be uncharitably judged ? 

We have done no more for our Russian guests 
than we ought to have done. No more, certainly, 
than we did for young Guelph. We received him 
in Broadway paved and tapestried with human be- 
ings; we paraded the Fire Department by night 
with torches; the great and good Fernando Wood sat 
by the side of the good and great Duke of Newcastle, 
and pointed out to him, in the most statesmanlike 
manner, Barnum’s Museum, the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute, and the New York Hotel ; we gave the Prince a 
ball at the Academy, with all the Dons for mana- 
gers and the belle Donne for partners ; we rolled him 

through the land with popular interest and atten- 
tion, dined him at the Globe Hotel in Syracuse. and 
| showed him Niagara. What remained todo? Those 
“ Yankee Abolitionists,” the City Fathers, incessant- 
| ly drove in carriages and ate lunches and dinners, 

all at the expense of the city; and—if the expres- 

sion may be pardoned, in consideration that the Easy 
| Chair is a most loyal subject of the Czar’s “ brother 
| potentate at Washington,” who is thought by the 
| classic wits of Britain not to surpass Addison in ele- 
| gance of style—the Prince’s reception was ‘‘a big 


thing ;” much larger than that of the Russian Ad- 





thusiasm, highly respectable as they were, could 
compare with the crowd, the shouting, and the inter- | miral. But it was, after all, only a proper polite- 
est which in the same streets greeted the Japanese | ness, and had no profound political significance. 
envoys and the Prince of Wales. Since, therefore, the | There is an England which understands that as well 
Russian civic reception is held to prove the intimate | as we do. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


sympathy between the two powers which are “dis- | The peace of the world is too costly a treasure to 
appointed” and rebuked by the civilized world, what | be lightly thrown away. In this day, and in En- 
shall the warmer and greater reception of Japan and | gland and America, the press may be called the 
Great Britain prove? At least the scowling and | guardians of that peace. Let it then acknowledge 
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its responsibility. Let it have some honor, some 
sense of shame, some reason, some moderation. It 
is high time that we should know in America that 
the London Times and its satellites are not England, 
and do not speak for England. They are the mouth- 
pieces and whippers-in of a party. It is a very 
powerful and very powerfully intrenched party, be- 
cause it is the aristocracy and the mass of the com- 
mercial class. But it is to the England behind them 
and beyond them, the England which Lord Russell 
says is numerically superior, the England which has 
compelled the change in British policy toward us— 
this is the England to which all calm Americans 
will look. This is the England which will neither 
misunderstand nor misrepresent the conduct and 
feeling of America, whether in defending its own 
existence or in hospitably receiving its foreign 
friends. 





Ir is already a wonder what we did for recreation 
before the Central Park was created. Formerly, 
when a rustic or foreign friend asked, ‘* What shall 
I go to see in the city ?” the answer was most diffi- 
cult or most ludicrous. The lively attendant of 
Rachel, who wrote a rattling and ridiculous book 
about us, declared that the only pleasure excursion 


that was ever proposed to him was to Greenwood | 


Cemetery. And the slow and dismal gait of the 


hack in which he probably drove might have per- | 


suaded him that he was attending his own funeral. 
The Astor Library was a most valuable addition to 
the metropolitan lions. Then there was the Dus- 
seldorf Gallery—now no more; and the Bryan Gal- 
lery —now in the Cooper Institute; and the old 
Walton House, in Franklin Square —now a sailor 
boarding-house ; and the hali of the Sons of Liberty, 
lately the Atlantic Gardens, and now destroyed ; 
and the City Hall; and Fulton Market; and the 
Battery ; and, as a last and fearful resort, ‘‘ the In- 
stitutions”—the collected poverty, disease, and crime 
of the city and the world—well cared for, thank 
Heaven! and well worthy the close observation and 
study of interested men, but not a comely spectacle, 
nor fit to amuse a stranger. 


As for buildings, there were none of any architect- | 


ural merit, and but very few of the least historical 
interest. New York was a metropolis, but the me- 
tropolis of a country of the future. Pictures, books, 
buiidings, statues, gardens, the external signs of 
ancient and lofty civilization were not to be found. 
Our triumph was in the general intelligence, the 
general well-being, and the universal opportunity 
for all talent and skill. It was our fortune to in- 
herit the interests and tastes of older countries with 
the necessity of creating the objects in which they 
could delight themselves and be satisfied. ‘The Astor 


Library, the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge, and the | 


Central Park, are thus far our three greatest achieve- 
ments of this kind. 

And how great that of the Park is can be meas- 
ured at no time more fully than upon some still, 
bright, golden autumn day. Upon such a day 
the Easy Chair lately rolled up to the Park and 
along its noble avenues. From the most squalid city 
of mud and board cabins and pig-sties you enter di- 
rectly upon the broadly undulating domain of lawn 
and shrubbery. The long slopes exquisitely shaven 
and trimmed, the beautiful bridges gleaming among 
the green, the spacious Mall leading up to the state- 
ly and picturesque Terrace, the variegated autumn 
splendor of the Ramble beyond the lake, and the 
curving shores of the lake, smoothly clipped along 
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the edge and gently ascending, with the swans “ ruf. 
fling their pure cold plumes” and launching quietly 
| away from the marge, the dainty boats skimmin, 
| the unruffled surface, darting noiselessly from under 
| the arching bridges, are the grand and obvious points 
of the spectacle of the Park slowly developed before 
| you as you pass on. 
Near the Mall, and just below the long and mass. 
ive trellis for climbing and creeping and clustering 
plants, there is a paddock for deer, with a few rare 
birds and animals around it. Gorgeous macaws and 
paroquets hardly surpass in brilliancy the foliage 
beyond them: but the eye lingers longest upon the 
group of American eagles. They are forbidden t 
soar, and vanity should forbid them to walk, for no- 
thing can be more ludicrous than the awkward stride 
of these most solemn birds, who look as if they were 
straddling clumsily about in feather breeches. But 
when they are silently sitting upon the perch, turn- 
ing their eyes with cold disdain, and with a pride of 
bearing which becomes birds that can calmly face 
the sun, every American must feel a little secret 
satisfaction that it is the eagle which is the symbol- 
ical bird of his country and not a rooster, nor a peli- 
| can, nor a snake under a palmetto or a pine. And 
| if he has such a feeling in seeing the prisoned eagles 
in the Park, how will he feel when he sees a huge 
eagle upon the shore of some noble lake, Winnipi- 
seogee, for instance, with the great mountains piled 
| behind, poised upon the top of the loftiest tree in the 
clear morning sky ? 
If you drive in the Park merely, you do not see 
it as it should be seen. Let the Easy Chair recom- 
mend that you take a carriage at the entrance, un- 
| less, a tried pedestrian, you scorn all conveyance 
| but your own true feet, and driving up to the trellis 
| alight and pass around the paddock by the birds to 
the eagles, and then return to your carriage. Once 
more on the way, you cross the Terrace and drive 
along the lake and up beyond the first reservoir, 
making the turn upon the little hill at the left. All 
this the driver will probably do for you in order. It 
| is his regular beat. Descending the hill, instead of 
returning to the little bridge by which you enter the 
Ramble from the avenue on which you have been 
driving, push quite on around the upper reservoir, 
and through the newer part of the Park, returning 
upon the eastern side of the lower reservoir to the 
Ramble. Alighting there, send your carriage round 
to await von at the top of the steps on the Terrace. 
Then enter che Ramble and wind your way. It is 
every where beautiful and bewildering. ‘lhe min- 
gling of wild plants, ferns, vines, golden-rods, and 
asters, with the perfect garden cultivation and ex- 
otic shrubs, is most skillful and charming. Youfeel 
that every point has been considered: that there is 
not a foot of ground whose proper adaptation has 
not been studied, and that there are no careless plant- 
| ings and trainings any more than there are careless 
| touches in the picture of a master. On the other 
| hand, nothing is niggled and coxcombical, As you 
| pace along sinuous sylvan paths, marking the deli- 
| eate vines clustering over the rocks, great tangles 
of roses scrambling up a slope, and burnished rhodo- 
dendrons massed in the moister shade, there is a 
sensation of delight which is quite inexpressible, as 
| your mind recurs to the squalid cabins at the gate, 
| and you reflect that this is not a king’s garden, but 
the pleasure park of the dwellers in those cabins. 
A king’s garden! Versailles is a king’s garden. 
You remember it as you move along in the yellow 
| day, seeing the sunlight flooding the ground through 
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a 
the thinned and thinning boughs, so that you rejoice | 
to think that the whole surface of the Park is warm 
to-day. You remember Versailles, the broad, straight, 
stiff avenues, walled with the smooth shaven trees, 
and ending in elaborate fountains. It is angular 
and architectural. It is a treatment of trees as if 
they were marble blocks. They are cut into walls, 
into columns, into pedestals, into vases. All is spa- 
cious, and stiff, and yet magnificent. It is a king’s 
warden. You can not escape the royal spell. You | 
do not think of nature; of dewy, rounding, leafy 
landscapes ; of sweeps of soft hill-side and shining 
water; of tranquillity, and home, and love: but the 
perfumed, polished court fills all your fancy ; court- | 
iers in heavy robes of state; dames of degree, bro- 
caded, painted, patched. The garden of Versailles 
is the palace reproduced in verdure. Its sentiment 
is all the same, and even its aspect seems trying to 
conform. This is, of itself, delightful. You enjoy 
it as you enjoy the palace—as you enjoy diamonded 
dowagers and high society. 

But if you wish a king’s garden in the Central 
Park—that is, if you wish the broad and magnificent 
effects of Versailles—you have them in the Mall 
and Terrace, and the plateau descending by steps to 
the water, and rising in bread arches, balustrades, 


| 





THE SUN AND NIGHT.—AN ALLEGORY, 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
ALreapy Night, ambitious Empress, round 
his earthly orb her leaden chains had spread; 
And mortals, wrapt in slumber so profound, 
Seemed less enslaved in Sleep’s embrace than dead. 


Sol early knew her proud, insidious aim, 
And, mounting hastily his car sublime 

(The while his bre fierce ire and rage inflame), 
Grasps his keen rays and flies to the Eastern clime 


He gained the Horizon!—When poor Night beheld 
Her more than equal foe intrenched secure. 

Swiftly she fled, by hurrying fears impelled, 
T’ escape the fury of her swift pursuer. 


From side to side disconsolate she fties, 
But finds, alas! no ref + nO repose; 
When haply, lo! a shady grot she spies, 
And creeps for shelter, trembling as she goes 


In close pursuit, the Sun the welkin rends, 
Darting his fiery shafts on every side, 

Climbs the steep vault, his piercing glare extends, 
To find what den the fugitive might hide. 


A while he gazed attentive: but in vain 
His penetrating eye surveyed the world; 
Outbraved! his choler 'gdinst the humble plain 


and galleries behind. In no royal park is there 7. The fury of his blazing weapons hurled. 


finer effect than this. It recalls the pictures paint- | 
ed from nature, as seen in a king’s garden, such as 

Watteau loved. As you emerge from the Ramble 

upon the opposite shore you look to see the most | 
gorgeous groups clustered upon the water-side, step- 

ping into boats, and out of them, following the 

snowy swans, laughing, chatting, singing—the world | 
a feast, and life a holiday. It is one of the proofs | 
of the consummate skill which has created the Park 
that no suggestion, whether in history or romance, 
which belongs to such a work, is lost. Deep, an- 
cient groves alone are wanting, and even when they | 
are grown a certain charm of sunny openness will 
disappear from the noble domain. Let us hope that 
the Commissioners will protect it from poor sculp- 
tures; and, completing the work in the grand and 
beautiful manner of its inception and progress hither- 
to, build a monument to the New York and to the 
America of our time which our children will not ad- 
mire only, but emulate. 


| 


Ir you read the following verses, and are told 


that they are written by a boy fifteen years old, who | 


saved carefully to raise money enough to buy the pa- 
per and pay the postage, then wrote the lines upon the 
window-sill, and with modest hesitation and doubt 


sent them off, would you not augur well of him? | 


But if you knew that he was of foreign blood, his 
parents dead; his mother, though very poor, yet 
gently educated, and careful, before dying, of his 


education ; and that his verses are the remembrance | 


of an old legend his mother used to sing—will you 
not feel that upon this page of the Easy Chair you 
have fallen upon one of those chapters of romance 
which are familiar to us in Miss Braddon’s books, 
say—and in older and better books than hers—and 
in the best history of human life? It is remarkable 
to find the rhythm and the tone of the oldest En- 
gilish poetry in these verses of a half-American lad 
of to-day. There is a suggestion in the measure 
and phraseology of the pompous richness and stiff 
brocaded movement of old English verse. Imag- 
ine that the Easy Chair copies from some page of 
two or three centuries ago, and it will not seem 
strange: 


Wistful, meanwhile, within the covert far, 
*Mid the thick branches of the friendly grove, 
Night heard, appalled! the rolling of his car, 
Which headlong on her hot pursuer drove. 


Soon as he passed, from coward terrors free 
She felt new life her languid powers pervade; 
And freedom now and calm tranquillity 
Breathed their bland influence through the realms of 
shade. 


First peeping through the copses of the wood, 
She saw, far distant, Sol’s declining flame— 

Beheld him buried in the Western flood, 
Then jocund forth from her asylum came. 


Elate with pompous dignity she viewed 
A shining troop of circling stars appear, 
Then, vying in obsequious homage, strewed 
Their gaudy spangles round the hemisphere. 


Foremost along the dingy concave swims— 
hus Night, triumphant Mistress of the globe, 
The King of Day's sublimest glory dims. 


} 

. 

The uncourteous Moon, deck’d in a borrowed robe, 
|'T 


| 

| Night, Peerless! whom no rival shall assail, 
What time thy foe his short cayeer has ran— 

Say, who e’er fancied that thy flimsy veil 
Might thus obscure the effulgence of the Sun? 


So, Truth, irradiating, deigns to shine 

Like the bright sun, and mists and clouds pervades ; 
But lo! we bow at our accustomed shrine, 

And lose ourselves again in Error’s shades, 


We listen not when sage instruction speaks, 

Or, listening, oft her precepts we disdain ; 
And wavering Folly back returns and seeks 

To reign once more where it was wont to re ign. 

A rustic friend came to town the other day, and 
at evening proposed that the Easy Chair should show 
him something. ‘‘ Don’t think to put me off with 
the Central Park,” said he; “for not only is it night 
without a moon, but I live among trees, and grass, 
and bushes, and know all about them. Take me te 
the theatre.” 

We consulted the evening paper, by which it ap- 

| peared that Mr. Forrest was playing at Niblo’s, aud 
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Mr. Booth at the Winter Garden, But we saw also 
that there was to be a great political assemblage— 
a Union ratification meeting—at the Cooper Insti- 
tute. Which shall it be? asked the rustic friend. 
Why not all three? answered the Easy Chair. The 
friend evidently wondered how we were to do three 
things at once; but we sallied forth, and first, at 
the Cooper Institute, we squeezed into the mass of 
men who were packed into the great hall, which 
was hung with banners, and devices, and festoons, 
and was as hot and uncomfortable as a place could 
be. Upon the stage, toward which every face was 
eagerly turned, a gentleman with a heavy black 
beard was vehemently declaiming and gesticulating. 
His words were greeted with hearty cheers, and the 


intense interest of the meeting when you reflected | 


upon its object was most pleasant to see. ‘ Who 
is this orator?” asked the rustie friend. ‘* That is 
General John Cochrane,” replied the Cicerone Easy 
Chair. ‘‘And who is that sturdy, honest-looking 
man beside him?” ‘That is the Vice-President of 
the United States.” 
the most ardent curiosity: and certainly it was a 
noble spectacle. For while great public political 
meetings may be seen in one other country in the 
world—that is England—yet of the crowd of audit- 
ors there not more than a tenth are probably voters, 
while doubtless almost every man in this audience 
here was a voter. 


ment of the country. In public opinion, influenced 


by frank discussion, the true government of the na- | 


tion lies. ‘‘ Iam sick of the eternal American talk,” 
cried an orator whom I heard since the rustic friend 
and the Easy Chair stood together in the Cooper 
Institute. Then, my friend, I wanted to answer, 
you do not vnderstand your country. It is by talk, 
by argument, by comparison, by enlightenment, by 
every means incessantly brought to bear upon pub- 
lic opinion, that we are governed. The talk of to- 
day is the policy of to-morrow. The whisper of 
one man, or of twenty, must be persistently contin- 
ued until it becomes a murmur, the murmur a buzz, 


the buzz a shout, the shout a roar, which the au- | 


thorities hear and follow. Statesmanship in mod- 


ern nations consists in the sagacity with which the | 


national desire is apprehended by official leaders. 
The British Government, for instance, detains the 
rams, because it knows that the nation does not wish 
to fight with us, 


of the rabble, but of the honest national desire. He 
saw from the beginning that the nation must save 
itself, if it were to be saved at all, and this has been 
the key-note of his policy. 


These, in fact, were the views expressed to me | 


by my rustic friend, in whose judgment I repose the 
most absolute reliance, as we strolled away from 
the hall, and, threading our way through the crowds 
around the platforms in the street, gained Broad- 
way, and so to Niblo’s. 

This frjend had never seen Forrest! He has 
been in New York I know not how often every au- 
tumn and winter when Edwin Forrest has been 
playing—and when, pray, was Edwin Forrest not 
playing ?—and yet he had never seen him! If he 


had said that he had never seen Trinity Church, or | 


the Astor House, or the Hospital, it would have been 
strange ; but to aver that he had never seen Forrest 
was to tax credibility. The street was full. Upon 
a pleasant autumn evening how pleasant Broadway 
is! There is such a gay crowd swarming up and 








The rustic friend looked with | 


This before us was the govern- | 


Mr. Lincoln is the most success- | 
ful and excellent of Presidents, because he has an | 
instinctive perception, not of the whims and gusts | 


down. ‘the stress of the day’s work is over. There 
is an air of festivity, not of business, in the groups 
that pass. The absence of almost all carriages but 
the omnibuses, decreases the loud roar of the day- 
time, so that you can hear the sound of conversa. 
tion and light laughter. It is even tranquilizing 
to move slowly along the street. The shops are not 
yet very pretty, but they are very bright. Then 
people are going to and from the theatre, and eager, 
happy children are with them. Every warm, pleas- 
ant autumn evening in Broadway is a glimpse of 
Carnival. 

We paid our money at the little hole, where the 
strange being within must have a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for studying the human hand, and entered 
the theatre hall at Niblo’s. It was crammed with 
people. All the seats were full, and the aisles, and 
the steps. And the people sat upon the stairs that 
ascend to the second tier, and they hung upon the 
balustrade, and they peeped over shoulders and be- 
| tween heads, and every thing wore the aspect of a 
first night, of a début. And yet it was the thirty or 
forty somethingth night of the engagement. And 
every year he plays how many hundred nights? 
And pecple are grandfathers now who used to see 
him play in their youth. Yet there he is—the neck, 
| the immemorial legs—the ah-h-h-h-h, in the same 
hopeless depth of guttural gloom—if gloom could be 
guttural; which, indeed, any rustic friend may fair- 
ly doubt until he has heard Forrest. But the crowd 
is the perennial amazement. For it is not to be ex- 
plained upon the theory of deadheads. The crowd 
comes every night to behold Metamora, and Spar- 
tacus, and Damon, and Richelieu, because it de- 
lights in the representation, and shouts at it, and 
| cries for more, and hastens and squeezes the next 
| night to enjoy it all over again. Certainly there 
| was never a more genuine or permanent success than 
| the acting of Forrest. We may crack our jokes at 

it. We may call it the muscular school ; the brawny 
| art; the biceps wsthetics; the tragic calves; the bo- 
| vine drama; rant, roar, and rigmarole; but what 
then? Metamora folds his mighty arms and plants 
his mighty legs, and with his mighty voice sneers 
at us “ Look there!” until the very ground thrills 
;and trembles beneath our feet. For there is the 
| great, the eager, the delighted crowd. He has 
| found his pou sto. And he moves his world night- 


Z 


To criticise it as acting is as useless as to criticise 
the stories of Miss Braddon or of Mr. Ainsworth as 
literature. That human beings, under any conceiv- 
| able circumstances, should ever talk or act as they 
| are represented in the Forrest drama and the Brad- 
|don novel is beyond belief. The sum of criticism 
| upon it seems to be that the acting is a boundless ex- 
| aggeration of all the traditional conventions of the 
stage. After ten minutes’ looking and listening the 
rustic friend turned and said, “‘ Why, i seem to have 
seen him a hundred times.” It was true to the im- 
| pression ; for there is nothing new. You have seen 
and heard exactly the same thing a hundred times, 
| with more or less excellence. I say excellence, be- 
| cause it is certainly very complete in its way. The 
| life of ‘‘ the stage” was never more adequately de- 
| picted. It is the sock-and-buskin view of nature 
and emotion. And it has a palpable physical effect. 
There were a great many young women around us 
crying in the tender passages between Damon and 
his wife. They were not refined nor intellectual 
| women. They were, perhaps, rather coarse. But 
they cried good hearty tears. And when, upon the 
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temptation to escape, Pythias slapped ‘his breast, 
and, pushing open the prison-door with what may 


be termed ‘‘a theatrical air,” roared out, ‘* Never, | 


never !—death before dishonor!” the audience broke 
out into a storm of applause. 

The popular enjoyment arising from this acting is 
undeniable. ‘“ But now I have had as much as I 
can hold,” whispered the rustic friend, after one act ; 
and we went up the street a little way to the Win- 
ter Garden, where Edwin Booth was playing Iago. 
The difference of the spectacle was striking. The 
house was comfortably full, not crowded. The air 
of the audience was that of refined attention rather 
than of eager interest. Plainly it was a more cul- 
tivated and intellectual audience; and with Mr. 
Booth upon the stage you are not inclined to be 


witty about beef and calves. Pale, thin, intellect- | 
ual, with long black hair and dark eyes, Shakes- | 


peare’s Iago was perhaps never more adequately 


represented to the eye. Thomas Hicks has painted | 


a masterly full-length portrait of Booth in this part 
—one of the finest Shakesperian illustrations that 
we have. We saw too little of the play to estimate 
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| half the world wiser and better, why may not all the 
world be merry and wise? , 


THE Navy is always welcome to the Drawer, and 
the following is from a friend who must come again. 
He writes from the Blockading Squadron : 

Among the “intelligent contrabands” who have 
come on board this vessel is one named Jim. He 
was ordered not long since to make fast a wind 
sail lanyard. Seeing that he did not know how to 
do it properly, I told him to pass it through an eve 
bolt and take two half hitches. That was perfect 
Dutch tohim, So I said, ‘Oh, pshaw! Jim, you 
are no sailor.” ‘‘ Nothir, nothir,” said he; “I can’t 
be a sailor and a man-of-war's-man too!” Quite 
complimentary that to our seamen. 

idence 
| TALKING with a friend, I said—referring to a per- 
son whom we both had known, whose name was 
John—** I do not like him ; I am an anti-John man.” 
My friend likes spirits as well as any one, and he in- 
stantly replied, ‘‘I was never more than a demi- 


| john man any time! 


correctly his rendering of the part. A rdle like Lago | 


is so quiet, and delicate, and subtle, that few play- 
ers probably have the heroism to play it properly. 


But all that we saw of Booth was admirable. Yet | 


there was a certain chilliness in the audience, which 
must have affected the actor. It was the attitude 
of an audience appreciative and expectant of fine 
points, but not irresistibly swept away. And while 
we sat there occurred one of those incidents which 
infinitely amused the rustic friend, and are a real 
misfortune to a play. 

When Othello comes to smother Desdemona—-one 
of the most painful and repulsive scenes in all the 
dramas that keep the stage—there is a prolonged 
pause of silence. He stands over her, completing 
his fearful work, and the audience sit spell-bound 
with horror. There was not a sound in the theatre. 
Nobody whispered, nobody coughed, nobody talked 
behind the scenes, and there wasnorumbling or knock- 
ing of scenery. The profound silence had lasted for 
afew minutes, when a voice proceeding from our im- 
mediate neighborhood made itself audible, as it seem- 
ed to me, to the uttermost extremity of the house, 
perfectly calm, and clear, and resonant: ‘‘ What! 
is hew-slaughtering on her?” The spell of fearful 
silence was broken. The audience laughed and 
clapped. The actors resumed their parts. Iago 
came on to say that he would never speak word 
more. The curtain fell. But the play had been 
already ended by the ludicrous interpolation; and 
Rusticus and the Easy Chair will have to see Booth 
in Iago again before they can think of it without a 
smile. 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


) type to re the hint with which the Drawer | 


opened in the October Magazine. The year of 
Harper’s Monthly begins with December, and that 
is the month with which to commence taking it. 
If you subscribe for it send directly to the publish- 
ers, according to the terms on the last page of the 
cover. If you buy it from month to month, keep 
the numbers carefully and have them bound twice 
ayear, Get up a club among your neighbors, and 
make a dozen homes cheerful during the long winter 
evenings that are coming. If a million of people 
read the Drawer monthly, as we believe they do, 
why may not five millions read it? If it make 


WHEN we came from the North we had a son of 
| Erin on board. He soon became a perfect sea law- 
yer, and delighted in getting on the forecastle and 
expounding to the men any subject, using large 
words, which he could not understand himself, in a 
manner to put many a professor to the blush. 

On one occasion we were relieved at our station 
by a steamer, and ordered to another. We learned 
on the steamer that where we were going there were 
guerrillas, and if we lay too near shore they would 

try and pick men off with their rifles. This inform- 
| ation caused much talk forward, when our friend 
Fitz, sitting on the fore-bits, thus elucidated the 


subject: 


‘* Well, gentlemen, science and natural history 
demonstrate and inform us that the gorilla is a very 
wild, untamable, unmanageable, ferocious animal, 
which in many developments resembles a man !” 


Tue gentleman who contributes the next two has 
| many more in store, and we shall be glad to have 
them : 

The following was told me by the late Dr. Be- 
thune. Of course I can not do justice to his inim- 
itable style; but at the time he told it, which was 
just after one of those meetings held by the bar to 
commemorate the exceeding virtues of a departed 
member of the profession, whose death and indis- 
criminate eulogies of his friends had made him the 
| model of all excellence and learning (a distinction 
unattained in his life), it seemed to me peculiarly 
| happy. 
| After slavery had been abolished in this State 
(New York), the family slaves, especially those con- 
| nected with the old Dutch families, remained for the 
most part as household servants with their old mas- 
ters. Shiftless and dependent, they were not in- 
frequently a burden rather than an assistance. 
Among the families thus situated was that of Mr. 
Elmendorf, of Rhinebeck. It so happened that 
among these his valuables was one Pete, a young 
fellow just grown, fuil of mischief, never useful, 
always troublesome, and a thorn in the flesh to all 
around him. But in spite of the poetical ‘‘ Ah! 
Sir, the good die first!” Pete was taken away. 

Of course a “funeral” must be had. ‘The day 
came; all the neighbors of sable hue were present. 
One more venerable than the rest officiated. The 


— 
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body was laid in the grave, and standing forward he | 


delivered this simple eulogy : 

“My friends, here lies the body of Pete Elmen- | 
dorf. When he lib, he good for nothing ; but now 
he’s dead, I tell you Massa Elmendorf hab lost a 
berry fine nigger!” 


Over the fire-place in a quaint old mansion, | 
erected nearly two hundred years ago in Mamaron- 
eck, the followiug inscription is carved in stone: 

If the B mt put : 
If the B . putting : 
The present occupant of the mansion, Hans Van 


Hamburg, was for a long time at a loss to decipher | 


its meaning. The matter was brought before a num- 
ber of antiquarians, and finally referred to the Tautog 
Club, when the following, and probably correct, so- 
lution was given by the CEdipus of that famous fra- | 
ternity : 

If the grate be empty put coal on [:] 

If the grate be full stop (.] putting coal on [:] 


Tue following you may perhaps receive from | 


some othe? quarter: 

In a theological seminary in one of the Northern 
States it is the practice for one of the students to as- 
sist the colored brethren at their pray er-meetings, 
presiding and directing. On such occasions the | 
brethren never forget their presiding officer in their 
prayers. One good brother, after exhausting in his 


supplications all the ordinary petitions for “the | 


young brother who was leading them,” culminated 
with, 
who leads us, we pray thee that he may be filled 


with—with—all—all manner of concupiscence !” 


Tue following anecdote comes to the Drawer by 
the way of Rhode Island : 

Pete Johnson was a tall, green, raw-boned coun- 
try negro, and knew nothing of city life or polished | 
society. Recently he became tired of tilling the soil | 
“by the month,” journeyed to the metropolis, and | 
let himself as a waiter on board the steamer City of | 
New York, which plies up and down the Sound on | 
the New York, Norwich, and Boston line. As is 
customary with new waiters, in order to train them 
to ease and give them the necessary polish and ex- 
perience, he was required at first to attend the offi- 
cers’ tables exclusively. But one evening, after only 
a few weeks’ service, there came a great rush of pas- 
sengers, and, of course, the supper-room was throng- 
ed. Pete was sent to the public tables for the first 
time. He got along very well until a guest called 
for an egg omelet. This was a new dish to the 
green waiter, but he thought he understood the order 
correctly, and with his usual gravity stepped up to 
the kitchen door and cried out, ‘‘ A new almanac!” 


One of our many friends in the capital of the Em- 
pire State, which rarely contributes to the Drawer, 
writes : 

I have in my employ an Irishman, who, I fear, 
will be the means of killing me yet, for already he 
has caused me so many ‘‘ stitches” in the side that a 
few more and I shall be served up. 

A few days since, having some alterations and 
repairs made to my dwelling, I set Pat to “tend” 
the masons, who were engaged in carrying up a 
brick wall. As he was ascending the ladder, with 
a hod filled with brick on his shoulder, a carriage 
drove by. Pausing in his ascent, and eying the 
carriage, he exclaimed, 


** And now, O Lord, for this our young brother | 


| “The rich can ride in chaises, 
But the poor may walk, bejasies /" 
Instantly throwing his hod, with its load of bric +k, 
to the ground, he came down the ladder and hast- 
ened to where J was standing, an amused listener 
and observer of his words and movements. As ho 
| approached he doffed his hat, and, with a bow and 
scrape, said, 
| ‘Begging yer Honor’s pardon, I would be much 
obleeged to ye fur me wages ; I'm going to lave yees 
| now. 

‘*Why, Pat, what is the matter? W hy do you 
wish to leave me?” 

‘*Arrah! yer Honor, I’ve mishtaken me aveca- 
tion. It’s a born poet I am; an’ it’s beneath me 
dignity to be carrying the hod and the likes.” 
| ‘What! youa poet, Pat? Is it possible! 

you ever made any poetry ?” 

‘“Troth an’ I have, Sur; and I'll be after aston- 
| ishing the wurrld yet. I jist now, on the ladder 
| beyant, made as swate a bit of rhyme as was iver 
| printed, intirely.” 
**You did, indeed? 


| 
Have 


Well, just repeat it to me 
| now, and then I can judge of your poetical abilities.” 
| ‘Sure an’ I will, yer Honor ;” and he commencid 
“The rich can ride in chaises, 
| But the poor—but the poor—” 
Here he stuck fast, but commenced again: 
| “The rich can ride in chaises, 
But the poor—but the poor—” 
He could get no farther; but, scratching his head, 
he exclaimed, 
“Sure, Sur, I had it all right a bit since; an’ I'll 
| give it yees now ;” and again he began: 
“The rich can ride in chaises, 
But the poor—but the poor— 
Bejasies they can walk!" 


| 
| 


An eminent man, from whom we would be glad 
to hear again and often, writes: 

In those early days in Concord, New Hampshire, 
when the old Congregational Church (now divided 
into four or five), under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Dr. M——, embodied almost all the worshipers in 
| the town, grievous scandal was raised by rumors, 
well sustained, that Squire H , one of its most 
wealthy and hitherto reputable members, had so 
yielded to the cheer that a well-stocked cellar af- 
forded as to be found, in the language of the accus- 
ing presentment, ‘‘a subject of the same fall with 
the patriarch Noah”—in other words, intoxicated. 

Squire H , from his wealth and social stand- 
ing, was a ‘‘ shining mark,” and had to be approach- 
ed on the subject by a committee of his peers, as far 
as possible. Accordingly a committee of two of the 
next most prominent members was appointed to la- 
bor with him upon the subject of his transgression. 
It was a most bitter cold day in January when the 
committee knocked at the door of the hospitable 
mansion of the transgressor, at about eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon. Squire H—— was absent; it 
may have been from design. Mrs. H—— received 
the committee on their arrival. She may have had 
her cue given her in the warm welcome they re- 
ceived. She aided them off with their overcoats, 
and protested that she “had never seen persons so 
absolutely frozen to death before.” 

A blazing fire in the parlor threw on them its re- 
viving influences, aided by the timely appearance 
of a waiter, with glasses, hot water, and sugar, form- 
ing an attractive circle around a tall cut-glass de- 
canter, not to be resisted on such a day—‘ modera- 











tion” in the use of the article not being then contra- 
ry to universal custom. Now the decanter contain- 
ed the purest old Jamaica — most alluring to the 
palate—and the enticing mixture prepared by Mrs. 
H—— could not be resisted; By the end of the 
first libation Squire H himself appeared—ex- 
tremely cold, of course—and a companion glass of 
the same was the consequence. Dinner was soon 
on the table, and another glass followed, and anoth- 
er, etc. At the conclusion of dinner the committee 
were unmistakably in the same state of transgres- 
sion which they had come to reprove, and they left, 
as soon as they were able to travel, without coming 
to their errand. At the next church meeting the 
gratifying report was presented ‘* that the commit- 
tee had called on Squire H , and he had given 
them full satisfaction.” 


One of our naval officers gives us the following 
illustration of the benefit of having one’s picture in 
Harper : 

A few days ago I was standing on the steps of 
one of the hotels of this city, when several boys ap- 
plied to black my boots, with the well-known cry 
of ‘‘Black yer boots, Sir! Shine them up!” etc. 
One little fellow had a very dirty face, and I told 
him if he would wash it he should black my boots, 
“ What will you give me to do it?” was the prompt 
reply. ‘Five cents,” I said He hesitated for a 
moment, and then asked, ‘*‘ Who will stand your 
security?” I applied to each boy, and all refused 
with the exception of one little ragged fellow, who, 
after steadily looking at me for some time, suddenly 
exclaimed, ** I'll stand! I've seen that chap’s picter 
in Harper!” 'The boy’s face was washed and my 
boots cleaned. 


Tue Drawer is indebted to Central Pennsylvania 
for these two veritable stories: 

In the ‘‘ Bald Eagle Ridges,” in Clinton County, 
Pennsylvania, lives a certain maiden lady. Twice 
in her lifetime she was engaged to be married, and 
twice some unforeseen event interposed to destroy 
her hopes of matrimonial bliss. Hers was a sad 
case. Time began to wrinkle her fair brow, and 
no new suitors were there to offer themselves. To 
ad@ to her distress she became sick, *‘ nigh unto 
death.” The junior preacher on the circuit—a large, 
overgrown, and bashful boy—was sent for... The 
sick room was well filled with sympathizing neigh- 
bors when the “ young divine” made his appearance, 
and after some remarks proceeded to read a portion 
of Scripture. He fell upon the chapter in which the 
woman of Samaria is introduced. When he read 
the words, ‘‘Go call thy husband,” the sick woman 
groaned a little; but when he uttered the words, 
‘**The woman answered and said, I have no hus- 
band,” the dying woman rose upright in her bed, her 
eyes flashing fire as she squeaked out the following: 

“T ain’t agoin’ to stand yer taunts, if you are a 
preacher; clear out of the house now! I’ve had two 
chances fer a husband, and will live to have anuth- 
er—see ef I don’t !” 

A scene followed. The preacher ‘‘changed his 
base,” the neighbors chuckled, and the old dame 
** got well.” 


’ 


Tue little village of Mill Hall, Clinton County, 
Pennsylvania, was some years since transformed into 
a borough, and right proudly did she wear her new 
honors. A chief burgess and town council were duly 
elected and sworn into office, and the wheels of gov- 
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ernment began to move. Now, for many years the 
village of Mill Hall was infested and pestered with 
dogs. All kinds of dogs, from the growling terrier 
to the noisy whiffet, could be seen at any time in 
the town. 
tion.” The owners of the dogs were remonstrated 
with by the lefter class of the community, but te 
no purpose. ‘The matter was finally brought before 
the “town council.” An “ Act” imposing a heavy 
tax on dogs was soon on the statute-book—it read 
as follows : 


Dog-fights were ‘‘ too numerous to men- 


**Be it enacted, etc.—That the owners of all dogs of 
the canine race, within the borough limits, shall be subject 
to a tax of one dollar, current funds, for each individual 
dog of the said canine race in their possession: And fur- 
ther, that all dogs of the canine race known to be biters 
shall be muzzled,” etc. 

No dog of the canine race could Jive under that 
Act. 


Here—in Cayuga County, New York—we have 
a pettifogger who ekes out his income by pouring 
out his eloquence usually before unappreciative au- 
diences. On one occasion, however, he had at least 
one listener on whom it was not lost. The follow- 
ing clear and happy effort was saved: ‘* Gentlemen 
of the jury, we hold that, according to the evidence, 
you are bound to believe that which you consider to 
be true!” 


Tue truth of the four following is vouched for by 
a St. Louis correspondent : 

The capture of the Confederate General Jeff 
Thompson has revived many anecdotes of his eccen- 
tricities of speech and manner. The General is a 
great talker, and is bound to tell a guod thing, no 
matter whom it hits. On his arrival at Pilot Knob, 
Missouri, as a prisoner, recently, he had a long con- 
versation with General Fisk, the commander at that 
post. Jeff swore on his honor that the Confederacy 
was a sure thing, bound to succeed, and all that. 
He continued : 

**But confound these fellows in Southeast Mis- 
souri! When I was cavorting around Bird's Point 
two years ago they were all friendly enough ; but 
as I came through the country here as a prisoner, 
and told a few of them that I supposed they wer 
right yet, hang me if they didn’t have to stop and 
think which oat) of allegiance they took last !” 


Tue soldiers at Helena, in Arkansas, used to 
amuse the inhabitants of that place, on their first 
arrival, by telling them yarns, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample: 

‘* Some time ago Jeff Davis got tired of the war, 
and invited President Lincoln to meet him on neu- 


tral ground to discuss terms of peace. They met 
accordingly, and after a talk concluded to settle the 
war by dividing the territory and stopping the fight+ 
ing. The North took the Northern States, and the 
South the Gulf and sea-board Southern States. Lin- 
coln took Texas and Missouri, and Davis Kentucky 
and Tennessee ; so that all were parceled off except- 
ing Arkansas. Lincoln didn’t want it—Jeff wouldn't 
have it. Neither would consent to take it, and on 
that they split; and the war has been going on ever 
since.” 


Many months ago the post commander at Cairo 
was a certain West Point Colonel of a Northwestern 
regiment, noted for his soldierly qualities and rigid 
discipline. One day he passed by the barracks and 
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street piece, ‘My Mary Ann.” 
crossed his brow, and he forthwith ordered the men 


placed in the guard-house, where they remained all | 


night. The next morning he visited them, when 
one ventured to ask the cause of their confinement. 


“Cause enough,” said the rigid Colonel ; ‘you | 


were singing a song in derision of Mrs. Col. B——.” 

The men replied by roars of laughter, and it was 
some time before the choler of the Colonel could be 
sufficiently subdued to understand that the song was 
an old one, and sung by half the school-boys in the 
land, or the risibles of the men be calmed down to 


learn that the Colonel's wife rejoiced in the name of | i 


**Mary Ann.” 
That Colonel is now a brigadier-General. 





Tue following occurred last summer: A well- 
known St. Louis physician, while on an Eastern 
visit, was about leaving Boston one afternoon for 
New York. A well-dressed lady and an elderly gen- 
tleman came up to him, when the stranger held out 
his hand and said, 





3” 

Our friend replied that he was not the man—a 
case of mistaken identity. 

The gentleman and lady passed through the car 
and shortly returned, the lady taking a vacant seat 


in front of our worthy Doctor, the gentleman retir- | 


ing. The journey was ended, and the parties sep- 
arated. <A few nights after the Doctor was intro- 
duced to the same lady in New York, at the house 
of a mutual friend. The circumstance of the strange 
meeting in the car was mentioned, when the follow- 
lowing conversation occurred : 

“Do you know, Doctor,” said the lady, 
name of the gentleman with whom you first saw 
me?” 

The Doctor nodded his ignorance. 

“ Well,” 
ident P. And now do you know why I took 
that seat in front of you during the trip to New 
York ?” 

The Doctor again confessed his ignorance. 

** Because,” said the lady, ‘‘Mr. P—— said he 
was certain you were a gentleman, and if any thing 
happened you would be sure to protect me from 
danger.” 

“Indeed!” said the Doctor; 
write to the ex-President ?” 

‘* Frequently,” suggested the lady. 

“Then tell him, if you please, in your next let- | 
ter, that that is the only speech of his that I ev er | 
heard which I can, as a whole, conscientiously in- | 
dorse !” 








From an officer of the Fifteenth Indiana Volun- 
teers, Army of the Cumberland, the Drawer has the 
following : 

Joe Jones, of the Fifteenth Indiana, was a ‘dry | 
customer.” When we took Chattanooga Joe got a | 
rebel paper and was reading it to some of his com- 
panions. 
ing thus: 

‘“*Frve Honprep Dotzars Rewarp.—Ran away from 
the subscriber, on the 9th inst., Jchn, a slave, five feet ten 
inches high, black, and weighing 150 pounds. The above | 
reward will be paid for his return to John Cocke, on the 
Ringold Road.” 

“Five hundred dollars,” repeated Joe, “and 150 | 
pounds.” Pausing for a few moments, as if in deep | 
thought, he then turned to the company, and, with 


heard a group of soldiers singing the well-known | 
An angry shade | 


“ the | 


responded the lady, ‘‘ that was ex-Pres- | 


‘*and do you ever | 


Among the advertisements was one read- | 


a face of imperturbable gravity, asked, ‘Gentle 
men, how much a pound is that ?” 





Ar the battle of Stone River, Jack, a six-foot-two- 
inch son of the ‘‘ sweet isle of Erin,” was in the rear 
rank, loading, firing, and yelling. We were at close 
quarters with the rebels, and after a rapid ten min- 
| utes’ firing the rebel line broke, and they commenced 
| falling back. Then ‘‘Jack” broke out, ‘‘ Thrue for 
you, if you say it, Jack! Give it to ’em, boys! 
There’s an ould hand behint you !” : 





Tue State of Vermont prosecuted Mr. M——, an 
innkeeper, for selling spirits without a license, and 
sent an officer to summon as a witness a stiff-necked, 
independent Scotchman, who detested temperance 
societies. The officer found him and read the sum- 
mons to him. Sawney listened respectfully, and 
| then, in his slow, grave way, said, ‘‘ The places 

where we can get a drap are scarce, and Mr. M 
jis a very clever mon; I shall not go near your 
court!” And he did not. 











WE are under great obligation to the learned 
gentleman who favors the Drawer with this and 
| other legal anecdotes : 
| The following true anecdote of the late Mr. J—~, 
one of the most learned and high-minded lawyers of 
Central New York, shows how necessary is the abil- 
ity sometimes to extemporize, as well as to quote, 
the law pertinent to the case. About twenty years 
since he was engaged in trying an important case 
before a country justice of the peace, and had for his 
antagonist a dogged and determined pettifogger by 
| the name of Briggs, who was considered ‘ great” in 
justices’ courts in general, and in that one in par- 
| ticular, as the justice was a neighbor of his, and had 
| been the opposition candidate for the same office, 
and though Briggs was beaten by a very small ma- 
jority, yet the court always seemed to regard him 
as a man nearly capable of holding the office, and 
one whose opinion, therefore, was entitled to more 
| than ordinary weight. Briggs perceived this confi- 
dence, and sometimes endeavored to take advantage 
of it; and accordingly it was not unusual, when he 
| had a desperate case on hand, to manufacture the 
law to sustain it, and to quote to the court what the 
| decision of the Supreme Court had been in some case 
which he would cite, always giving the title of the 
| hypothetical case, and the volume and page where 
it was reported, and the language used by the court 
in giving its opinion. This was of course all man- 
| ufactured by Briggs from his fertile and never-fail- 
|ing resources. He tried the same game on the pres- 
| ent occasion upon J . Briggs summed up the 
case at great length and with considerable ability, 
and cited at length the case of Frink v. Ferguson, 
as decided in the Supreme Court, and giving the 
volume and page, as usual, where the case could be 
| found reported. This was a stumper to J——, who 
knew that no such decision had ever been made, 
| but who knew also that there was not a law library 
within twenty miles. The case cited covered the 
| one before the court like a confession of judgment, 
and how to get rid of its effect was the next ques- 
tion. 

The court adjourned for dinner immediately after 
the conclusion of Briggs’s speech, and during the 
| interim the witnesses and such neighbors as had 
been attracted to the tavern by a lawsuit were busi- 
ly engaged discussing, as is usual on such occasions, 
and making bets upon, the probable result of the case. 
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Upon the reassembling of the court J 
menced his argument for the plaintiff, and the court- 
room was more completely packed, if possible, than 
before dinner. After talking some time about the 
facts of the case “he approached the law involved in 
it, and said, while he admired the ability and inge- 
nuity displayed by his opponent, he thought he had 
not treated the case or the court with that fairness 
or frankness which should characterize all legal dis- 
cussions, whose end should always be to discover 
truth and apply justice. With the case of Frink 
v. Ferguson,” said he, ‘upon which my opponent 
seems to rest his case, and which is perfectly famil- 
iar to me, I have no fault to find, as I, too, rely 
chiefly upon the same case. I freely admit that tie 
Supreme Court decided that case as stated by my 
learned opponent; but then my friend ought in hon- 
esty to have stated to your Honor that the case was 
afterward reversed by the Court for the Correction 
of Errors,” naming the volume and page also where 
the decision could be found reported, and reading 
from his brief (which had been prepared during the 
adjournment) copious extracts from the opinions of 
the Chancellor and several Senators, showing the 
law to be such as fitted the plaintiff's case exactly. 

The frank admission of J completely non- 
plused the court, and Briggs too, for that matter, 
and the result was that judgment was given for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed ; but a knowledge 
of the joke having got abroad, Briggs was so annoy- 
ed at being ** hoist by his own petard” that he soon 
after removed to Arkansas, where he was afterward 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of that State, 
and was making law there on the breaking out of 
the rebellion. 





JupGe G——, late of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, was as distinguished for his great 
legal learning as for impetuosity of temper and the 
celerity with which he discharged business; and be- 
ing so remarkable for the latter quality that he fre- 
quently called through the circuit calendar the first 
day of term, taking the occasion to do so generally 
during the evening session, while few lawyers were 
present and nobody ready, when he would adjourn 
the court about 11 P.M., sine die, and return home, 
leaving suitors and counsel asleep at their hotels. 
The Judge was descending the long flight of stairs 
that led to his office in the city of U-— one day in 
December, and slipping near the top he tumbled 
along down the lengthy flight, recording his passage 
in a distinct bump upon every stair until he reached 
the bottom, where he had acquired such a degree of 
momentum that he rolled across the sidewalk. <A 
neighboring merchant, seeing the predicament of 
the Judge, immediately ran to his assistance, and, 
raising him up, said, 

“T hope your Honor is not hurt ?” 

“*No,” said the Judge, sternly, ‘my honor is not 
hurt, but my head is.” 





Anp this comes to the Drawer from Utah : 

When the California volunteers were busily en- 
gaged in building quarters near Salt Lake City last 
fall, a lieutenant of infantry had charge of the work- 
ing parties. One morning the sergeant of police 
failed to report the strength of his party by three 
men. The lieutenant demanded information, and 
was informed that they could not be found. 

“Well,” said the officer, “hunt them up, and 
when found send half of them to me and the other 
half to the stables.” 


com- | 


‘* But, Sir,” replied the sergeant, ‘‘ there are only 
three missing.” 

‘*Never mind that, Sir; do as I tell you; and if 
you can not find them, send them all to the guard 
house.” 


A Burravontan sends a capital budget to the 
Drawer, and will be gladly welcomed again. 

After the taking of Winchester, the first time, by 
General Banks's army, we camped out about tw 
miles on the Berryville Road. For a few days the 
Seventeenth Indiana regiment did picket duty, but 
it was soon ordered to proceed to Snicker’s Gap and 
build a pontoon bridge across the Shenandoah. To- 
ward evening of the day of its departure a native 
called on the captain of our battery (Cothran’s New 
York Battery) and solicited a guard for ‘is property 
in his house, barn, and mill, stating that he had 
been guarded by the Seventeenth Indiana, but they 
having departed he was constrained to apply else- 
where for a guard. The captain informed him that 
light artillerymen never furnish guards for citizens 
nor any body else but for their own property, and 
referred him to Colonel (now Brigadier-General) Gor- 
don, of the Second Massachusetts. He applied to 
Gordon, who required him to take the oath of alle- 
giance, and upon refusing which, fearing lest the 
rebels might return and destroy his property, Col- 
onel Gordon politely showed him from his camp 
sons a guard. On his return he again called on the 
Captain and plead for a guard, which was promptly 
refused; but the Captain remarked that if half a 
dozen men chose to volunteer to go, and be on hand 


at reveille, they might go. The men were glad 
| enough to go, for the sake of adventure and spoils, 


The sentinels were in due time posted, and the 


old miller’s family went to sleep. About 11 o’clock 


a “relief,” or about a dozen more, went over as a 
foraging party, and made an onslaught on the mill- 
er’s flock of turkeys with their revolvers. The 
guard ordered them off, and they not going, the 
guard began to fire; and both parties fired pretty 
rapidly, while the officer of the guard (a private) as- 
sured the old miller that it was not safe for him to 
come out, and that his guard was amply sufficient 
to resist the attack. Under this assurance the old 
miller remained tremblingly in his house, while be- 
tween the guard and the relief they succeeded in 
“ changing the base” of forty-two chickens, nineteen 
turkeys, and six hives of bees. 

It is unnecessary to say that the old miller never 
applied to the Yankees for another guard. And I 
can assure you that this is a fair specimen of the 
manner rebel property used to be guarded in the 
early campaign in the Shenandoah Valley. 





A snort time since an application was made to 
Judge C —, of the Superior Court of Buffalo, for 
the appointment of a receiver of a judgment debtor's 
property, in a proceeding supplementary to the exe- 

| eution. 

“Who do you want for receiver?” asked the 
Judge, a little impatient, as he had other more im- 
portant business to attend to. 

‘*M‘Master,” answered the attorney for the mov- 
ing party. 

**¥ don’t know him,” said the. attorney for the 
party opposing. ‘I would rather have Day, whom 
I know.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Judge, sharply, ‘has ei- 
ther of you got a piece of coin ?” 

The opposing attorney looked knowingly out of 
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the corner of his eye as he handed the Judge a ‘* cop- 
perhead.” 

The Judge hastily glanced at it and said, 

‘* Head, M‘Master; tail, Day ;” and up went the 
coin. As it came down he asked, ‘‘ What’s up?” 

‘Stop, stop!” exclaimed the attorney who had 
furnished the coin; ‘that cent has got a head on 
each side of it, and Day don’t stand any shew at 
all!” 

“Serves you right; and I hope it will teach you 
for the future to not trifle with the Court. M‘Mas- 
ter’s receiver.” 

Amidst a general shout the vanquished attorney 
withdrew, fully satisfied that he had been beaten at 
his own game. 


Tue following anecdotes come from the Navy : 
A few months ago one of the officers at present 
attached to our steamer had applied for the appoint- 


ment he now holds, As usual, permission was grant- | 
ed by the Secretary of the Navy to him to be exam- | 


ined for the position to which he aspired. He pre- 
sented himself in due form before the Examining 
Board, and was duly “ put through” by the venera- 
ble members. At last the final question was put: 

“Now, Sir, your vessel being anchored in New 
York Harbor, how would you proceed if ordered to 
take her to Key West ?” 

The aspirant proceeded, by aid of chart, rule, and 
compass, to show to the attentive Board the courses 
he would steer, etc. ; and, at the end of a long (im- 
aginary) voyage, brought his charge safely into Key 
West Harbor. The member who had asked the 
question astonished our would-be ensign by request- 
ing him to recommence his voyage, as he would 
never get to Key West in the manner he had just 
tried. The long description was again gone through 
with, the same as before, and at its close Mr. 
looked triumphantly at the querist, who shook his 
head, smiled, and said, 

“ Well, Sir, that is precisely your previous voy- 
age; and again I must say that you could by no 
possibility arrive at Key West, in the way you de- 
scribe, until you had heaved up your anchor in the 
harbor of New York.” 

Suffice to say, the little omission was overlooked, 
and Mr. is now in full enjoyment of his honors 
as an Ensign, and often relates the above as a good 
joke. 


Our fleet surgeon—a pompous, hasty old fellow, 
but good in his way—was one morning, attended 
by his assistant, examining the sick and prescribing 
for them. The ‘‘sick-bay” was filled with patients, 
whose hammocks were slung in rows. The Doctor, 
being a methodical man, would pass up one row and 
down the other, prescribing as he went, which pre- 
scriptions were noted by his attentive junior. 

A man with his arms extended on each side of 


his hammock was caught by one wrist by the Doc- | 


tor, who, with watch in hand, counted the pulse, 
and spoke as follows : 

“ Very sick, very sick ; typhus icteroides” (yellow- 
fever) ‘‘in its first stages; must have a mustard 
bath, then twenty grains of calomel, with castor- 
oil the usual time afterward.” 

So saying, passed on. He finished that row, and 
started back on the other side. Getting along quite 
rapidly, he saw an arm thrust out of a hammock, 
and immediately seized it; as usual, counted the 
pulse, then took a look at the man’s tongue, asked 
him a few questions, and broke out with, 


| you're no more sick than I am. 
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“Oh, you lazy, good-for-nothing skulker! Get 
out of your hammock and go on deck to work! 
I'll have you re- 
ported for black-list duty immediately.” And mut- 
tering about skulkers, etc., he was,@bout proceeding, 
when his attendant horrified him by saying, 

‘* Doctor, this is James Jones, for whom you have 
prescribed already, on the other side of his hamm ck, 
You said then he had yellow-fevc., and told me to 
give him a mustard bath and calomel.” 

“Yes, yes; guess I was wrong the last time; did 
not examine closely enough. Let’s see again; h’m! 
yes; has got yellow-fever indeed. Follow up the 
first prescription.” 

Dr. - tried to hush up the story; but the mis. 
take had been witnessed by too many; and it soon 
became known throughout the squadron, and the 
old fellow has often been nettled since by sly allu- 
sions to it. ‘ 


Ovr regiment, says a correspondent, constitutes 
part of the defenses of Washington north of the Po- 
tomac, and garrisons four military posts. The reg- 
imental hospital is at these head-quarters, and all 
serious cases of sickness are brought from the sey- 
eral camps to the regimental hospital. In one of 
the detached companies is an old Swiss mi/itcire—a 
faultless soldier, save that he will have his spree 
once in awhile. His last jollification cost him rath- 
er severely, for while in a glorious state he fell upon 
some sharp rocks, as he was crossing a creek, and 
cut and contused his face very severely. The as- 
sistant surgeon, considering his case too bad to 
treat in camp, ordered him to the hospital, and an 
ambulance was accordingly sent to Fort De R—— 
to remove him. I forgot to mention that the old 
fellow’s name was Koppee, and the driver was di- 
rected to fetch Koppee back with him. Arrived at 
the fort, he applied to the lieutenant for Koppee. 
The lieutenant was ignorant of the accident that 
had befallen the man. Like Iago, he echoed his 
interlocutor. “Copy?” he queried—‘‘a copy of 
what?” The man didn’t know; he was sent for 
Koppee, and that was all he knew of his errand. 
We had just had inspection and muster, so the idea 
occurred to the driver that he had been sent for a 
copy of the muster-roll, and he ventured to ask for 
that. It was delivered to him. The surgeon had 
staid in the hospital waiting his patient, in order to 


| dress his wounds, and when the ambulance drove up 


to the door the driver gravely approached the sur- 
geon and, saluting him, placed the folded document 
in his hand. ‘The lieutenant didn’t know what 
copy yoy wanted, Sir,” he explained, ‘‘so I have 
brought you a copy of the muster-roll.” 

We have had two or three days’ amusement out 
of this ludicrous mistake, and the fun is not all ex- 
hausted yet. 


Ix March, 1862, General Banks advanced upon 
Winchester in two columns—one by way of Mar- 
tinsburg, and the other by way of Harper's Ferry 
and Berryville. In the latter column Brigadier- 
General Abercrombie commanded the first brigade, 
and Cothran’s Battery was with him. Abercrom- 
bie was very strict, not allowing his men to forage, 
or to burn rails to cook with, but compelling them 
to burn green timber. The next morning after we 


| camped near Berryville he rode around through the 


different camps to ascertain who had burned rails. 
When he rode through our battery the captain was 


| in his tent. Approaching it, he discovered the quar- 
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ters of a fine young beef that the men had ** foraged” 
the night previous, lying against a tree. The old 
General's brow contracted as he demanded of Ser- 
geant Leander E. Davis, 

*" « Where the d—] did you get that beef? I gave 
the commissary no orders to issue fresh beef here.” 

Davis, who was a very polite soldier, removed 
his cap and salute” the General, and said, in a tone 
evincing perfect coolness and sincerity, 

‘‘General, I was sergeant of the guard last night, 
and about 10 o’clock I heard a terrible commotion 
in the camp of the Twelfth Massachusetts (Colonel 
Webster's regiment), across the road. I rushed out 
to see what was going on, and just as I passed the 
captain’s tent I saw a fine steer coming through the 
camp of the Twelfth Massachusetts, with about a 
hundred men after it. The animal appeared very 
much frightened, General, and true as you live it 
jumped clear across the road [about two rods], over 
both atone fences, and as it alighted in this lot it 
struck its head against this tree, and, being so ter- 
ribly scared, its head, hide, and legs kept right on 
running, while the quarters dropped down here, 
where they have remained ever since. It is very 
fine, tender beef, General, and I had just come here 
for the purpose of cutting off and sending you a fine 
surloin roast for dinner. Will you be so obliging as 
to accept it?” 

‘“* How long have you been a soldier?” demanded 
the old General. 

‘¢ About six months, General.” 

‘Well, Sir, I perceive that you thoroughly ap- 
preciate the Art of War, and have become a veteran 
in half a year. Were you a green soldier I should 
order you under arrest and have you court-martial- 
ed; but on account of your veteran proclivities I 
shall recommend you for promotion!” And putting 
spurs to his horse he rode away, shaking his sides 
with laughter. 

After that Sergeant Davis foraged as much as he 
pleased without molestation. 


A FRIEND in Medford, Massacnusetts, says: 

Iam not aware that the following epitaph, writ- 
ten, I believe, by Hugh Maxwell, Esq., has of late 
been published. Many years since—I can not cer- 
tainly say how many—it found its way into print, 
both in this country and in Great Britain. 

““Casar, the Ethiopian,” sleeps his last sleep at 
Attleborough, Massachusetts, in a rural and elm- 
shaded cemetery, not far from the ‘‘ old Hatch Tav- 
ern,” on the Old Road between Boston and Provi- 
dence. In former years, and when the stages were 
run between these two places upon this road, and 
stopped to change horses at Hatch's, many were the 
passengers who availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to run over and gaze upon the last resting- 
place of ‘‘the best of slaves,” and ponder on his fit- 
ting and eloquent epitaph : 

Here liest the best of slaves, 
Now turning into dust: 
Cesar, the Ethiopian, craves 
A place among the just. 
His faithful soul is fled 
To realms of heavenly light; 
And by the blood that Jesus shed 
Is changed from black to white. 
JanY 15 he quitted the stage, 
In the 77" year of his age. 
1780. 
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Last winter, as C. S. Beath, quarter-master ser- 
geant of my regiment (117th Illinois), was passing 
along one of the principal streets in Memphis, he 
saw a soldier coming toward him struggling with 
the spirit within him. Just in advance of Sergeant 
b. was a “freeman of African descent.” The sol- 
dier saw him coming, and with some difficulty man- 
aged to ejaculate ‘‘ Halt!” Darkey didn’t heed his 
authority, and marched ahead. The soldier squared 
himself, and as the darkey was passing made a dive 
at him; but the darkey, aided by the soldier's in- 
ward foe, easily dodged the blow, and the soldier 
plunged over the curbing into the gutter, his head 
striking first. As soon as he could recover his speech 
he said, ‘‘ There, now; lie there. I g-g-guess 
y-y-you'll h-h-halt the next time I tell you to!” 





Tue soldier boys are very wild sometimes, and 
one of them sends us the following specimen : 

A year ago our regiment (the Sixty-seventh Ohio) 
was at Suffolk, Virginia; we had been on a recon- 
noissance out to the Blackwater. On our return 
some of the boys that had fallen in the rear thought 
they would improve the opportunity of getting a 
warm meal, Coming to a large and rather fine- 
looking farm-house they called 
if they could obtain dinner. The mistress of the 





and made inquiries 


house, an old lady of about fifty years, informed 
them she could accommodate them if they could 
wait fifteen or twenty minutes, which they readily 
consented to do. In a short time all was ready, 
and the boys were seated at the table appeasing an 
appetite made doubly ravenous by a forty-eight 
hours’ march, during which time their rations had 
consisted of nothing but hard tack and coffee. Dur- 
ing this time the old lady took it upon her to gain 
some information of the doings of our army. Among 
other things she inquired of the boys ‘‘ if they knew 
a man in Suffolk by the name of Uncle Samuel ?” 
They replied to her that they were very well ac- 
| quainted with him. ‘* Well,” said the old lady, ‘‘I 
thought those cavalry fellows [referring to the 
| Eleventh Pennsylvayia Cavalry] had cheated me ; 
they came out here about a week ago and bought all 
my turkeys and chickings, and when they had them 
put up mounted their horses and told me if 1 would 
come to Suffolk Uncle Sam would pay me for them, 
| and rode off.” The old lady stated she had been in 
Suffolk quite a number of times, and had lived 
within ten miles of there all her life, and she had 
never heard of that man before. She very inno- 
cently inquired if he was not a Yankee. The boys 
replied that he was; that he was a very generous 
old gentleman, who supplied the Yankee army with 
clothing and subsistence, and if she Would come to 
Suffolk he would not only pay her for her poultry, 
but would also settle with her for their dinners, 
They then shouldered their muskets and resumed 
| the march, leaving the old lady in perfect amaze- 
ment at the generosity of Uncle Sam. 
Tue Drawer gets this from Indiana: 
Among the earliest and most noted settlers of 
| Rush County, Indiana, was Conrad Sailors, a man 
| more noted for his integrity of character and phys- 
j ical corporosity — which was about four hundred 
| pounds—than for his book learning. 
Coming to the new country with more than ordi- 
| nary means, he was enabled to purchase a consider- 
| able tract of land, start a country store, and build 


Tue following is from a correspondent in the | @ larger cabin than his neighbors, which made his 


Army : 


' house a central point for the post-office and Baptist 
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meetings, and acquired for him the respectful title 
of Uncle Conrad. 

These facts culminated in his being elected a 
member of the first Constitutional Convention of his 
adopted State, from which he returned improved in 
flesh, and with such wisdom portrayed in his counte- 
nance that his less-favored brethren concluded what 
he didn’t know it was no use to try to learn. 

One meeting-day some of the more zealous breth- 
ren called into his cozy cabin before the regular hour 
to enjoy a pleasant chat, and as one of them sat by 
the window looking over an old book, he came to the 
word “ vocabulary,” which being beyond his com- 
prehension, he passed the book to head-quarters, 
saying, ‘‘ Uncle Conrad, what is that word called ?” 

Drawing down his spectacles with great dignity, 
in a low. deep, stertorous voice, he replied, 

“That is voc-a-bul-a-ry.” 

“* What does it mean, Uncle Conrad ?” 

* Sir, it is something pertaining to the treatment 
of horned cattle!” 


Ovr neighbor Talkinton was about six feet and a | 


half long, and was familiarly known as Tallkitten. 
His pedal extremities were so well developed that 
No. 13 boots were too limited for his understand- 
ing. He was compelled to furnish a special pair 
of lasts, and pay an extra price to protect his foun- 
dation from inclement weather. 

It took several liberal nips of long-range whisky 
to put “life and metal in his heels ;” but one cold 
day, opportunities being favorable, he succeeded in 
getting aboard an extra supply, and came home in 
the night coid and very badly fuddled. 

Mrs. T: and son, a boy of five or six years, 
had retired for the night. She observed him enter 
the room, take a seat before the embers, and placing 
one heel on the other toe settle down to warm and 
take a quiet nap. After dozing some time he awoke 
chilly; the embers were completely hid from view, 
and seeing his feet mistook them for his little boy, 
when, with a majestic side-wave of the hand, he 
said, “ Stand aside, my little son, and let your poor 
father warm himself!” 


Down in old Eastern Massachusetts (town not 
mentioned), resides a certain Dr. , Whose loyalty 
is commonly reputed as rather ‘‘ coppery,” but who 
is wonderful in his success in transplanting trees and 
making them thrive—in fact, has raised a paradise 
around his fine old mansion. A clerical guest once 
making the rounds, said, ‘‘ Doctor, the United States 
Marshal ought to have an eye to your proceedings.” 

**How so?” asked the Doctor, a trifle startled, 


and wonderifig whether he had spoken out a little | 


too plainly any time. 


‘* Because you have such a happy way of encour- | 


aging trees-on.” 
The Doctor laughed, and ‘‘ owed him one.” 


Funny things very often occur in a Provost Mar- | 


shal’s business, but they are generally too personal 


to publish; yet these two little incidents, sent to | 


the Drawer from Natchez, Miss., will hurt no one: 


When Natchez was first occupied by the Feds, the | 
business of daily passes was troublesomely great, so | 


one of the officers of the Provost Marshal’s office was 
sent out to ascertain who would do to trust with ten- 
day parole passes. Among others he found a very 
lady-like, pleasant mistress of a household, to whom 
he stated his business. The lady was very much 
obliged to him, but said she had that morning ob- 


ee 
st her as long as there 
fficer did not think it 
pass and pointed out 


tained a pass that would ! 
was any need for one. 
possible; so she brought th 
the words, “‘ Good until retreat.” The officer ex. 
plained to her that “ retres in that sense, always 
meant sunset, as ‘‘ reveille” means daybreak. “ Dear 
me!” said she, folding wp the short-lived pass, 
thought it meant until you retreated from Natchez! 


THERE were two men in Natchez at the breaking 
out of the rebellion—one named Fowler, who had 
more money than brains; and the other Cox, who 
was a hanger-on of Fowler’s. Fowler was appointed 
aid to Governor Pettus, of this State. Their first 
consultation was in regard to the arms and ammuni- 
tion stolen from the United States Arsenal at Baton 
Rouge. ‘*Mr. Fowler,” said the Governor, ‘yoy 
will have the cannon removed to Vicksburg, and 

| there carefully housed.”” ‘*O Lord! Governor,” 
broke in Cox, * the old cannon have been lying on 
the levee these twenty years; they won't spoil.” 
| ** Silence!” thundered Pettus; ‘‘ I am the Governor 
of Mississippi giving orders to my aid.” He then 
proceeded to order that the powder should also be 
removed to Vicksburg, and there put away in mag- 
azines. When the conference was ended and the 
Governor gone, Fowler said to his henchman, “ Cox, 
what an old fool our Governor is? Every bedy 
knows there isn’t magazines enough in Vicksburg 
to wrap that powder in. Why didn’t he say to do 


” 


it up in old newspapers ! 


In New Hampshire we have a correspondent who 
Says: 

In Belknap is a customer of mine, for whose na- 
tive good sense and keen judgment I have a great 
respect, but who, in the use of the English language, 
makes himself more ludicrous than ever could Mrs. 
Partington. He has an opinion of his own in relig- 
ious matters, and a few months since left the Meth- 
odist to attend the Baptist church, “ because,” he 
said, ‘‘he never would go to meeting where the 
minister preached such secretary sermons.” 

The trial of a man for murder was going on in 

| which he seemed to take a considerable interest, and 
he was asked whether he thought the accused would 
be convicted. He replied, “‘ No; from the evidence, 
so far, I think the man will prove a /ullaby !” 


Here is another of an eccentric old fellow in a 
neighboring town: 

Squire C in his old age took to himself a 
young and enterprising wife, who immediately after 
being installed as mistress of the household set her- 
self to accomplish the Herculean task of ‘‘ putting 
things to rights.” Old C was absent during the 
scouring process, and on his return judge of his dis- 
| may upon discovering that his lovely reformer had 
erased from the walls all his “‘ book-accounts,” where 
they had been ciphered in chalk for years past. Her 
pride at her great achievement was therefore some- 
what dampened by his exclamation that she had 
ruined him, for those were his charges against his 
customers. She encouraged him, however, to at- 
tempt to recommit them to the walls from his mem- 
ory. After his long and laborious task was com- 
| pleted, evidently with great satisfaction to himself, 
| she ventured timidly to ask him if he thought he 
| had got them all down. He replied, very slowly 
| and deliberately: “No, I don’t think I have quite 
| all; but then I think I have got them against bet- 

ter folks!” 
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From Ohio we get 
the following Vermont 
anecdote : 

Dr. Oldell, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, 
is not only a man of 
great learning and skill 
as a physician, but is 
fond of a good joke, 
even though it be on 
himself. 

As he relates it, he 
had occasion at one 
time to ride on horse- 
back on a dark and 
stormy night, to visit 
a patient in the coun- 
try. At one point on 
his way was a river 
of considerable magni- 
tude, over the bank of 
which projected’ nu- 
merous trees. As he 
had frequently noticed 

m his daylight rides 
that the road here was 
quite narrow, and ele- 
vated many feet above 
the water, his mind 
had been much im- 
pressed with the dan- 
rer that might attend 
a nocturnal misstep. 
While making his way 

lowly, as he supposed 
in this immediate vi- 
‘inity, in the almost 
total darkness his horse 
had wandered some- 
what from the path, 
und brought him up 
suddenly against the 
limb of a tree. In- 
stinctively he seized 
the limb, and as in- 
stinctively his horse 
went on and left him 
dangling, but clinging for dear life. He heard the 
rush of waters apparently quite under him; and to 
let go would be to fall into the arms of Charon with- 
out his boat. With a death-grasp on the limb, he 
raised the cry of ‘“‘ Help! help! help!” Hanging 
and shouting till it seemed to him that he could | 
hold on no longer, a man came rushing from a neigh- 

boring farm-house. Instantly comprehending the 
state of things, he cried, “ Let go, you fool, you! 
there is no water under you.” Let go he did; but 
to this day he likes to steer clear of a river-bank on 
a dark night. 








In Cuba we have an agreeable correspondent, who 
wrote from Havana in June last to the Drawer: 

Out here in ‘‘ La siempre jiel” Island we take a 
lively interest in the Drawer, and I have an incli- 
nation to add a little to the same. An acquaint- | 
ance of mine, Don José G——, was agent for a Span- 
ish life insurance company. Going to the town of 
Holquin, he presented his business to the principal 
man of the place, and, after eloquently describing, 
for over half an hour, the great benefits of the in- 
surance principle, and supposing the sefior’s silence 
indicated the success of his cause, you can imagine 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 


CLEMENTINA.—* Now, Frederick, if my Mamma is a little stout, you need not call her 
a ‘Fat Old Hippopotamus.’ I don't like it, and I won't have it in my house 
(Manma is delighted, of course.) 


his chop-fallen surprise at this reply: ‘‘T have jus! 
subscribed fifty cents to help bury Columbus, and I 
shall not give another cent”—meaning his subscrip 
tion to the new monument to Columbus. 





Ovr correspondent in that beautiful part of the 
island which rejoices in the classic name of Tubby- 
Hook, just below Spuyten Duyvel Creek, writes to 
the Drawer: 

The lower part of New York Island does not con- 
tain all the conceited children—even Tubby-Hock 
has some. 

“Our Katy” (don’t laugh) held this conversation 
with her ‘maternal parient” the other day : 

“Oh, mother! do you know what Mr. Skimhorn 
has got to sharpen his knives with?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“ Well, he’s got a brimstone.” 

‘* A what?” 

‘* A brimstone. 

‘*You mean a grindstone.” 

“Well, it’s some kind of a stone, between two 
sticks; and he pours water on it, and winds wu up 
fifty-two minutes, and then the knife gets jst 
sharp !” 
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ARTILLERY PRACTICE. 
Miuitary Stupent.—“ Why, Daisy, where’s the other goat? You used to drive a span.” 
Private Crrizen.—** Oh, didn't you hear? My revolver went off by accident, and shot the poor fellow dead.” 
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“That's a nice little Lady! Won't Tommy kiss her, ** Shall Grandma cali the naughty c'd Wolves, and let 
like a little Gentleman, as he is?” them eat Baby up?” 











Fashions for Dorember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broptr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voict from actual articles of Costume. 





Fieure 1.—Opera CLOAK. 








Figure 2.—Morninc Reception ToILst. 


HE Opera C1oak is in the form of a sacque, | poses the same general design may be produced in 
with braided ornaments, and velvet appliqué. | black cloth. 


Bright colors are the most appropriate. The one | The Morntne@ Tore is of taffeta, with orna- 


which we illustrate is of blue. For ordinary pur- | ments of ribbon and buttons. 








